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Duties go with Engineering 
Leadership 


































In engineering on a world-wide basis as in all large scale international activities, 
it is the duty of the leaders to open new frontiers. Also, it is incumbent on the 
leaders to share the benefits of their advanced position with others. 

One important way of recognizing this duty of leadership is placing engineers, 
chemists, metallurgists, pilot plant time and laboratory time at the disposal of 
technical committees of professional societies and associations. At present Kellogg 
personnel are engaged with the activities and development of over seventy scientific 
and engineering committees and working sub-committees. Many of today’s accepted 
advanced design concepts were first introduced to the engineering profession by 
Kellogg engineers serving on these committees. 

Authorizing time and encouraging personnel to prepare papers for technical 

societies is another way of fulfilling this duty. Permitting personnel to share knowledge 
by writing for the industrial and technical press is another facet of acknowledging 

the duty of leadership. Sponsoring technical books such as the recent volume 

authored by Kellogg entitled ““Design of Piping Systems” is still another way 

of respecting this duty. 

The technical staff at Kellogg House are part of this international engineering 
leadership. They bring to their clients the most advanced engineering in the field of 
petroleum and petro-chemical plants. To keep this technical staff fully abreast of 
advances in refinery and petro-chemical process engineering, metallurgical 
developments, equipment design, corrosion prevention and other specialized 
engineering areas, department and section heads as well as group leaders periodically 
are rotated to the M. W. Kellogg Company offices and research laboratories in the 
United States. Equally important in maintaining scientific and technical leadership 

are the constant revisions of the Kellogg manuals on design practices, engineering 
procedures, and material equipment specifications. This leadership has been seasoned 
by the opportunity and experience of serving the leading oil and chemical 
organizations throughout the world. 

When considering petro-chemical plants or oil refineries it will be to your advantage 
to consult with Kellogg International Corporation. 
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File “S”—For Sonorosis 


OME and spend a few minutes in the factory 

hospital—the small cream and green room where 

a doctor and nurse minister to the needs of five hundred 

machinists, operators, typists and backroom boys. A 

room well away from the scream and crash of the 
factory floor. 

Look round the rows of bottles, winds of bandages, 
walls of books and alphabets of files. A well equipped 
little room you think—but wait till the doctor tells you 
about his patients. Wait till he tells you that most of 
the men and women who come through his door don’t 
suffer from a bleeding hand or a crushed foot—they 
don’t come seeking his bandages or medicines. 
They come to rest, to beg something for a headache, 
and to escape from the eternal noise of the machines. 

One thick file holds all their names : File “ S "—for 
Sonorosis. Listen to the doctor on Sonorosis. 

“ Nowadays, modern machines with automatic 


safety devices have cut our accident rate to practically 
nothing. I rarely see so much as a cut finger these days. 
On the other hand, more and more workers are 
suffering from nervous complaints—Sonorosis (that’s 
sound-irritation anxiety) is playing havoc with our 
work potential. Absenteeism is a direct result—and, 
apart from handing out a few sedatives, I can’t do 
anything about it”. 

He’s right, of course, he can’t do anything about it. 
The only answer is to mute those huge machines, bring 
noise down to a bearable level, and reduce the wear and 
tear on nerves. And that’s a job for Newalls. 

Newalls have a long record of success in dealing with 
acoustic insulation * headaches.’ For more than fifty 
years they have led the way in this specialised field, and 
offer the benefit of this experience to any firms inter- 
ested in improving working conditions and efficiency. 
To seek Newalls advice will cost you nothing. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD + Washington - Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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BRITANNIA 
goes into service with 
B.O.A.C. 


The specially enlarged number of The Aeroplane now on 
sale marks the introduction into service of the Britannia. 
In addition to a complete technical description both of the 
aircraft and the Bristol Proteus engines, there are a three-page 
cutaway drawing by J. H. Clark and a full-colour reproduction 


of an original painting in oils by Frank Wootton. Make sure 
you get your copy! 


10 PLANE 


BRITANNIA NUMBER 
NOW ON SALE 1/6 














Sixty Six years of Specialized Publishing 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED . BOWLING GREEN LANE . LONDON .. E.C.1 








A really attractive 
investment 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 


% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 


% Plus 5°% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2°/ 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 


Yield the 
equivalent of 


0 % Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 


income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 


equivalent to 5}°%, gross (worth 
0 even more to surtax payers)— 


“A 


with absolute capital security. 
Over 10 Years % You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 
¥* On sale in £5 units. 
%* Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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They hadn’t tried it before! 
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The British European Airway 
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The types of goods you can send by 
BEA are almost unlimited. Low in- 
surance costs. No pilfering. Mini- 
mum packing. Low BEA rates. For 
full details ask your usual Shipping or 
Forwarding Agent or write to BEA, 
Waterloo Air Terminal, London, 
S.E.1. Telephone : WATerloo 8030. 





Book your goods BEA 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Goodbye to all that 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. Simultaneously he pollutes the 
air. He spreads disease and causes considerable expense to the nation. He dissipates a po- 
tential export value. Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than smokelessly. Engineers 
at your Area Gas Board have a wealth of information at your disposal on the efficient and 
smokeless usage of fuel. 

WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS — he Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual consumers 
for prompt service and for advice which accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to users of gas - fired 
equipment and can give expert.advice based upon the pooled knowledge of all the Boards 
and of gas users in other countries. 


= CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


qq; A = 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL — Issued by the Gas Counc il 
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Do you autograph your goods? 

Not literally, perhaps. But a Signature 
Paper well printed and skilfully 
designed around your name or trade-mark 
proudly proclaims that these goods are yours and 
yours alone. Each package is identified: 
each package is an advertisement 
for you from factory through to point of sale. 
The cost? Apart from a charge for 
the special rollers on your first order, not much 
more than for standard box-cover papers. 


Let us design a Signature Paper for you! 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 











ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.l. 
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MOPJIAHAC 


Specialists in travel to and in the 


U.S.S.R. and POLAND 


including inclusive Hotel Accommodation and Tours 





























GENERAL TRAVEL AGENTS 








Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 

accommodation and all meals for cities in the Soviet 

Union and Poland can be issued by us in London at 
short notice 





U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 
Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
Cargo Superintendents 
Official Agents for Principal Air and Steamship Lines 

throughout the World 


L.W. MORLAND 


& CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON E.C.3. 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 





A " di Oo WELCOMES YOU 


Moontit temples on the 
banks of holy rivers... 
ceremonial processions 
ablaze with colour . 
peasant crafts and Mogul 
splendours . . . India, gor- 
geous with the magnifi- 
cence of the past, offers 
all of these, together with 
air-conditioned hotels, 
on-time railways and 
efficient airlines. 





India— 
friendly, 


India, modern 
fabulous and 


welcomes YOU. 





Ilustrated brochures and 
suggested itineraries from 
your Travel Agent or 












BRIHADESVARA 
Temple, Tanjore, with 
‘ts exquisitely carved 
tower, is not only @ 
place of Hindu wors!ip 
but a cultural centres 
a visit to which is @ 
rich experience. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
peell ths mel data 3 


28 Cockspur St.. London. SWI. TRA 1718 
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Go far and fast 








Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 2 litre O.H.V. engine 
In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s 
admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER 


is singled out and admired. But the worth of 


110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 
12 in. Hydraulic Brakes 


, Independent Front Suspension 
this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than 


F . a , Tel ic Shock-absorbers 
the sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. You must ices parei te tale anemia ee 


drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible Real Leather Upholstery 
way to appreciate its performance. Visit Seating for Six 


your Riley dealer and see for yourself what he means Borg-Warner Overdrive is 





when he says “‘Riley for Magnificent Motoring.”’ available as an optional! extra. 


The brillia Xp path Ginter 


£940 plus L471 7s. P.T. 


12 Months’ Warranty 











MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showroom; : RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, $.W.1 Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Led. Ox ord and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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The Adenauer Era 


INCE its foundation in 1949 the German Federal Republic has 
been governed at the centre by a single group of men around 
Dr Adenauer, whose name has become identified, to the outside 
world at least, with the Republic itself. The third Bundestag is to 
be elected in September, and the national election campaign has for 
practical purposes opened already. | Dr Adenauer, at 81, has every 
intention of forming his third administration in October ; restored 
to health and in sparkling form, he dominates the political life of 
Bonn as easily as ever. Thus the Social Democratic leader, Herr 
Ollenhauer, was able on January 18th to state the issue for the electors 
with classical simplicity: the purpose of his party’s campaign is, he 
said, “to put an end to the Adenauer era.” 

No statesman of 81 will complain much at hearing his name put 
to an era ; equally, it is understandable that this should be the call 
that summons the Opposition to the chase. Because “the Adenauer 
era” has covered the whole life of the postwar German state so far, 
the citizens of the German Federal Republic are tempted to regard 
Bonn, the Christian Democratic Union, and Dr Adenauer as one and 
the same thing. Until a state has changed its government at least once, 
it cannot be wholly certain of its continuity as a state. When the 
German electors become disposed to rate the attractions of a change 
higher than the advantage of things as they are, Bonn’s western allies 
will have to accept the change and adjust themselves, 

For the German voter, the solid advantages of things as they are 
must weigh heavily. Dr Adenauer and the governing group at Bonn 
have done, in general, very well indeed. From the position of an 
occupied territory and a client of the western powers, they have led 
the Federal Republic—admittedly, with the determined support of 
the former occupying powers themselves—to an independent, equal 
status in a powerful alliance. It is true that the great economic and 
social recovery in the same period has been a united national effort, 
which the government parties could not have achieved without 
practical Social Democrat and trade union support. Still, it remains 
true that the direction of economic policy has proved itself sagacious 
and enlightened ; ministers like Professor Erhard and Herr Schaffer 
have conducted their departments with imagination and prudence 
combined, and with, all told, an amazing consistency. They can show 
for their efforts a solid and buoyant economy, in the building of which 
the whole population has benefited. 

The Christian Democrats, in their campaign for a third term of 
power, will inevitably seek to convince the electors that the benefits 
won will be hazarded if the Adenauer era is brought to an end this 
year. Once again they will argue that the country’s economic policy 
and its foreign relations would be totally unsafe in other hands than 
theirs. These are legitimate arguments to use in party politics, but 
when Dr Adenauer used them in 1953, the present western allies of 
Germany (then the occupying powers) took him literally and believed 
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every word. This year, while as foreign countries they 
will be well advised not to interfere, they will be keenly 
interested in the two-sided argument as it unfolds. 
German policy concerns them. What are the candidates 
for the next government ? How, given power, might 
they be expected to behave ? 


* 


West Germany has not yet reached a two-party 
system ; the erosion of the small parties is persistent 
but not yet complete. Dr Adenauer’s unprecedented 
victory of 1953 gave the Christian Democratic and 
(Bavarian) Christian Social Unions a majority of one 
in the Bundestag ; nevertheless, he formed a four-party 
coalition to assure himself of a two-thirds majority. 
Once it had served its purpose and brought the defence 
agreements safely home, he allowed the 1953 coalition 
to disintegrate ; the Christian Democrats now govern 
with only a remnant of allies—the small German party 
and a handful of secessionists from his former allies. 
These remnants are likely to be further thinned out 
in September ; unless the Christian parties can come 
fairly close to their 1953 performance—and that would 
be against the present evidence—they will need to 
recover some of the allies they have lost. The new Free 
Democrat leader, Dr Reinhold Maier, is a personal 
opponent of the Chancellor, and the current in his party 
is running against a return to the Adenauer alliance. 

In 1953, when the Christian parties achieved 48.9 
per cent of the popular vote, the Social Democrats 
gained only 31.9 per cent. The distance between them 
will almost certainly be narrowed in September ; but 
Herr Ollenhauer will not be able to introduce a new 
era unless the gap is sufficiently narrowed, and the Free 
Democrats in addition do sufficiently well, for the 
Socialists and Free Democrats together to form a 
majority in the new House. 

The German Free Democrats, in their wanderings 
in search of the truth, have yet to decide whether they 
are a liberal or a nationalist party. Dr Maier has just 
been elected chairman with unprecedented unanimity, 
and he is certainly a liberal ; still, in his platform speech 
on his election he declared it “the task of the Free 
Democratic Party to make the German people into a 
nation once more.” This was something, he added, that 
“the great old man” could not do. From the right, 
as from the left, Dr Adenauer is being attacked for his 
supposed lukewarmness about the German national 
cause. It is on this plank of German unity that the two 
opposition parties may join, if power comes within their 
grasp in September. One effect of their union would 
be to restrain the Social Democrats from any radical 
economic experiments. This would be the Free Demo- 
crats’ price for their alliance: no nationalisation, no 
rigid planning or return to controls. Dr Adenauer has 
never regarded the Free Democrats as dangerous asso- 
ciates for his own party ; would they be dangerous as 
allies of his opponents ? 
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The struggle for the next Chancellorship in Germany 
will be fought out in large part on the terrain of foreign 
policy, with initiatives for German unity as the weapons. 
Foreign policy in Germany is largely concerned with 
the solution of the German problem itself ; thus, in 
German feelings and politics, it takes precedence over 
most matters, now that the basic tasks of reconstruction 
and recovery have been mastered. Defence policy in 
Bonn has been tempered to realities, as an article on 
page 389 explains, and does not offer such an easy 
target for attack as the Opposition at one time expected. 
In any event the brutal Soviet reconquest of Hungary 
has shocked many Germans out of the idea that it is 
safe to live in Central Europe without an army. 

But the impression of upheaval and fissure in Eastern 
Europe persists, and election year is bound to maintain 
the restless pressure in Germany for exploration 
towards a German settlement. In the Bonn government 
the opinion decidedly prevails that the communist 
reaction in Russia and Eastern Europe this winter has 
gone too far to leave scope for German or western 
diplomacy there at present. But this recognition will 
not free the Bonn party leaders from the pressure of 
the currents of feeling ; pessimists or not, they will 
have to take pains to appear as flexible men, full of 
resource, receptive to any ideas which might lead to 
German unity. Thus Dr Adenauer suddenly declared 
himself on January 11th interested in a “ thinned-out 
zone” of limited armaments in, and bordering on, 
Germany ; he added, to the general surprise, that his 
government had been studying the idea since 1953. 


* : 


For all the implications it might have of a radical 
change in the present Nato system, such an excursion 
creates no great disturbance when it comes from Dr 
Adenauer. His foreign policy is known ; it has always 
been based on actual, not hypothetical, considerations ; 
it rests firmly on the western alliance and above all on 
the United States. No German government can afford 
any longer to shut the door on a possible future solu- 
tion of the German problem—and any solution, unless 
it is to be obtained by war, will require an accommoda- 
tion of some sort with the Russians. The solution is 
still distant ; the interest of the western powers, how- 
ever, is not to prevent it but to ensure that they are 
parties to it if and when it comes. 

When German Opposition leaders talk of loosening 
up the great power front that runs through their 
country, and of seeking new security pacts to make 
German unity possible, Germany’s western friends are 
more perturbed ; they have no familiarity with the con- 
duct of Herr Ollenhauer and his colleagues in office 
to reassure them. The Social Democrats still hold 
Germany’s entry into Nato to have been a mistake, 
because it made the country’s reunification more diff- 
cult. They still hold that Bonn ought to seek negotia- 
tions with the Russians for a European security pact 
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and a German settlement. In doing so, they would be 
prepared to negotiate about Germany’s future member- 
ship of Nato. This is part of their programme ; if they 
come to power, they will have to make the attempt. 
In explaining his party’s intention, however, Herr 
Ollenhauer said this month that he would pursue it 
only in concert with the western powers ; further, there 
would be no question of Bonn leaving Nato before a 
German settlement was reached. West Germany’s 
membership of Nato would end with the entry of the 
new all-German state into a European security system, 
not before. It is just such a restriction on the future 
freedom of action of a reunited Germany that the 
present Bonn government has refused to consider. 
Leaving past disputes aside, this is the main difference 
between government and opposition at Bonn about 
future foreign policy. Two things narrow it down : it is 
hard for either party to believe that the Russians would 
in fact consider giving up their zone of Germany in 
any definable period of time ; and no west German 
government, however constituted, could refuse to 
explore such a chance if it began in fact to look possible. 
West Germany has become a sovereign state since 





Voices 


~~ 


Blagg ne is a fairly simple recipe for that much 
discussed and much misunderstood subject, 
Government information policy. It is right that 
Ministers should wish, by whatever means, to make 
quite clear both at home and abroad what their 
policies are, and what national interests the policies 
are designed to serve. It is wrong for them to suppose 
that there is some trick, whether it is called propa- 
ganda, publicity or public relations, whereby their 
policies will be understood and accepted. It is in this 
light, after the Suez misadventure, that the appointment 
of Dr Charles Hill as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster—with the task of “ co-ordinating Govern- 
ment information, especially on the overseas side ”—is 
at present being critically examined. The struggle that 
some people fear may now be in prospect deserves to 
be discussed from a pressman’s point of view ; for it is 
through the press that most information, to overseas 
countries as to the home public, still emerges. 

Until early last November, the structure of Govern- 
ment press relations could be broadly—although in 
places controversially—described as follows. At the 
highest workaday level, in general usefulness to the 
press if not in strict terms of status, was the press 
relations adviser to the Prime Minister. This was Mr 
William Clark, who relinquished his post at the time 
of the Suez crisis; his office is now being (temporarily ?) 
tenanted by his relatively junior former Number 2, Mr 
Richardson. In undefined relationship with this 
office there were, and are, the well-established press 
relations departments attached to the individual 


-own field. They also take place when Ministers or 
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the present Bundestag was elected, but, like many other 
sovereign states, it is still not a wholly free agent in 
its foreign relations. Germany is not a prime mover in 
great power diplomacy, but can only hope to take 
advantage of situations which the Germans cannot by 
themselves create. When the. wind blows from the east, 
it blows-cold in Germany as in the rest of Europe, and 
a west German government of either political com- 
plexion, Christian or socialist, will be likely to keep 
the greatcoat of the western alliance well buttoned up. 
There are men on both sides at Bonn who incline to 
believe that the Soviet troubles in Eastern Europe have 
made a Russian withdrawal from Germany east of the 
Elbe for the present less likely than before, because the 
military risks of a withdrawal may now appear, to the 
Russians, prohibitive. 

When the wind one day blows the other way, it will 
be a mistake to expect any west German government to 
sit tight and refuse to explore. The striving for reunifi- 
cation is far too commanding a theme in German life 
for either party to neglect it ; a change in the east-west 
climate will force Bonn to become active in its relations 
with Eastern Europe. 


Off 


ministries ; they range from very good ones at the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury to ones at certain minor 
departments which should be less kindly described. 
There is also the Central Office of Information, which 
produces useful speakers, tracts and facts. 

The press’s relations with these official publicists are 
supplemented in two ways. First, there are what might 
be called the specialist groups of correspondents with 
access to fairly frequent—but, as it seems, increasingly 
formalised—off-the-record press conferences on their 
particular subjects. The Parliamentary lobby can be 
counted as one, although of course the most senior, of 
these specialist groups. There are also, however, 
swelling groups of specialised correspondents attached 
to most of the main Ministries. 

Although the formal press conferences given to these 
specialist groups seem to be growing in number, there 
is some case for suggesting that they may be—for that 
very reason—diminishing in importance. They tend to 
become platforms for whatever view the department 
concerned wants to propagate at that moment, rather 
than intimate (and critical) causeries. And this develop- 
ment has seemed for some time to be restoring, healthily, 
the importance of the second sort of unofficial Govern- 
ment line of communications with the press : the line 
of the private contact, which depends upon the 
journalist’s own enterprise and knowledge. Sometimes 
these contacts take place between specialist correspon- 
dents (or, in the case of overseas newspapers, chief 
foreign correspondents) and sources important in their 
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senior officials meet or lunch with editors, leader writers 
and newspaper proprietors. 

The present Tory demand that this necessarily 
haphazard system of press relations should be co- 
ordinated has three roots : the belief that to understand 
all about British policy is to forgive all; the convic- 
tion that therefore Government information (especially 
to overseas) should be given a more “ purposive direc- 
tion”; and the desire to minimise the possibility, 
arising from the haphazardness, of muddles and mis- 
conceptions. Some of the recent comment in Parlia- 
ment, however, seems to have missed the main point 
at issue here. The main practical issue for the press 
is whether Mr William Clark’s former office at Downing 
Street is to be restored to its previous importance, under 
some senior incumbent (a favourite “tip” is Mr 


Clement Leslie, Mr Macmillan’s former PRO at the’ 


Treasury) to carry on at least part of this job of 
co-ordination ; or whether it should be left untenanted, 
in the belief that the task of co-ordination can be made 
more “ politically respectable” by being put into the 
hands of a Cabinet Minister, Dr Hill. 


* 


Most newspapers undoubtedly want a new Mr Clark 
to be appointed ; they are quite right about this, even 
though the most widely-circulated fear of the projected 
Dr Hill system is almost certainly exaggerated. It has 
been alleged that the demand for more “ purposive 
direction” can only mean a demand for more propa- 
ganda, and that the Government might seek to turn 
such bodies as the overseas service of the BBC and the 
British Council into instruments of merely Government 
publicity, and so diminish their natural effectiveness. 
Probably, however, the pressures that could be mobi- 
lised against such a course are strong enough to make 
the fear far-fetched. 

A more likely outcome is that the trend towards 
“purposive direction” will simply be for Dr Hill 
to make more general speeches about, say, the 
situation in the Yemen himself ; for more ministerial 
press conferences to be given (which is, in itself, a good 
thing) to foreign correspondents—the new Prime 
Minister has already met the chief American correspon- 
dents in London, but not domestic correspondents, 
which has caused some resentment ; but mainly for the 
attempt to be made to “polish up” departmental 
information offices without introducing any great 
change in their functions. After all, Ministers with very 
similar terms of reference to Dr Hill have been 
appointed before ; they have set out along their road, 
and never achieved very much. And that is one of the 
troubles about the new system ; for—it now needs to 
be whispered—there could be some good in the 
demand for more “ purposive direction,” provided it is 
exerted in the right way and through the right channels. 

The best way for a policy to be stated clearly is, of 
course, for the responsible Minister to state it, publicly 
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in a speech or privately to another Government, 
Another way, however, too little regarded in this 
country, is the American technique of what can be 
called the calculated leak. The important thing when 
there is misunderstanding between allies is not to cover 
up and retreat into an indignant shell. If, for instance, 
the exasperation with Mr Dulles’s inactive Middle 
Eastern policies which simmered to the boil in British 
official circles during the early part of last year had gone 
on in America, detailed, inspired and authoritative 
articles about it would have appeared in the American 
press. As it was, all that happened here was a vague, 
oblique and unexplained irritation. The happiest out- 
come of present re-thinking about publicity would be 
re-thinking about this sort of delicate point. But if this 
is to happen, if indeed there is not to be an actual 
deterioration in channels of information, the question 
then arises: how should such authoritative “ back- 
ground,” as well as ordinary “ off-the-record,” informa- 
tion be handled in the day-to-day press of business ? 
Up to a point, of course, this is a matter for the 
departmental information arrangements. But beyond 
that point there is the crucial problem. It can be 
posed by asking a simple question : could the sort of 
inquiries that previously went to Mr Clark be handled 
by the press departments attached to different ministries 
(under Dr Hill’s co-ordinating eye) or even canalised 
through Dr Hill’s own office ? 


* 


Perhaps this can be answered by taking a specific 
example of current newspaper speculation, and examin- 
ing how journalists would have handled it in Mr Clark’s 
day. “Look here, William, these stories that the 
defence cuts to be aimed at are about £300 million a 
year now have some reputedly high-level backing. 
Should I play them or underplay them ? If you say you 
cannot comment I-am going, on the information I have 
available, to play them.” One could not constantly be 
ringing up a Cabinet Minister to ask that sort of ques- 
tion ; if one asks a high spokesman of defence he is 


_ sure to say, up to and beyond the last ditch, that 


big cuts in his vote are impracticable; and one 
could not easily expect any reply but “no com- 
ment” if one rang up a senior spokesman directly 
attached to a Cabinet Minister, whose main job was 
to purvey information—and who might put his job 
in jeopardy if more senior Ministers objected to the 
way some information had been purveyed. Almost 
certainly, the job can only be done by some sensible 
official, whom the press trusts, who is attached to, and 
also trusted by, the one Minister who cannot be sacked 
because of his supposed lack of caution. In other words, 
the job can only be done from 10, Downing Street. 
Otherwise it will not be done at all. . It is to be hoped 
that Mr Macmillan will quickly come to realise this, 
and announce a senior appointment, to supplement Dr 
Hill’s work, in his own private office. 
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Formosa Today—I 








ORMOSA, the “ island beautiful ” of the Portuguese 
explorers, has become terra incognita to the British 
press and public. It is as though a shutter was drawn 
across people’s minds in 1950, when the British Govern- 
ment decided to recognise Mao Tse-tung’s communist 
regime. Since then, broadly speaking, attention has 
been drawn to the island home of President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Republic of China only by one of his more 
outrageous promises to reconquer the mainland, or by 
a resumption of the shooting war between the mainland 
and the offshore islands of Quemoy and the Matsus. 

Yet it takes no more than twenty-four hours spent in 
Formosa’s expanded provincial capital, Taipeh, to 
realise how false is the mental image of 1950 and how 
illusory are the comfortable projects for a “ solution ” 
of the Formosa problem dreamt up in western drawing 
rooms. Among the observers of China’s final agony in 
1948 and 1949 were many who saw in the Kuomintang 
government the ultimate brutality, inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of which a government was capable. The re- 
generation of that government since the days of 
humiliation, demoralisation and defeat is the first major 
observation a visitor must make. Broadly speaking, the 
government is in the same hands as it was in 1949. 
The Kuomintang has become, inevitably in the circum- 
stances, a self-perpetuating body. This question, 
together with the myth of the “ return to the mainland,” 
which sustains the government, will be dealt with in 
another article. 

It may be said now, however, that the myth has not 
prevented the Nationalist government from successfully 
carrying out plans for land reform and economic 
development. Admittedly, the progress of the past few 
years could not have been accomplished without the 
massive American aid programme that still continues ; 
just as physical survival in the face of the communist 
threat could hardly have happened without American 
military help and political backing. But of itself, 
American aid could have accomplished nothing. In the 
last resort, the survival of the Nationalist regime de- 
pended on its capacity to learn from its misfortunes and 
recognise where its enlightened self-interest lay. This 
dictated the purge of the administration, the eradication 
of corruption and an examrle of austerity. The first of 
these points is a matter of history. The third is visible 
and easy to check : a cabinet minister earns about £28 
a month in purchasing power and denies himself the 
comfort of air-conditioning for the long and sweltering 
Summer. It cannot, however, be claimed that corruption 
in high places has been wiped out. A member of the 
Control Yuan (the Refublic’s “ watchdog ” organisa- 
tion) was recently gaoled for five years and deprived of 





Island with a Future? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TAIPEH 







civil rights for a further three years on a bribery charge. 
Embezzlement charges have been pressed against a 
dozen senior members of the provincial forestry 
administration. The charges and sentences show that 
corruption—in the broadest sense—continues ; they also 
show that is is now difficult to get away with it, and 
that the penalties are heavy. 


* 


A more remarkable example of enlightened self- 
interest than the reform of the administration has been 
the land reform programme. Its full importance can 
be assessed only in relation to the circumstances in 
which it was launched. When the Nationalist govern- 
ment moved to Formosa in December, 1949, chaos 
reigned and the local population was still seething with 
resentment against the mainlanders for their brutal 
repression of the Taiwanese (Formosan) uprising of 
1947. But when the Nationalists settled down at Taipeh 
for the long haul, they soon realised that they could not 
hope even to dig themselves in on Formosa unless they 
improved the lot of the local population, created and 
maintained conditions and living standards more attrac- 
tive than those on the mainland, and carried out certain 
social reforms. The most important of these has been 
land reform. As a result, the proportion of farmers 
owning all or part of their land has increased from §7 to 
75 per cent, while the proportion of tenants has fallen 
from 36 to 19 per cent, the remaining 6 per cent being 
farm labourers. The originality of the Formosan land 
reform consists in its scheme of compensation for land- 
lords. Whereas on the mainland and in North Vietnam 
the communists murdered landlords, real or supposed, 
the Chinese Nationalists, in effect, transformed them 
into industrial capitalists. The government paid the 
landlord 70 per cent in land bonds, and 30 per cent in 
the form of stocks in government-owned industries. 

The bulk of the work of the land reform programme 
has been carried out by the Chinese-American Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction, probably the 
most successful example of American co-operation with 
technical personnel in a country receiving economic 
aid. Indeed, in more general terms, Formosa itself is 
probably the most successful example of American aid 
in Asia. Much of it has gone into the development 
of power resources, communications and water reser- 
voirs for irrigation purposes. In addition, the Americans 
have sponsored the growth of light industries with the 
dual object of stimulating production for export or 
reducing the need for imports. As a result of 
these programmes and activities, and in spite of the 
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growth of the population from 73 million in 1950 to 
nearly 10 million today and a rate of growth of more 
than 300,000 a year, the island has not merely remained 
self-sufficient in food, but has maintained exports at a 
high level, and in some sectors increased them. 

It might be thought that Formosa has a promising 
economic future as an independent island state. But it 
is not an independent island state. Until the great men 
of China have completed their struggle over its future, 
it is the seat of the exiled government of the Republic 
of China, and it is a Chinese province, by Peking’s 


Defence 


- was widely expected that Mr Macmillan would 

take the opportunity offered by the formation of a 
new Government to make drastic changes in defence 
organisation. The idea that service ministers might be 
reduced to the level of ministers of state was canvassed 
and that the Ministry of Supply would finally disappear. 
The changes announced last week fall well short of such 
centralisation. The most significant of the changes is 
the appointment of the chairman of the chiefs of staff 
committee as chief of staff to the Minister of Defence, 
to whom in future his first loyalty will lie. The rest of 
Mr Macmillan’s statement amounts to a directive toaall 
departments that the new Minister of Defence is to 
exert all the authority already latent in the powers given 
to him under existing legislation. Mr Macmillan, 
like George III’s mother, is urging the full use of 
considerable if neglected prerogatives: Mr Sandys is 
being told to be a Minister of Defence, and not a 
postmaster-martial Men matter more than the 
machinery. 

The fairest interim judgment is that this is probably 
all that is called for at this stage. Mr Macmillan, as 
one of the six successive Tory defence ministers, must 
know that the machinery for organising defence has 
never really been tried. The idea behind the machine 
is that the Ministry of Defence should be responsible for 
long-term planning, strategy, appraisal and control of 
scientific developments, the allotment of resources and 
thus the general shape of the services ; but the carrying 
through of all this should be decentralised in the service 
ministries. These in turn should be able to deploy the 
basic technical experience and professional advice on 
which top planning must be based in all the discussions 
of the Ministry of Defence. 

The two vital elements in the transmission system 
that links the Ministry of Defence (and the Cabinet) 
to the military know-how of the service ministries are 
the chiefs of staff committee and the joint planning 
staff. The latter, which consists of the three service 
directors of planning, works within the Ministry of 
Defence, though linked through the individuals on 
it to the services; the former is the service chiefs, 
individually responsible to their ministers, but in 
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reckoning as well as Taipeh’s. This overcrowded island 
has to bear the crushing burden of a dual administration 
(“ national” and provincial) and of a modern, highly 
trained army of 600,000 men. To be sure, it is the 
United States that is bearing the burden; without 
American aid, Formosa would be unable to support its 
army and would be ripe for the picking. It follows that 
the most that can be expected from the island’s spec- 
tacular economic progress is some reduction in its 
economic dependence on America. 

(To be concluded) 


their corporate capacity directly to the Government. 
In the past the three chiefs of staff gave their views 
to the Prime Minister or the defence committee of 
the Cabinet—an ad hoc meeting of ministers which 
is concerned with the particular matters at issue. 
The creation of a Ministry of Defence simply made 
the Minister the Prime Minister’s ‘deputy in defence 
matters. To help him he was given a staff officer 
who sat in on chiefs of staff meetings—it was, and 
is, open to the Minister of Defence to take the chair 
at such meetings. Otherwise the chairmanship rotated 
between the services until, a year ago, a permanent 
chairman was appointed. It is here that Mr Sandys has 
been given more leverage. The chairman (Marshal of 
the RAF Sir William Dickson) has now been made 
Mr Sandys’s own chief of staff, directly representing 
the Ministry of Defence view. 

This type of organisation has been evolved to avoid 
two dangers. The first is the creation of a type of com- 
bined general staff, like the German Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht, which might tend to plan and organise 
remote from the administrative limitations and opera- 
tional experience of the services themselves. The other 
and opposite danger is the creation of a super- 
ministry in which every problem of detail as well as of 
planning and principle could be laid at the door of the 
Minister of Defence, so that basic thinking about 
defence problems would not get done, let alone be 
implemented. To swamp the Ministry of Defence with 
administration would destroy it as a collective, multi- 
purpose service brain; it is a secretariat and not a 
department. The need for this would remain even if the 
services were “ integrated.” 


It follows, however, that there is a limit to the extent 
to which the three service ministers can be demoted in 
the interest of giving the Minister of Defence “‘ control 
over the services as a whole.” If under “complete inte- 
gration ”’ the service ministers became ministers of state, 
senior staff officers would tend to take every big issue to 
the minister ; in losing control over their chiefs of staff 
the ministers would lose their standing in the House of 
Commons except on minor matters ; and they would 
shrink from major decisions. But if the service minis- 
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ters are, aS ministers, to help carry the load of decisions, 
their jobs must be worth having, with true ministerial 
functions to perform, answer for, and found a reputa- 
tion upon. The cardinal principle, as in all administra- 
tion, is to make clear what 
the responsibility at each 
point is, and where it lies. 

It has evidently been 


HIGHER DEFENCE ORGANISATION 
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resources and scientific trends to enable the Minister 
of Defence to control service research and development 
projects. If the Ministry of Supply ever is disbanded, 
most of its activities as a common agency should cer- 
tainly be related directly to 
the Ministry of Defence ; 
it would be retrograde 
to scatter its functions 
































































































































decided that these argu- CA’ Bl NET : widely among the service 
ments also apply to the i ministries. 

Ministry of Supply. Per- MINISTER OF aa It may be argued that if 
haps the continuance of DEFENCE COMMITEE the defence machine had 
this Ministry is the one 4 ee J] worked to the specifica- 
part of the new set-up on ° l | t-— tions claimed, there would 
which judgment should be DEFENCE l have been no need for 
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wrong. Asan agent of the [RSRT™]| ERBOIY [Een| PrameD | of the forces is usually 
service ministries it is even Eien cae Lessig aA settled not by an integrated 
more subordinate func- view from above, but by 
tionally than they are. To deals between service 


combine it with the Ministry of Defence would admit- 
tedly, be to load the latter with the administrative detail 
from which the present structure keeps it free: this 
detail extends to the operation of scores of complex 
research plants from Farnborough to Woomera. Yet the 
special importance of the relation between the Mini- 
stries of Defence and Supply is shown in the Defence 
Research Policy Committee, on which all five ministries 
are represented, and which is supposed to provide inde- 
pendent advice in the allocation of scarce research 





(= of the advantages enjoyed by the secretary of 

a hospital is the receipt of a regular flow of 
pamphlets from the Ministry of Health, guiding his 
footsteps, extending his duties and adding to his work. 
They are written by ministry experts in great detail, 
and the number circulated since 1948 is about 1,000. 
They illuminate life at many points ; bound and indexed 
they would make quite an encyclopedia. 

A recent pamphlet is devoted to the education of 
Steam stokers.* It announces, in effect, a new faculty 
which will educate all stokers in the hospital service. 
It is to provide classes and intensive home study. It will 
put every stoker (unless he be a recusant) through a six 
months’ course and set each man under a director of 
studies. It ordains a curriculum on the scientific study 


* HLM. | (56) (84558) W.T. 8062. 999. 8600. 12/56. DL/372 





The Stoker’s Dilemma 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


vested interests. But this is what happens when the 
controls exist but are not applied ; the worst way to 
get them applied is to so overburden the Minister with 
responsibility for details that he has no time to think 
about anything. The vital proviso in the Prime 
Minister’s brief was that the Minister is to have the 
powers “ which in his opinion are of special import- 
ance.” The control mechanism exists, the problem is 
to work it. That primarily depends now on two men— 
Mr Sandys and Sir William Dickson. 


of heat, the chemistry of fuels and kindred subjects. In 
conjunction with an Institute it will hold examinations 
and reward the successful with a Boiler Operator’s 
Certificate. There is no conscription or compulsion, 
but the official attitude is very definite: 

The Ministry [the pamphlet says] hopes that every 

hospital steam stoker will acquire this qualification. 
England expects that every stoker will do his home- 
work. 

It would be a pity to encourage wastage of fuel, and 
wrong to deny that many stokers are skilled modern 


craftsmen, operating shiny modern machines. But, 
equally, some hospital steam stokers are not. Let 
us therefore consider—perfectly seriously, taking 


every word of his suggested ordeal from this closely 
written, 11-page long pamphlet—the case of Sam 
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Binks. Sam is 48 years old and most of his life has been 
spent in stoking. For eight years he has stoked the 
boilers at St. Sebastian’s hospital, working conscien- 
tiously, respected by his boss, and proud to be a gov- 
ernment employee. Being the man he is he will cer- 
tainly join this new post-graduate course, if only to 
please the Minister for whom he has a great regard. 

Sam is married and has three children. His house has 
three bedrooms and a parlour, and Sam usually sits in 
the kitchen, which he prefers. His daughter—Eth—is 
being courted by a promising young fellow named Ron, 
and every evening the young couple have the parlour 
to themselves. Once a week Sam and his wife go to the 
pictures, and once or twice Sam walks to the local. He 
left school thirty-four years ago with a rather sketchy 
knowledge of arithmetic. On the fingers of one hand 
you could count the books he has read in adult life. He 
is not a subscriber to The Economist, but he gets much 
pleasure on Sundays from the News of the World. 
When a letter has to be written he gets his wife to write 
it, and his own penmanship is confined to football pool 
entries. His daily round is not what intellectuals call a 
full, free and rich life; but then he is not an intellectual. 
On the other hand he is honest, happy and content with 
his lot. In fact, a very decent bloke. 

That is Sam’s life as it is lived today, and so it will go 
on until next July. After that things will be different. 
On July rst his extra-mural course begins, and Sam’s 
daily routine will be revolutionised. He will begin by 
interviewing his director of studies, who will give 
general instructions and provide him with notes to 
cover his homework during the first month. The notes 
will deal with the theory of heat (“ sensible, latent and 








Importance of Journalists 


Journalism has acquired a vast influence over society, 
and the controversies, involving the interests, moral and 
physical, of mankind, which formerly originated in 
colleges, were embodied in huge folios, and carried on by 
seraphic doctors, now begin and end, the writers being 
anonymous, in journals, which are like the all-encom- 
passing sea, and literature, arts, and sciences run into 
them. Only as they cast these treasures on their surface 
are they perceived and appreciated. They are not merely 
great teachers, but they so fill space that they stop the 
avenues to all other teaching. Their plaudits stimulate, 
and their sneers or their censure repress, our actions. If 
formerly it were necessary that errors should not be pro- 
pagated by great Books and learned doctors, it must now 
be necessary that they should not be propagated by un- 
learned scribes in either large or small journals. Being 
subject to no other censorship than that of the public or 
of one another—and none other can be desired—it is a 
matter of duty in the public and in the journals to check 
error in journalism wherever it sprouts forth. For any one 
journal such a task would be an impossibility ; but all to 
some extent perform it, and so the controversies of 
journalists are the real and best correctives of their own 
many and very important errors. 


The Economist 
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total”), and with the chemistry of fuels (“their 
proximate analysis and heating value”). They wil! 
explain the difference between the qualities of 
“saturated steam and superheated steam,” and 
emphasise the “importance of dry steam.” In a 
month’s time, having mastered the notes and written 
the necessary essays, Sam will attend the stokers’ class, 
at which his work will be corrected by his director of 
studies, and any difficulties (latent or total) will be 
ironed out. If he cuts a lecture his name will be reported 


to the authorities. 
* 


At home, Sam will have to reorganise his household. 
Ron and Eth must find somewhere else for their court- 
ing. The parlour (now his study) is henceforth reserved 
for Sam’s prep. Mrs Sam will go to the pictures alone. 
The local will see Sam no more. After twenty 
weeks of intensive private study and tuition, Sam will 
sit for his preliminary exam. If he gets through that he 
will have his practical, and later on take his intermediate. 
He will attend for this first exam at a hospital examina- 
tion centre, at which every precaution will be taken to 
prevent him cheating. He will, of course, be allowed 
“to use a slide rule and drawing instruments,” but he 
will be watched to see that he does not make signs to a 
fellow-examinee. 

Five feet will separate him from his neighbour, to 
make sure that he does not crib. Even if he manages 
to dodge the precautions it is quite likely that he will 
gain nothing, for a good many hospital stokers are 
illiterate in English. They come from distant parts of 
the Commonwealth and, naturally, they will have the 
papers translated for them, each man into his own 
tongue—Tamil, Greek or Maltese ; so Sam could look 
over their shoulders till his eyes popped without getting 
any illicit help from their answers. Sam’s examination 
will last three hours, and he will not be allowed to leave 
the hall till one hour of the three is past. If he is obliged 
to leave the hall (as the rules prettily put it) “for any 
personal reason,” he “must be accompanied by an 
Invigilator or a person authorised by an Invigilator.” 

In this matter we must face facts bravely and declare 
that Sam’s chance of reaching the Intermediate are 
negligible. He might perhaps wangle a medical certifi- 
cate from one of the consultants, and so get an aegrotat ; 
but that line is not very hopeful. Sam, however, is not 
a man to admit defeat. Failing in December, 1957, he 
will try again in June, 1958 ; December, 1958 ; June, 
1959 ; December, 1959 ; and so on. His studies will 
become more and more intensive. He will grow pale 
and acquire a scholar’s stoop. Perhaps he will weaken, 
collapse and die before his time. If so, there is an 
epitaph all ready for his tombstone : — 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth 

And Melancholy marks him for her own. 
Alternatively, of course, Sam may leave the hospital 
service and go and stoke boilers somewhere else. But 
perhaps the Ministry of Health—which has just 
changed its political head—has not thought of that. 
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Notes of the 








Week 








Dulles Doctrine? 


AR DULLES’S ever-open mouth is an easy target, even 
M when he is not being pressed hard. Last week he 
was undergoing sharp cross-examination by senators who 
wanted his blood (the hearings on the Middle East are 
further discussed in American Survey on page 383) ; and 
his remark about American soldiers feeling happier if 
British and French troops were not at their side deserves to 
be read in its context. Senator Morse, the maverick, had 
demanded an assurance that Americans would not be 
expected to “ go it alone ” in defence of any Middle Eastern 
country while their allies stood idly by. The Secretary of 
State not unnaturally asked Mr Morse to consider what 
reception British or French soldiers might get in present 
circumstances ; and then, instead of closing his mouth, he 
put his foot in it. The State Department might have saved 
itself the trouble of trying to explain that Mr Dulles meant 
no offence. The damage was done. 

The Secretary of State’s characteristically unhappy choice 
of words was not, however, the real point of the episode. 
Indeed, his clumsiness and the inevitable violent reaction 
to it have together obscured the point, which is an important 
one. Behind the Aunt Sally is the man, and behind the 
man the mood. The American Administration has no 
intention of presenting itself to the Asian-Arab world as the 
partner of Britain and France, except in the defined spheres 
of the North Atlantic and South East Asia defence treaties. 
Ii is keenly aware of the massive effort that the communist 
propaganda machine has been making to depict America 
as the real prime mover behind Anglo-French actions in 
the Arab world. In the event of a full-scale Soviet onslaught 
on the Middle East, these considerations would be swept 
aside. But at present the task which Mr Dulles has set 
himself is to check the spread of communist influences ; 
and, undeterred by congressional banderilleros, he has held 
to his entirely understandable thesis that, while a pledge of 
American support may stiffen some Arab backs, an offer of 
tripartite western backing would now get a cold shoulder. 
Bitterly as British ministers and back-benchers may resent 
this attitude, it is important that they should see it clearly 
for what it is, and not delude themselves into thinking that 
it is all just a slip of Mr Dulles’s tongue. 


The Big Bang 


REPARATIONS to complete the British {£100 million 
r thermo-nuclear research project by testing a fission- 
fusion-fission bomb in the megaton ranges (as well as some 
“clean” atomic warheads) are proceeding, and a large area 
of ocean in the vicinity of Christmas Island has been 





scheduled as closed to shipping in the months ahead. 
Already the Japanese have begun complaining that this not 
only reduces their normal fishery in the south seas, but 
involves their catching large quantities of unsaleable and 
unprofitable radioactive fish elsewhere. Nor will the British 
test be particularly welcome in the United Nations bodies 
embroiled with disarmament, though it may heighten the 
sense of urgency in getting such tests rationed or banned. 
The report of the UN scientists’ committee on the effect 
of the tests so far made is not expected until 1958. 

Recent Russian tests have rated only small headlines in 
the western press. The British test may produce rather 
more excitement. There is, however, no sign that the 
government will be deflected from completing the decision 
made in 1955 to have the hydrogen bomb and announced 
by Sir Winston Churchill at that time. Having it, and 
being seen to have it, may offset some of the impression 
given by the expected defence cuts. For though the 
possession of the supreme deterrent may be useless in day- 
to-day British diplomacy, it is a warning and guarantee that 
if the worst came to the worst the country’s dying sting 
would be not merely dangerous but lethal. 


Rents in the Rents Bill? 


HE Rents Bill is making very slow progress through 

Standing Committee upstairs in the House of 
Commons ; the only amendment accepted so far is one 
ensuring that certain controlled tenancies covered by 
leases or special agreements should not have their rents 
raised with the rest. But the Government’s general 
intentions are becoming clearer. It looks as if it is going 
to stand commendably firm about rises in the rents of 
houses that will remain under control, despite the political 
furore this is causing. Great play is being made with the 
fact that up to two-thirds of the 44 million houses remain- 
ing controlled will have their rents doubled, and that some 
24 million of them may suffer increases of more than 
7s. 6d. a week ; but both these points are reflections of 
the extraordinary fact that almost threequarters of these 
houses at present have rents below 10s. a week. If the 
bill receives the Royal Assent somewhere around June, then 
—since the bill will become operative a month after 
receiving the Royal Assent, and since all rent increases will 
require three months’ notice and increases over 7s. 6d. a 
week nine months’ notice—the impact should be felt 
between about October of this year and late spring of next 
year. This will approximately coincide with the period of 
settlement of the next round of wage demands, but it 
should also be something like eighteen months to two years 
before the date of the next general election. 
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The one place where the Government is going to beat 
a retreat was indicated when Mr Henry Brooke told a 
Kensington audience this week that it is “ thinking out the 
best method of easing the transition from control to 
decontrol ” of the 800,000 middle-class houses and flats 
which, under the bill as it stands, would be thrown on to 
the free market on six months’ notice from the landlord. 
Any yielding to pressure here will be deplorable, but there 
can be differing degrees of deplorability in whatever is to 
be done: 

(1) The worst course would be to reduce the number of 
houses to be freed ; that would make the rise in rents of 
the remainder much steeper. Fortunately, there is no 
sign that the Government is considering this course. 

(2) One possibility is that the Government may limit 
the rise in rents that will be allowed, at any rate for a 
period ; it might limit the new rent to twice the gross 
rateable value plus service charges, so that the main 
difference between these houses and fully controlled 
houses would be that the tenants of them would still be 
deprived of security of tenure. Oddly, some of the 
property-owning companies would not greatly object to 
such a decision; their main immediate eagerness is to 
be allowed to get rid of bad tenants, and they (although 
apparently not the protesting tenants) know quite well 
that in a free market most of these 800,000 rents will not 
rise above twice the gross rateable value anyway. But, in 
that case, why impose the restriction and thus preverit 
some flats and houses in exceptional demand from being 
shaken out on to the free market ? 

(3) The Government’s most likely course is perhaps to say 
that the full new rents, and the ending of security of tenure, 
cannot become operative until, say, twelve or eighteen 
months after the operative day of the bill, so that tenants 
should be able to try to negotiate longer leases giving them 
varying degrees of security of tenure. 


Of these three courses, the third—despite all the dis- 
advantages discussed in The Economist last week—would 
nevertheless be, by a short head, the least deplorable. It 
would also, however, delay until nearer the next general 
election a storm which has some day simply got to be faced. 


Two Attitudes Struck 


HREE points each can be made about two individual 

Labour displays of deep emotion in the past week, 
beginning with Dr Summerskill’s charges against the 
conduct of British operations at Port Said. First, all 
independent evidence—including especially Sir Edwin 
Herbert’s admirably reasoned account—suggests that 
some of Dr Summerskill’s original charges were inac- 
curate both in imputation and fact. What she said 
on television on Monday really carried a very different 
nuance from what she said when she first got off her 
aeroplane. Secondly, if she believed these charges to be 
true, she should not be attacked for having uttered them ; 
there has even been a queer, though deplorably self-excited, 
sort of courage in what she has done. Thirdly, when a 


Cabinet Minister says that “Dr Summerskill has given 
ammunition to this country’s enemies,” he must expect to 
arouse wry smiles from Labour members ; for everybody 
at Westminster knows that she has really given ammunition 
to the Conservatives. After certain demonstrations in favour 
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of female emancipation in a previous visit to the Middle 
East, Dr Summerskill’s evidence is likely to be regarded in 
the Arab world as that of a very strange lady ; the damage 
she has done there is not great. Domestically, however, 
like Mr Bevan’s long-remembered lapse about vermin, the 
stigma of this piece of bad reporting and worse politics is 
likely to stick. 

There should be an electoral stigma attaching to another 
private Labour initiative in the past week, but unfortunately 
there will not be. A number of Labour MPs have signed 
a motion protesting against the projected appointment 
of the German General Speidel to command Nato ground 
forces in Central Europe. The reasoned argument against 
this appointment is that he will be a German general with- 
out very many German soldiers ; the even more reasoned 
reply to that, however, is that his appointment is more likely 
to ensure that there will be more German soldiers, which 
is what Nato wants. A protest could also be understood if 
General Speidel were the sort of man to whom personal 
exception could be taken ; he is not, although it is quite 
probable that less desirable sorts of German military leaders 
may come on to the scene later—because exceptionable 
people of all nationalities sometimes make very good 
generals. But the real basis of the private Labour motion 
is to be found in neither of these arguments, It is to be 
found in pure racialism ; and anti-German racialism in 
Europe can be just as unpleasant a thing as anti-black 
racialism in South Africa. 


Step by Step 


HE outline of Mr Hammarskjéld’s report to the General 

Assembly on the opposite page shows that he is neither 
so vague nor so evasive about the problem of Israeli- 
Egyptian relations, and the United Nations’ duty in regard 
to them, as many accounts of the report have suggested. 
The Assembly must, in his opinion, call upon both countries 
te adhere once again to the armistice agreement, observance 
of which is the essence of the November 2nd resolution 
from which UN action and the creation of the emergency 
force developed. And, to re-establish the armistice agree- 
ment, Israel must complete its withdrawal from Egypt. 
His aim is to restore the status juris, not the status quo ante, 
a distinction important to his concept of progressive action 
towards a settlement. 

At this stage his recommendations do not go beyond 
the demand for assurances from Egypt and Israel that they 
will keep to the armistice agreement ; there are no concrete 
guarantees of the sort Israel seeks. It is, however, implied 
in his report that the guarantee should be the assembly’s 
grip on the problem. Uno is at present tied to the agree- 
ment, as much as the two parties, by the fact that the 
Security Council approved it, but if the agreement is 
destroyed by the refusal of either or both countries to 
restore it in practice, then presumably the assembly will 
be free to consider new action. Mr Hammarskjéld, in his 
step-by-step approach, might then be expected to point to 
the action that should be taken. 

By refusing to withdraw completely and by claiming that 
the armistice agreement is dead, Israel is restoring the 
assembly’s right to consider the situation as a whole. As 
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The Hammarskjold Policy 


HE Secretary General, in his report 

of January 25th to the UN General 
Assembly on Israel’s failure to complete 
its withdrawal from Egypt, makes clear 
his view that scrupulous observance of 
the armistice agreement is the essence 
of the Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 2nd, and the proper starting-point 
for all action to pacify the Egyptian- 
Israeli frontier. Further, the armistice 
agreement was approved by the Security 
Council and must be respected “ what- 
ever new arrangements the UN may now 
wish to make.” Therefore the UN 
cannot accept Israeli control over the 
area “even if it were of non-military 
character.” 

Gaza Strip. Mr Hammarskjéld con- 
siders that the Israeli proposals for the 
Gaza strip are incompatible with the 
armistice agreement. To broaden the 
functions of the UN emergency force in 
Gaza would need the consent of Egypt. 
So would any widening of UN adminis- 
trative responsibilities in Gaza; the 
Assembly could recommend it but could 
not demand compliance. Nevertheless, 
he concludes that the Assembly might 
have to face “ added responsibilities ” in 
the strip. 

Access to Aqaba Gulf. He gives 
quasi-legal advice against Egypt’s right 
to blockade the Gulf, though he points 
out that the International Law Commis- 
sion refused to define the legal position 
of straits such as Tiran (“straits 
forming part of the territorial sea of one 


or more states and constituting the sole 
means of access to the port of another 
state”) He argues that claims to 
belligerent rights in the straits should 
be limited to “clearly non-controversial 
situations” and that in any*case the 
international significance of the gulf 
might justify the right of innocent 
passage. 

The Suez Canal. Mr Hammarskjéld 
points out that the Security Council’s 
resolution of September 1, 1951, which 
ruled against the belligerent rights 
claimed by Egypt against Israel in the 
Suez Canal, was based on the “ per- 
manent character” of the armistice 
agreement. If Israel withdrew behind 
the armistice lines the Assembly could 
then conclude that the agreement was 
still in force and that neither side had 
belligerent rights (which would mean 
Egypt had no right to close the canal 
to Israeli shipping). 

Action. He likens the armistice agree- 
ment to a mnon-aggression pact and 
considers that progress towards a solu- 
tion of problems would only be impeded 
if the agreement were by-passed. He 
therefore calls for scrupulous obser- 
vance by Israel and Egypt particularly 
of Article I, which rules out aggressive 
action, and Articles VII and VIII ; these 
restrict the deployment of forces on both 
sides of the armistice lines and limit 
Egypt and Israel to “defensive forces ” 
in their respective areas of the front. He 
suggests that if El Auja were demili- 
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tarised in accordance with the annistice 
agreement, the UN emergency force 
might be stationed on the Israeli side of 


the Armistice line, at least in that 
zone. 
His report clearly directs the 


Assembly to the view that the Egyptian 
blockade of the gulf is wrong and the 
denial of the Suez Canal to Israeli 
shipping is also wrong ; but the essential 
prerequisite is to re-establish the validity 
of the armistice agreement by the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces completely 
behind the demarcation lines. Implicit 
throughout the report is the Secretary 
General’s view that this would be the 
starting point for fresh action, not the 
end of the Assembly’s responsibilities. 
He concludes that by securing obser- 
vance of the armistice agreement the 
Assembly would have made “a signifi- 
cant step in preparation for further 
constructive action” and would then 
“be able to turn to constructive tasks.” 
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M R HAMMARSKJOLD’S sheet-anchor as 
‘hk he manoeuvres between Israel and 
Egypt is the 1949 armistice agreement 
between the two countries. This, in 
common with the other three agreements 
which Israel signed later that year with 
Lebanon, Jordan and Syria, was engi- 
neecred by the United Nations mediator, 
Dr Ralph Bunche, to bridge the period 
between the cease-fire and the formal 
ending of the Palestine war by peace 
treaty. Since the agreements have never 
been replaced by peace settlements, 
revised, or abrogated, they are still 
legally in force however much their con- 
ditions have been violated in the past 
eight years. 

The Israel-Egypt agreement, which 
set the pattern for the others, was an 
attempt to freeze the military situation. 

he signatories affirmed the cease-fire 
(fighting was supposed to have stopped 
about six months earlier but through 
the winter of 1948-49 both sides were 








The Palestine Armistice 


still skirmishing for position), forswore 
hostile acts against each other and 
agreed, at least temporarily, to a frontier. 

Since the United Nations had given 
up their attempts to partition Palestine 
by criteria other than military victory, 
the demarcation line, with very few 
deviations, cut between the two armies. 
But the Israelis, resenting the loop round 
the Gaza strip, had a qualifying clause 
written into the Egyptian agreement (but 
not into the others) stating that the 
armistice line was not to be construed 
as a political boundary and did not pre- 
judice the ultimate rights of either party. 

In an attempt to immunise the 
frontier between Israel and Egypt, the 
agreement limited the strength of the 
armed forces which could be stationed 
on either side of it. The area round the 
village of El Auja on the Israeli side of 
the border was to be completely demili- 
tarised and used as the headquarters 
of the truce supervision organisation. 




















Both the letter and the spirit of the 
agreement have been consistently broken. 
The most flagrant abuses were the 
double blockade of Israel, the never- 
ending raids across the border and the 
Israeli attack last October. Although 
the Security Council on several occa- 
sions called the two sides to order, the 
provisions of the agreement were never 
enforced and consequently mainly 
ignored. The peace settlement has never 
materialised, and a situation which is 
intrinsically at boiling point could not 
be kept on ice. 


The armistice agreement contains the 
provisions for peaceful coexistence. But 
it can only be respected if all its condi- 
tions are fulfilled: blockades, boycotts 
and guerrilla warfare are hostile acts as 
much the seizure of territory. The 
Israelis clair that the agreement is in 
ruins: it needs some powerful scaffold- 
ing if it is to be rebuilt. 
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this is what the Israeli government wants, it can be expected 
to continue to refuse ; but it is also probable that its con- 
ditions for withdrawal—such as the demand for the demili- 
tarisation of Sinai—need not be taken at their full face 
value. 

The president of the Assembly has adjourned the formal 
debate while the Secretary General’s report is discussed 
in the lobbies. This is no doubt necessary if enough sup- 
port is to be rallied to give any new resolution the required 
two-thirds majority. But, if the speech of the Soviet 
delegate on Tuesday is any guide, he will be at work to 
perpetuate the unrest in the Middle East by obstructing 
any constructive use of the UN emergency force. 


Double-Headed King 


ING SAUD, who is at present visiting Washington, must 
K present an interesting problem for the State Depart- 
ment as it restudies Middle East policy. On one side he is 
unquestionably anti-communist, for his antique and absolute 
monarchy cannot stomach even a hint of reform from any- 
where but itself. On the other side his policy is com- 
pletely identified with that of Egypt and Syria, the two 
countries whose false neutrality has allowed the very com- 
munist penetration that the United States now seeks to 
combat. 

Probably he is permitting himself in Washington a few 
grimaces at the policies of the Egyptian and Syrian govern- 
ments. The association, one can be sure, is being presented 
as a marriage of convenience forced upon the faithful of 
Arabia by the wicked imperialism of the British. (“ Now if 
only the United States would do something about his rights 
in Buraimi and be more tactful about the Baghdad Pact 
which upsets that nuisance of a fellow Nasser . . .”) This 
Must seem an appropriate time for King Saud to tell the 
President and Mr Dulles what a warm place awaits America 
in the hearts of the Arabs if only Britain is ditched. 

One must hope that those American diplomats who are 
not readily deceived by this approach are in action ; for the 
mainspring of Saudi Arabian activity for years has been the 
determination to isolate Iraq, not because that country is 
friendly to the West, but because of the enmity of the two 
royal families. In his single-minded pursuit of this end, 
King Saud has muddied the broad stream of Arab national- 
ism with his money, and has without hesitation made 
common cause with communism when it suited. To no 
small extent he has been paymaster for President Nasser in 
other Arab countries. 

He is reported to want money and arms from the United 
States ; these requests must be seen against his agreement 
with Egypt and Syria on January 19th to finance Jordan’s 
rejection of the treaty with Britain. By this agreement the 
three countries undertook to arm Jordan ; and it seems clear 
that aid to Saudi Arabia will release other funds and money 
for this purpose. King Saud’s oil income last year was about 
£82 million. 

His strongest card is the United States air base at Dhahran 
on the Persian Gulf. The five-year agreement by which 
America holds this base expired in June, and King Saud is 
taking his time about renewing it, knowing perfectly well its 
strategic importance since the United States gave up the 
wartime airfields in Iran and Egypt. 
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The Railwaymen’s “No” 


HE National Union of Railwaymen, in rejecting the 

latest offer of the British Transport Commission, 
threatens to renew the old and costly strife between the 
railway unions. Three weeks ago the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen decided to accept 
the increase of 3 per cent awarded to them by the railways’ 
arbitration tribunal, although they had claimed as much as 
15 per cent. The National Union of Railwaymen, mean- 
while, which was engaged in separate negotiations with the 
Transport Commission, had rejected an offer of 3 per cent. 
Mr Campbell, the general secretary, argued that this would 
give only 4s. to the lowest paid, a sum which he claimed 
(according to his arithmetic) would not compensate them 
for the higher prices of necessities. The transport com- 
mission then raised its offer to 5s. 6d. at the bottom of the 
scale, and to 7s. instead of 6s. 6d. at the top.. This would 
have given an average increase of about 3} per cent since 
the railwaymen’s last increase. But the negotiating com- 
mittee was still not satisfied, and the union’s executive con- 
firmed the rejection. They want a percentage increase, but 
one nearer to their claim of 10 per cent—which they will 
now take to arbitration. 

What do they expect the tribunal to say? They hope 
that it will be impressed by their argument (which the 
ASLEF did not use) that they are hardly treated compared 
with other nationalised industries. The railways tribunal 
has not always been notable for its consistency, but could 
it, after making its award to the locomotive men 
expressly and solely on the basis of the cost of living, now 
act on some entirely: different principle ? The NUR may 
find itself offered only the same 3 per cent—less than the 
transport commission’s offer, which has now been with- 
drawn. What then? The railwaymen would find the 
nation very unsympathetic towards any attempt to exploit 
the present dependence ‘on their services. 


Middlemen Vindicated 


T is a favourite theme of both the National Farmers’ 
Union and the Labour Party that the honest toiler and 
the hard-pressed housewife are being jointly exploited by 
inefficient “ middlemen.” This claim seems particularly 
plausible in the case of fruit and vegetables: commodities 
suffering from widely fluctuating prices and periodic 
unsaleable surpluses, together with a highly intricate 
marketing system whose chief feature appears to be long, 
slow hauls to and from the appalling maelstrom of Covent 
Garden. It is therefore very remarkable—and to anyone 
who still believes in genuine competition most refreshing— 
to discover how well the despised middleman emerges from 
the careful and detailed investigations of the Committee on 
Horticultural Marketing (Cmd 61): 


(a) Is the present system of horticultural marketing basi- 
cally inefficient? Definitely not. Multiple handling and long 
hauls are not evidence of waste but essential elements in 
meeting the rapidly changing pattern of supply and demand 
for a large number of partially inter-changeable products. 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
This automatic machine passes small 
transmitting valves through thirty stages 
during the pumping and.sealing processes. 


This machine is part of the product 


In the final stages of manufacture, Mullard valves and 
television tubes part company with the machines on 
which they are processed. But until they do, the machines 
are virtually part of the product. 

Machines on which electronic valves and tubes are 
manufactured can be used forno other purpose. Their design 
is so closely related to the design of the product that the 
introduction of a development in one is rarely possible 
without a modification or adjustment in the construction 


of the other. In many cases, the valves or tubes are 
activated while still on the machines which process them. 

That is why the greater part of Mullard machinery and 
equipment is designed, developed and built in Mullard’s 
own engineering department. Constant research into 
manufacturing techniques and progressive development 
of plant and machinery are among the reasons why 
Muilard products enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
performance and reliability. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES + X-RAY TUBES 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES > MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT - FINE WIRE 


[Mutlard] 
MULLARD LIMITED * MULLARD HOUSE + TORRINGTON PLACE ° LONDON W.C.I! 
MP527D 
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Overheard at Half-time at a Flood-lit “*So | said to my Chairman, it’s all very well to talk about 
enemas big readerships, but when it comes to selecting the 
papers to advertise in you've got to reckon where those 
readers live.” 
‘‘And what did he say?” 


“He said he couldn't care less where they lived as long as 
they had the money to buy our goods, which gave me the 
perfect opening to tell him about the eight major 
conurbations in the |.P.A. Survey.*” 

‘“‘Conurbations? That's a very high-falutin’ word.” 


“It's quite simple, really. They are the eight largest 

industrialised areas in the country. The areas where the 

big wages and salaries are earned, and | told him that to be 

sure of getting our goods talked about in those areas we 

* should advertise in the papers which are read there. And 

So I said the top three, of course, are the Daily Mirror, Daily 
Express and the News Chronicle. He was particularly 

pleased about the Chronicle, because he reads it himself. 

LO my He says it’s the one popular daily which encourages its 
readers to think for themselves, and therefore must 

appeal to the intelligent type of person, irrespective of 


Chairman ____ his social or income group.” 


‘So those are the papers you're going to advertise in?” 


“Certainly. There’s no point in his having an Advertisin 
*The Independent Survey conducted by the y : P ‘ , ‘ g - g 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. | Manager if he doesn't take his advice, is there? 


And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert 
isement Director. FLEET 


NEWS CHRONICLE i 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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(b) Are middlemen’s profits excessive? Generally 
speaking—No. Distributive costs absorb about one-third 
of the total value of horticultural sales, which compares 
reasonably well with European countries and is much lower 
than the distributive margin in the United States. 

(c) Do retailers keep up prices unfairly in times of glut ? 
Not on the whole. Retail margins are relatively rigid, but 
they do move in sympathy with the prices received by 
producers. Drastic price-cutting in a glut is usually no 
solution, because of the public’s limited capacity suddenly 
to stuff itself with fruit and vegetables. 

(d) Could producers go into horticultural marketing with 
advantage? In a sphere where flexibility is the first and 
basic essential, the creation of compulsory marketing 
boards would be a major blunder. Producers’ co-operatives 
may naturally develop, but there is no point in subsidising 
them, and there are “no easy pickings ” to be had in the 
wholesale trade—it is far too competitive. 

(e) Is there sharp practice by unscrupulous wholesalers ? 
Many producers are convinced that there is, and the com- 
mittee concedes that it sometimes occurs, although primarily 
at the expense of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its 
recipe is an Institute of Salesmen, which would control by 
public censure the few disreputable firms and individuals. 

(f) Should imports be limited in order to protect the 
home crop? Definitely not. Other considerations apart, 
since both supply and demand of most fruits and vegetables 
are fairly erratic, such protection could only work by per- 
manently under-budgeting for imports—to the consumers’ 
great disadvantage. 

These are all negative conclusions. There is of course 
also much scope for improvement—but in the direction of 
lubricating the present system (by way of improved market 
intelligence, better grading schemes, etc.), not of com- 
pulsory marketing. The committee recommends that a 
Horticultural Marketing Council should be set up, to 
promote development, research, and publicity. It also offers 
proposals for some decentralisation from, and more improve- 
ments at, Covent Garden. 


Soviet Show in Cairo 


USSIA is working hard to establish a pre-eminent 
position for the eastern block in Egyptian trade. The 
latest move is the Soviet industrial exhibition now being 
held in Cairo, where people are flocking to see the products 
that Russia can offer. The range is wide, covering every- 
thing from gramophone records to helicopters. Particular 
attention has been paid to agricultural machinery and 
tractors. 

Britain and France have dropped out of the Egyptian 
market ; the communist countries are stepping in. This 
situation was made worse by the Suez crisis but not created 
by it. British trade, which before the war constituted over a 
quarter of Egypt’s foreign dealings, has steadily declined to 
the point at which the National Bank of Egypt can refer 
to it as of “secondary” importance. In the first half of 
1956—that is, before the crisis—Egypt sold goods worth 
only £4.4 million to Britain; and although Britain sold 
£14 million worth of goods to Egypt, this was because of 
the £20 million released by Britain from the sterling 
balances. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, bought 
£11.8 million as compared with only £2.8 million in the 
corresponding half of the year before. Iron Curtain trade, 
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including that of China, now constitutes about 38 per cent 
of Egypt’s foreign business. 

In the concentration upon President Nasser’s politics, 
it is not always remembered in this country that Soviet 
influence in Egypt can almost exactly be dated from the 
start of closer trading with the Soviet block in 1954. In 
combating Soviet influence in Egypt, a revival of western 
trade, when the time is opportune, is more important than 
Eisenhower aid. 


Light and Shade in Kashmir 


S entertainment for the connoisseur, some of last week’s 
developments in the Kashmir dispute rivalled the 
hearings on Bernard Shaw’s will. Mr Krishna Menon, in 
the course of an eight-hour filibuster, assured the Security 
Council that no “ zero hour” was approaching. Just two 
days later, India announced that the new Kashmir constitu- 
tion had come into force. Mr Menon insisted that the new 
constitution made “no difference.” The Soviet delegate 
insisted that it made all the difference ; by its adoption, he 
said, “the question of Kashmir has been settled by the 
people of Kashmir themselves.” (Mr Sobolev thus deviated 
both from the Moscow and from the Peking lines ; for while 
Mr Khrushchev declared the question settled in 1955, 
before the constitution had been adopted, Mr Chou still 
reserves judgment.) 

The Council, however, got in under the wire with a reso- 
lution recalling its previous rulings, accepted by both India 
and Pakistan, that Kashmir’s fate should be decided by a 

plebiscite under UN 
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supported the reso- 
lution. Russia, 
which could have 
vetoed it, abstained. 
This looked 
decidedly odd after 
Mr Sobolev had 
denounced the 
resolution so 
strongly. One ex- 
planation offered is 
that Russia was pay- 
ing Mr Nehru out for his unbrotherly remarks about 
Hungary ; another, that it did not want Kashmir to come 
before the UN Assembly and thereby further embarrass 
both Russia and India. Moscow is unlikely to explain the 
enigma, but its present eagerness to court Moslem opinion 
may well be explanation enough. 

Unfortunately, behind these intriguing antics lie some 
sad realities, of which Pakistan reminded the Council by 
such vivid means as circulating an appeal addressed to Uno 
by Sheikh Abdullah, the deposed premier of Kashmir, from 
the jail where India has kept him without trial since 1953. 
The coming elections in Indian-held Kashmir (open only 
to pro-Indian parties) seem no more likely to resolve the 
real problem than did the accession to India of a fugitive 
maharaja in 1947. On a real view of its own interests, 
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Delhi would surely be wise to welcome and explore Mr 
Suhrawardy’s offer to let Pakistan troops in Kashmir be 
replaced by a UN force. That withdrawal would remove 
what Mr Menon, Mr Bakshi and other spokesmen for India 
call “the only issue,” and provide new hopes of ending 
a quarrel which only Russia—not even China—finds 
profitable. 


The Strike at Briggs 


Our Special Correspondent visited Dagenham to report 
on the complicated strike which sprang up there this week. 
He writes : 


HREE shop stewards at Briggs Bodies, a subsidiary and 
T neighbour of the Ford Motor Company’s factory, 
wanted to attend a meeting of the Ford national joint 
negotiating committee on January 24th. An official of their 
union, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, had asked the 
employers to allow them to attend: the employers asked 
the secretary of the committee, Mr Hallett, also of the 
AEU, whether their presence was necessary, and he said it 
was not. The three were then warned not to take time 
off in this way, but they went to the meeting and were 
therefore suspended from their employment for three days. 
Two of their fellow stewards organised small protest 
strikes: one of these was also suspended for three days, 
and the other was at first suspended and later sacked. By 
Wednesday the whole of the Briggs factory had come to a 
halt because of the strike, and the stoppage of Briggs 
caused the stoppage of Fords. Speeches at the mass meet- 
ings on Wednesday were scattered with phrases like “ Oar 
patience is running out ” or “ The workers are always under 
duress.” An “ Open Letter to the Public ” issued by their 
committee speaks of the prospect, if the management win 
this struggle, of a return to “sweated labour and horrible 
working conditions.” 

The company pointed out that, had they wanted to get 
rid of these men, they could have done so along with the 
1,750 men dismissed in January. They say that the reason 
for suspending the stewards was simply that they absented 
themselves without leave and failed to abide by the agreed 
negotiating machinery. But they must have been pleased, 
after years of trouble, to enforce procedural agreements 
(although they have no backlog of cars to keep up their 
flow of exports), and they must have been glad to have a 
chance to get rid of at least one trouble-maker. This shop- 
stewards’ committee has for long been dominated by 
extreme militants, and Briggs has a record of continuous 
strikes and stoppages which are always amply covered 
and encouraged in the Dai!y Worker. Opportunities for 
making trouble have been increased by the fact that Fords 
took over Briggs in 1953, and the attempt to bring condi- 
tions of service in the two factories into line has caused 
some inevitable friction. The management may to some 
extent be responsible for increasing its own troubles, for 
employers throughout the motor industry have tended to 
huild up the shop stewards, as the men on the spot, at the 
expense of the union officials. 

More than half the labour force at Briggs directly joined 
the strike. At the mass meetings there was plenty of dis- 
agreement as to the right time and place for the next 
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meeting, but none was voiced about the rightness of the 
strike action: all speakers professed determination that the 
shop stewards—the men who make a fuss on their behalf— 
should not be “ victimised.” As this goes to press the AEU 
and Fords, unable to meet officially until work is resumed, 
are having unofficial meetings which may help to solve the 
present deadlock. But it will not be easy to bring long- 
term peace to Briggs. 


Screening Civil Servants 


HE Three Advisers who have to judge the reliability 
i of civil servants who are “employed in connection 
with work the nature of which is vital to the security of 
the state” have been given new terms of reference ; they 
were set out this week in reply to a parliamentary question 
by Mr Powell, the new Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
and it is right that they should cause some initial concern. 
The meaning of “ having been associated with communists ” 
or of “being susceptible to communist pressure ” leads 
tautologically back to being unreliable in the view of the 
Three Advisers ; and the onus of proving that he is not 
unreliable lies on the accused, who will be told of the 
charges that have been laid against him, but not so fully 
that he can guess by whom the charges have been laid. 
On legalistic and libertarian grounds, it is possible to 
think up many criticisms of this procedure ; unfortunately, 
it is not so easy to suggest a better system if security is 
to be preserved. 

Probably the most sensible—if slightly cynical—view is 
that the best salve for uneasiness can be found in the un- 
official checks and balances which an alert public conscience 
has caused to be built up. Britain’s witch hunt is a gentle- 
manly one. The penalty of being found unreliable is not 
usually crushing. Genuine efforts are made to see if the man 
so judged can be transferred to another job ; if it is less to 
his liking, well, the communist sympathiser who takes up 
physics cannot complain if his field of research is changed 
from atomics to fish manure. Promotion may be prejudiced, 
and the man accused (even when accused only of being 
“susceptible to pressure”) cannot but become in closed 
circles a subject of gossip—but he risked that in the nature 
of the private life he is adjudged to have chosen to live. 
What if he is wrongly adjudged ? The best safeguard 
against this probably does not lie in the rules, but in 
Ministers’ knowledge that every doubtful action they take— 
together with some certainly correct ones—will set the 
watchdogs of civil liberty barking. More power to their 
barking, but do not let it have too hysterical a ring. 


Common Market Nearly Home 


HE treaties of the Common Market and Euratom seem 
; be nearly home, to signature at any rate, if not 
In Brussels this week 
the ministers of the six countries had some difficult 


to the final haven of ratification. 
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moments, but their differences were not fundamental. The 
Dutch were indignant at the rather small weight they seem 
to have been given in the voting system and they still fear 
that the highly qualified form of common market in agri- 
culture may not give their exports proper scope. But 
neither this, nor even the vexed issue of the overseas terri- 
tories, seems likely to thwart the signing of the treaties 
this month. 

In the French and even perhaps the German parliaments, 
however, the vague formula found for the overseas 
territories may still cause trouble. The whole political 
interest of the treaties, indeed, will soon be turning from 
the green table in Brussels to national assemblies, above 
all the French. Good public relations rather than 
diplomacy will be needed then; and here the British 
Government has a part to play. It is remarkable how little 
French opinion has yet appreciated the genuineness of the 
change in British policy towards Europe. Some opponents 
of the common market are still arguing that there is no 
point going into it because Britain is trying to sabotage it ; 
others, like M. Mendés-France, seem to hold that France 
ought to sabotage it, because a loose free trade area with 
Britain would be preferable. They seem to forget that 
Britain’s initiative towards free trade in Europe has been 
partly prompted by the common market scheme. The 
OEEC council meeting in Paris later this month will be a 
good opportunity for Britain to make clear once more to 
French opinion the seriousness of its new European policy. 


M. Poujade’s Eclipse 


ARISIANS voted last Sunday in the second ballot of a 
by-election which was the most important test of 
French opinion since M. Mollet came to power a year ago. 
More than half a million voters are registered in the big 
constituency on the Left Bank. Admittedly, the results did 
not give an undistorted picture of the national mood. Fewer 
people vote in a by-election (nearly 42 per cent abstained 
on Sunday, against only 18 per cent in the general election 
a year ago). The centre of Paris—in contrast to its red belt 
—is predominantly middle class and rather conservative. 
Yet the comparatively good showing of the parties that back 
M. Mollet’s Algerian policy must comfort him. 

The collapse of the Radicals, a Communist setback and 
the success of conservative candidates were the chief 
features of the first ballot. The right-wing Indépendants, 
the main beneficiaries of the nationalism which has swept 
the middle classes, have now pocketed the one seat which is 
all that was at stake. The Radicals, associated with the less 
jingo stand of M. Mendés-France, seem to have been 
victims of the same mood, fhough the ambiguous position 
of this ever-divided party must have contributed. The Com- 
munist share of the total vote did not drop as much as some 
expected ; but it fell, reflecting the uneasiness provoked by 
recent events among its usually faithful supporters. 

Most significant in the second ballot, however, was the 
defeat of M. Poujade. The wave which swept more than 
50 Poujadist deputies into parliament has been receding ; 
discontented shopkeepers could see no return for their 
support ; the deputies themselves were getting restless in 
uneasy isolation. To redress the position, the Poujadist chief 
himself decided on a trial of strength, and put forward his 
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own candidature at the last moment in a district where his 
chances were in any case slender. The result was 
disastrous: he kept hardly more than half. the votes which 
one of his followers won a year ago. This failure is bound 
to bring to a head the ferment which has been at work in 
the Poujadist group ever since the Suez expedition. 


Ireland on Election Eve? 


ur correspondent in Dublin writes: It seems almost 
O certain that there will have to be an early general 
election in the Irish Republic. By and large, as a result 
of that election, most people will expect to see Mr de Valera 
and his Fianna Fail come back to power again. Mr 
Costello’s coalition government, made up mainly of Fine 
Gael and Labour supporters, has recently had a majority of 
six in the Dail ; it came down to that figure after two net 
Fianna Fail gains in by-elections. This week Mr Mac- 
Bride’s three Clann na Poblachta members, who have 
hitherto voted with Mr Costello, have announced that they 
will withdraw their support from him. If they vote with 
Fianna Fail, that would nominally leave a dead-heat in 
the Dail. One can make various niggling and possible 
corrections to this estimate: the Speaker, who is a Labour 
member, could have a casting vote ; there is a by-election 
pending, which on form should certainly be won by Fianna 
Fail ; one Labour supporter of Mr Costello might not vote 
on an early no-confidence motion, because his solvency is 
at present a matter for the courts. But Mr Costello can 
hardly hope to hang on to power by hair’s breadths of this 
kind ; his wisest course would probably be to seek an 
immediate dissolution. 
In withdrawing his support from Mr Costello, and tabling 
a motion of no confidence, Mr MacBride spoke in the first 
place of his dissatisfaction with the economic situation. 
This is a bit hard. The programme laid down at the 
meeting of the parties supporting the government in 
October last is being implemented. A capital budget, on 
which the programme largely depends, will be presented 
to the Dail in some weeks’ time. In the meantime, the 
trade figures for 1956 were rather more favourable than 
might have been expected, and it seems probable that the 
deficit in the balance of payments has been reduced from 
£35 million in 1955 to between £13 million and £15 million. 
On the other hand, unemployment now runs at about 90,000. 
It can be argued that such figures reflect the inability of 
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a number of artificially fostered industries to stand up to 
changes in trade, or that Irish labour has helped to price 
itself out of its own market. These are not attractive 
electoral arguments. 

Many people, however, will feel that Mr MacBride’s 
statement is to be judged on that passage which refers to 
the “unnecessary and provocative measures of a coercive 
nature” taken by the government in recent weeks. In 
other words, he is cross with Mr Costello for trying to 
do what he thought he politically could to stop the Ulster 
border raids. The Sinn Fein party, which may be taken 
as the political front of the IRA, has announced its inten- 
tion of putting forward candidates at the general election. 
The poll is therefore unlikely to take place under propitious 
conditions, but its results may clear the air. 


Rush Hour and Crush Hour 


HAT unpleasant London phenomenon, the rush hour, 

makes the average worker’s daily travel a penance far 
more exhausting than an equal period spent on the job ; it 
also raises the cost of travel by making it necessary to 
provide an extra fleet of vehicles, to handle peak hour traffic, 
which stands expensively idle for the rest of the day. 
Because the crowding is so familiar, there is cynicism about 
proposed remedies for it : and cynicism in full measure has 
greeted the report of the Committee for the Staggering of 
Working Hours in Central London. 


But the cynicism is wrong. For the report reveals an 
important new fact. Replies to a questionnaire sent to the 
2,000 biggest employers in Central London have disclosed 
inside the familiar “rush hours ” (extending roughly from 
8 to 9.30 in the morning, and from 4.30 to 6 in the evening) 
a succession of well-marked super-rush-hours or “crush 
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hours ” which far exceed, in intensity of traffic, the periods 
immediately preceding and following them. The 8 o’clock 
morning influx is some ten times as great as that due a 
quarter of an hour earlier, and eight times as great as that 
due a quarter of an hour later ; nearly three times as many 
workers arrive at 9 as at 8.45 ; the 9.15 contingent is down 
again to a quarter ; at 9.30 the arrivals rise again steeply, 
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and by 9.45 they have fallen to an insignificant figure. The 
evening pattern also has two well-marked peaks, one at 5, 


the other (considerably worse) at 5.30 ; from 5.30 to 5.45 
there is a precipitous drop of five-sixths or more, followed 
by a slight but perceptible rise at 6. 


At a rough calculation, the charted figures show that, even 
within the present limits of the rush periods, a smooth 
distribution of arrivals and departures between the quarter- 
hour intervals shown would cut the worst crush-hour 
crowds by a half. The committee now intends to work out 
detailed proposals, taking the geography and communica- 
tions of central London into account, and to ask for 
voluntary co-operation. It should be much easier to persuade 
employers, on the basis of these figures, to shift their hours 
ten or twenty minutes either way, than to induce the 
more drastic staggering needed to spread the rush hour 
itself beyond its present limits. For the first time, there is 
hope on the straphanger’s horizon. 





South African Universities 


NE by one the anomalies in apartheid society are being 
O expunged. Now it is the turn of the universities. 
During the present session the South African parliament 
will be asked to vote large sums for the creation of purely 
non-European universities. Later, the Minister of Educa- 
tion will probably ask for the power to exclude Africans, 
Coloureds and Indians from the two universities that are 
now non-racial, once alternative facilities are available. For 
several years the government’s slogan has been “ separate 
but equal ” university training for non-Europeans, but now 
that educational specialists have roundly declared that there 
can be no question of equality in separation, the more 
flexible expression “ comparable facilities” is being used. 


There are nine universities and colleges in South Africa, 
five of which are for whites only. Natal University is 
segregated into sections for the two groups, and Fort Hare is 
for non-Europeans only. The remaining two, Witwaters- 
rand and Cape Town, are open to any race, and about § per 
cent of their student bodies are non-European. For the 
white population of approximately 23 million, there are 
about 19,000 students: for the other 10} millions, only 
1,000. The education provided at Fort Hare and Natal is, 
by and large, of a lower standard than at either of the 
open universities: the teaching staff are paid less and there 
are nat enough of them. South Africa is no longer attract- 
ing competent lecturers from abroad and its own resources 
are already over-stretched. 


The great majority of staff and students at Witwatersrand 
and Cape Town are united against the government’s pro- 
posals, which are considered an invasion of university 
autonomy, a retrograde step for race relations and a waste 
of limited staff and money. Mixed education has worked 
well in the two universities for over forty years and provides 
almost the only equal meeting ground for the two groups. 
Moreover, since all existing universities are very poor, the 
public money to be spent on the new establishments is 
bitterly grudged. But their protest, however authoritatively 
backed, has as weak a chance as Canute against the wave 
of Nationalist policy. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Mr Head’s Last Cuts 


Srr—You imply that in the event of the 
outbreak of world war we would have 
no opportunity to use the Auxiliary Air 
Force squadrons because of the time that 
would be required to train, or “ re-train,” 
the pilots and ground crews of these 
squadrons up to the necessary state of 
operational efficiency. 


But these pilots and ground crews are 
already trained up to a high degree of 
operational efficiency in terms of flying 
skill, tactics, aircraft maintenance and 
so on. Their “ re-training,” or, rather, 
their conversion to more advanced types 
of aircraft, would in fact take only a 
very short time, and indeed could well 
largely be accomplished before an out- 
break of hostilities occurred. 


However, assuming that it be true that 
it would take too long to “re-train” 
these already highly trained units for 
their retention to be justified, then surely 
the logical extension of this argument is 
that it would equally be a complete waste 
of time for the Government to call up 
any reservists at all—or to adopt any 
form of conscription for the armed 
forces. For, after all, the great mass of 
men of military age in this country 
would be in an infinitely less advanced 
state of training for modern warfare than 
would our auxiliary forces. 


Are you, then, implying that the next 
war will see a return to the state of affairs 
of a century and more ago, when small 
and mainly volunteer armed forces only 
were employed, with the great majority 
of our citizenry remaining free to follow 
their normal occupations ? In other 
words, may we expect that there will be 
no conscription for military service and 
no recall of reservists to the colours in 
a future conflict ? If that is not to be 
the case, then surely your argument in 
favour of the disbandment of reserve 
units is completely erroneous.—Yours 
faithfully, E. L. BurRNE 
Chelmsford, Essex « 


Sir Roy’s Politics 


Sr—You imply in your Note of 
January 12th that nothing has happened 
with regard to the Central African 
Federal Government’s plans for the 
franchise since “ Lord Malvern blurted 
out something about a two-tier fran- 
chise.” This is not quite true. Recently 
discussions were held between the 
four heads of government, but no 
igreement was reached. After that 
Sir Roy Welensky described to the press 
the scheme which he had been backing: 


two “common” rolls, one to elect the 
ordinary members requiring a higher 
qualification than the present Southern 
Rhodesian common roll and thus dis- 
qualifying a large proportion of Africans 
now eligible, the other for the “ special 
representatives ” on a lower roll which 
would be mainly African. This scheme 
horrified many liberals in the country 
even more than Lord Malvern’s earlier 
remarks had done. Control of govern- 
ment would still be in the hands of the 
ordinary members, who would, under 
this scheme, be in even less danger of 
having to consider the African voters in 
their constituencies than they are under 


- the present Southern Rhodesian system. 


Moreover, any system of two rolls, one 
mainly black, the other mainly white, is 
little better than communal representa- 
tion and could only lead towards increas- 
ing extremism among candidates on both 
sides. 


Meanwhile, a lot has been heard in 
recent months from unofficial organisa- 
tions and individuals about alternative 
franchise schemes. The Capricorn 
Africa Society wants a multiple voting 
scheme, but would probably compromise 
on another system which would give all 
an equal opportunity of “earning” a 
vote, would permit Africans to have 
some political say and would not 
encourage racialism in politics. There 
is one scheme which satisfies these 
criteria and which at the same time 
might be fairly widely acceptable, and 
that is “ cross-voting ”: constituencies to 
have two members, one white, one black, 
each appealing to all voters on a single 
roll with financial or educational qualifi- 
cations, or both. Unfortunately, the 
Federal Party leadership is unlikely to 
accept any scheme as liberal as this.— 
Yours faithfully, R. J. D. ACHESON 
Mufulira Copper Mines 


The Rent Bill 


Sir—Under the Rent Bill 92 per cent 
of rented houses will remain under 
control in Scotland. 


In striking contrast to the position 
in England and Wales, many of the 
owners, most of whose houses have been 
continuously under control since 1914, 
will in terms of this bill actually have 
less rent than in 1914. In the City of 
Edinburgh (the most favoured area) the 
increase Over 1914 rents will be only 
57 per cent. Modifications to the dis- 
repair certificate procedure do not extend 
to Scotland, where owners are being left 
at the mercy of local authorities. 


This grotesque situation is brought 
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about by the failure of the Government 
to allow for the effect of the interaction 
of the (about-to-be-amended) rating 
system and of the Rent Acts in terms 
of which owners in Scotland have, since 
1920, been debarred from passing on to 
tenants increases in rates. The Valua- 
tion and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1956, 
provides that owners of controlled 
houses must reduce rents in 1957 by the 
amount of rates paid by them in 
the present year. These rates are in fact 
the highest ever. It is to the rents thus 
reduced that the 25 per cent increase 
(on rents before they were reduced) is 
to be added.—Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow, C.2 W. J. I. Muir 


South African Trial 


Sir—The arrest and trial in South 
Africa of the 150 and more opponents 
of apartheid on charges of subversive 
activities against the safety of the state 
is already responsible for great hard- 
ships, particularly to the many Africans 
involved. For example, it is reported 
from Port Elizabeth that 10 of the 
accused from that city have lost their 
jobs, including one man who had held 
the same post for seventeen years. 
But before the trial is over matters 
will get worse. 


The preliminary hearings have been 
resumed and will. probably continue for 
a couple of months or so; then will 
follow the preparation of the cases for 
the defence and, afterwards, the trial 
itself—the whole process can hardly end 
for at least six months. But the counsel 
for the defence will not all be able to 
appear at the preliminary hearings be- 
cause the funds available in the Defence 
Fund in South Africa, of which the 
Bishop of Johannesburg, Mr Alan Paton, 
the Hon Frank Lucas and Mrs Ellen 
Hellman of the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions are trustees, are insufficient and 
will have to be conserved for the 
trial itself and to maintain the hard- 
pressed families. 


Christian Action invités subscrip- 
tions to the special Christian Action 
fund, whose purposes are (a) to pro- 
vide for legal defence of the accused ; 
(b) to aid their families and dependants ; 
and (c) to help ensure that the conscience 
of the world is alive to the issues at 
stake. A very large amount of money 
will be required if the legal defence of 
the accused and the necessary aid to 
their families is to be adequately pro- 
vided for. 


Christian Action is keeping in the 
closest touch with the committee re- 
sponsible for the Bishop of Johannes- 
burg’s Defence Fund in South Africa. 
Money subscribed in Britain to the 
Christian Action fund will be distributed 
through and in consultation with this 
committee. 


Please send your gift, made payable to 
Christian Action and earmarked for this 
special South African fund, to the Secre- 
tary, Christian Action, 2, Amen Court, 
London, E.C.4.—Yours faithfully, 
Amen Court, E.C.4 L. J. CoLiLins 
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Queen and Commons 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIA- 
MENTS, 1584-1601. 

By J. E. Neale. 
Cape. 452 pages. 


ITH this volume Sir John 

Neale completes his trilogy on 
the Elizabethan Parliaments. It is a 
major achievement, distinguished beth 
for its scholarship and its humanity. His 
first volume gave a brilliant analysis of 
the House of Commons, a body pre- 
dominantly composed of the gentry, 
rooted in local and family interests but 
exposed to the influence of the great men 
and to the urgent pressure of the 
Puritans. Now, with the story of the last 
six Parliaments of the reign, he com- 
pletes his narrative. It is a period 
crowded with drama and incident: the 
last great Puritan campaign of the 
eighties ; the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots ; the deliverance from the Armada 
and the successive alarms of Spanish in- 
vasion ; the struggle for power between 
Cecil and Essex; and the mounting 
economic discontents of the nineties. 
Throughout this period the government 
depended on Parliament for supplies to 
carry on the war ; and though Elizabeth 
preferred to part with lands rather than 
with her prerogative, her continual 
political ascendancy over both Council 
and Commons remains an astonishing 
achievement. As before, Sir John Neale 
makes the queen’s tenacious defence of 
her prerogative his main theme ; and, as 
before, he pays tribute to her skill by 
giving all her speeches in full. 


The volume is enriched by much new 
material and by the freshness and vigour 
of Sir John’s interpretations. He is not 
afraid to use modern analogies freely: 
expressions such as “cold war,” “revo- 
Jutionary conspiracy,” “ party discipline,” 
“witch-hunting” and “the welfare 
state” frequently recur. He is particu- 
larly concerned to lay stress on the for- 
midable nature of the Puritan movement 
in the eighties, when the zealots in the 
Commons were supported by an 
elaborate organisation in the country, 
using all the weapons of propaganda and 
lobbying. He holds that by 1587 this 
movement, which had threatened “ revo- 
lution in both Church and State,” had 
been exposed and defeated; and he 
argues that the last Parliaments of the 
reign were much more quiescent than 
their predecessors, and that the queen 
did not share Robert Cecil’s alarm over 
the monopolies campaign. There are 
Gifficulties in stating the contrast so 
sharply, and perhaps Sir John Neale has 
been unduly influenced by the queen’s 
own views and by the decline in the 
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quality of the sources for the later period. 
Burghley himself and other councillors 
showed themselves surprisingly sym- 
pathetic to the so-called revolutionary 
conspirators. Sir John represents the 
Tudor constitution resting, even after 
the defeat of the Puritans, “on little 
more than the masterful nature and 
unique personality of an ageing Queen ” ; 
and in 1597 the initiative in social and 
economic legislation was taken by com- 
mittees of the Commons, not by the 
government. Sir John has a curiously 
ambivalent attitude towards the Puri- 
tans: for him they were fanatics engaged 
in a subversive conspiracy, and yet he 
feels that with their defeat or silence 
“ the House of Commons had lost some- 
thing of its old virtue.” Certainly he 
has no sympathy for the Puritans’ great 
opponent, Whitgift, on whom he fastens 
the adjectives “repellent,” “ sinister” 
and “ noxious.” 


But if Sir John’s interpretations are 
not always clear and consistent, it is 
largely because of the range and sen- 
sitivity of his sympathies: he has become 
too much of a “ parliament man” him- 
self to analyse the institution dispassion- 
ately. The quality of the book lies in 
its wonderfully vivid and careful recon- 
struction of the debates, committees, 
manoeuvres and of the sudden changes 
in the mood and temper of the 
Commons. Considered as a_ portrait 
gallery alone this is an exceptionally 
rewarding book. The newly discovered 
speeches of Sir Christopher Hatton 
reveal him as a remarkably effective and 
weighty government spokesman. The 
discovery of three speeches by Job 
Throckmorton, full of vigorous vitupera- 
tion, allows Sir John to strengthen the 
suggestion of Throckmorton’s identity 
with Martin Marprelate. Burghley’s 
cautious but firm sympathy with the 
radicals emerges very clearly. And, at 
the end of the reign, when men were 
wearying of the war and the war controls, 
there are interesting expressions of 
economic liberalism. “ Men,” said the 
merchant Henry Jackman bluntly, “are 
not to be compelled by penalties, but 
allured by profit, to any good exercise.” 
Raleigh had an effective trick of deflating 
proposals for paternalistic legislation by 
using statistics to demonstrate their 
impracticability. 

Something has been lost by separating 
the analysis of the first volume from the 
narrative of the second and _ third. 
“There were no party politics in the 
Elizabethan period,” we were told in the 
first volume; and yet much of the 
present narrative turns on the struggle 
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between “the extremist or root and 
branch party ” and “the Church party, 
under Whitgift’s leadership.” In the 
first volume Sir John laid great stress on 
patronage in determining the composi- 
tion of the Commons. In this volume 
he is only occasionally able to hint at this 
as a factor in political action, as in the 
suggestion of Leicester’s influence on 
the Commons’ agitation of 1586-87. But 
if it is only professional historians who 
will recognise fully just how much Sir 
John Neale has enlarged and corrected 
our knowledge of parliamentary and 
Elizabethan history, all readers will 
recognise the richness and interest of the 
material, and the skill and enthusiasm 
with which it is here displayed. 


Champion and Impresario 


THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC. 
By Robert Speaight. 
Hollis and Carter. 567 pages. 30s. 


ILAIRE BELLOC died in July 

1953. He had outlived his reputa- 
tion ; to a new generation, he was simply 
the author of the Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts and of a few over-quoted verses 
about Sussex, laughter andthe love of 
friends—or, at best, half of that engaging 
monster the Chesterbelloc. Such lapses 
are usual enough. Whatever -elements 
in a writer’s or thinker’s work are most 
closely related to the Zeitgeist of his 
productive years lose interest as that 
Zeitgeist is succeeded by another—and 
involve in that loss, for the time being, 
even those other elements which owe 
nothing to modishness. This is as true 
of the rebels, the Angry Young Men of 
their day, as of the Zeitgeist’s most en- 
thusiastic spokesmen; and the more 
they are of their time, the more complete 
is their neglect. 

Belloc suffers doubly from this pro- 
cess. He was a contemporary, only 
slightly younger, of Wells, Shaw, and 
the Webbs. Their reputations too have 
ebbed, but their protest was practically 
effective ; of them it can be said (in 
whatever tone the speaker finds appro- 
priate), si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. Belloc’s protest was in vain. As 
eager as any to shape and reform his 
time, he failed entirely. Nothing of what 
he worked for came to pass. If his name 
is to live, it must be by reason of his 
personal character and for those qualities 
in his work which are independent of 
politics, economics and propaganda—an 
idea that he would certainly have 
detested. . 

Mr Speaight’s official biography does 
full justice both to these timeless quali- 
ties and to the political and religious 
master-themes of Belloc’s life. Vivid, 
well-constructed, and absorbing to a 
degree that makes it seem half its length, 
it presents a living picture of a formid- 
able, complex and _ psychologically 
fascinating personality. The picture is 
not uncritically drawn and is not entirely 
pleasant. Belloc’s championships and 
polemics had something in common 
with those of his. béte noire, Rudyard 
Kipling: an attribute, hard to define, for 
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which the adjective “ bogus” would be 
too unkind and “ bumptious ” too crude, 
but which suggests a never-quite-out- 
grown schoolboy self-consciousness. Be- 
hind the champion of medieval Christen- 
dom, as behind the tribal bard of the 
Island Race, one is aware of a shadowy 
impresario insistently calling attention 
to a creditable performance. This is 
how a Man should live, says the Belloc 
impresario, this is what a Man should 
be: full-blooded in his loves and hates, 
quaffing wine, striding over the hills, 
making songs and singing them loudly, 
valorously upholding his faith, wielding 
words like a sword; an heir of the 
paladins, sounding Roland’s horn in a 
degenerate age; watch this Man. No 
one with an atom of perception would 
accuse Belloc of insincerity. His heart is 
in every role; that of Belloc the de- 
molisher of Whig historical fallacies, 
Belloc the European patriot, Belloc the 
master of a Sussex homestead, Belloc 
the scourge of the Party System and’ the 
Money Power, above all Belloc the 
pilgrim. If only the impresario would 
shut up and turn off the stage lighting 
. . - But he sticks closer than a brother, 
he is an alter ego, hardly, indeed, even 
alter. Under the limelight, the Man 
becomes a caricature—to be further 
caricatured by that frightful crowd of 
imitators, exhibitionist ballad-bawlers, 
conscientious swillers, Sussex-fanciers, 
Pyrenee-snobs and Merrie Englanders, 
whose mutual admiration Mr Kingsley 
Amis’s portrait of the Welch family may 
with luck have finally punctured. 

It is a major merit of Mr Speaight’s 
book that it does switch off the im- 
presario’s distorting limelight and dis- 
closes a much more dignified and human 
figure; subject to frankly admitted 
errors, capable of absurdities and blind 
spots, but a great artist and a lovable 
man. No non-Catholic can, indeed, 
accept outright Mr Speaight’s evaluation 
of the “ good things” for which Belloc 
fought. But one can feel for the fighter, 
with all his schoolboy defects—the 
streak of callousness, the sentimental 
violence, the inveterate self-projection— 
more respect than is won by many an 
ally ; as Belloc himself felt for Saladin. 
Whichever side he is on, the champion 
is a more attractive figure than the 
crassly indifferent neutral. 


The Hungarian Rising 


LA TRAGEDIE HONGROISE. 
By Francois Fejt6. 
Editions Pierre Horay. 314 pages. 690 frs. 


some ways it is a pity that Mr Fejté 
should have risked his reputation by 
rushing a mainly secondhand account of 
the recent history of Hungary into 
print—and misprints. Yet his readers 
will probably decide that it is well worth 
while to have this analysis from someone 
sO intensely aware of the Hungarian past 
and at the same time so closely associated 
with the formerly Communist writers 
who inspired the revolution of October, 
1956. It was on November Io, 1955 


(although it did not become public until 


eleven months later), that the Writers’ 
Union drew up a memorandum demand- 
ing from the authorities the abandon- 
ment of the oppressive system in force 
which, the writers declared, paralysed 
intellectual life and destroyed the pres- 
tige and influence of the party. 


Mr Fejt6é has named the national 
uprising “une révolution d’uranium.” 
For last June it became known in Hun- 
gary that uranium had been discovered 
near Pécs, and that Rakosi had promised 
the Russians the exclusive right to mine 
it. Mr Fejté believes that Rakosi’s fall 
from power in July was directly caused 
by his betrayal of the country’s uranium. 
“La conscience collective hongroise,” 
writes Mr Fejté, 

se cristallisa autour de cette richesse 

susceptible de fournir une base matérielle 

a VPindépendance du pays. Crest bien 

cette conscience qui donne au nation- 

alisme hongrois un aspect trés moderne 

. . . digne d Pére atomique. 

Mr Fejté writes with pride and with 
anguish but never loses his equilibrium ; 
his statement tallies with those made by 
competent eye-witnesses. No one, how- 
ever, has explained quite satisfactorily 
why the demands in Budapest for the 
restoration of several political parties 
proved fatal. Why will the Russians 
allow to Finland whet they will not allow 
to Hungary ? Was the real crux the 
Hungarian demand for neutrality ? Did 
the uranium mines affect the Kremlin’s 
decision ? 


A Progressive’s Folly 


THE FRIGHTENED GIANT. 
By Cedric Belfrage. 
Secker and Warburg. 235 pages. 18s. 


M R BELFRAGE is an Englishman 
who lived for nearly thirty years 
in the United States and was deported 
in 1955 as a “subversive alien.” He 
could probably have stayed for the rest 
of his life if he had not drawn the atten- 
tion of the authorities to himself and 
his views by starting a weekly magazine 
called the National Guardian. Begun in 
1948 to promote the presidential candi- 
dacy of Mr Henry Wallace, it continued 
to be, in Mr Belfrage’s own modest 
phrase, “ against the government.” This 
book is an account, interspersed with 
routine left-wing reflections on the decay 
of American liberalism, of the four 
months he spent in gaol before leaving. 


Mr Belfrage asserts that he is not a 
Communist but a progressive. It hardly 
seems to matter, however, because he 
thinks that “the Communist Party is a 
political organisation that is trying in its 
own way to advance the cause of 
socialism”; he calls Russia and the 
satellites “the socialist countries”; he 
admits to “ fellow-travelling . . . because 
Communist parties are moving in the 
direction of history”; and about the 
only criticism he has to make of the party 
is that it has become “ too compromised 
with capitalism” and has forgotten its 
objective of “revolutionary change.” 
After reading him for an hour or two 
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one begins to feel something almost akin 
to sympathy for Senator McCarthy. 

But Mr Belfrage should not be taken 
too seriously. He is only a romantic 
adolescent with a certain vulgar facility 
for sentimental journalism. He is still in 
love with Walt Whitman and what he 
calls “ Walt’s America,” which he thinks 
will somehow return. He has no 
glimmer of understanding that Whitman 
was the product and the prophet of a 
country still reaching out towards its 
frontiers and that he ceased to have any 
political relevance fifty years ago. He 
knows nothing of the economic reasons 
why the United States can no longer 
welcome unreservedly “ your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
be free” (the standard use is made of 
the unfortunate Emma Lazarus). And 
he has fallen for the Republican Party’s 
propaganda about the New Deal being 
a programme for leading the United 
States to socialism. 


The editorial policy of the National 
Guardian, we are solemnly told, was “ to 
work for the return of America to the 
path it followed under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” a policy the paper pursued 
by supporting the Communist line on 
Korea, the Rosenbergs and nearly every 
other important occasion. It is possible, 
however, to recommend unreservedly, in 
its application to Mr Belfrage, one 
sentence in the book—the first. “ One is 
supposed,” it runs, “to develop a little 
wisdom as one goes along, but it begins 
to seem hopeless.” 





505,586,029 


Quite a vast figure, and it is hard 
to imagine that this is, in fact, 
the number of coins struck for 
circulation in the Royal Mint 
during 1955. Only about half of 
this amount comprises United 
Kingdom currency, the remain- 
der being for various Common- 
wealth and foreign countries. 
Theannual report of the Deputy 
Master and Comptroller gives 
many interesting details of the 
work of the Royal Mint pro- 
viding fascinating reading for 
bothcollector and layman alike. 
Illustrated. 5s. (post 4d.) 


(a) Gd & fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or_through any bookseller 
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Atomic Arms Race 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND _ EAST- 
WEST RELATIONS. 

By P. M. S. Blackett. 
Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR BLACKETT?’S thesis 

is twofold: first, that it was wholly 
erroneous to suppose that unilateral 
possession of nuclear weapons secured 
peace until the Soviet tested their own 
in 1949, but that, on the contrary, there 
is much more chance of it under the 
present “H”-bomb stalemate ; second, 
that the arguments for graduated deter- 
rence should be reviewed because the 
policy of massive retaliation is a futile 
answer to minor aggressions. Looking 
back over the course of atomic develop- 
ments, one can dissent strongly from 
some of the miscalculations of official 
thinking—both British and American— 
without, however, accepting all of Mr 
Blackett’s logic. 

It is true that there has been peace 
during the period when both sides had 
atom bombs, just as there was peace 
during the period when only the Ameri- 
cans had them (1945-1949). It is also 
true that during the first period the cold 
war was colder than it was when Pro- 
fessor Blackett was giving these lectures ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that Russia, 
despite not having atomic weapons, 
secured a good many political gains. But 
it is very doubtful if Professor Blackett’s 
deductions can be fairly drawn from 
these facts. The Russians were not 
cowed by the west’s possession of bombs 
—though they were careful not to risk 
war over Berlin, or a major war over 
Korea (when they had bombs, but only 
a few). But it is arguable that this was 
because the Russians very well knew that 
unless really powerful provocation were 
offered over a major western interest, 
western public opinion ensured that the 
bombs would not be used—as a minority 
urged they should be used—in a pre- 
ventive war. If, however, Russia had 
had the bombs, would the west have 
stood out against aggression or atomic 
blackmail ; would, indeed, Russia have 
refrained from a preventive war against 
capitalism ? But it is, of course, true 
that the west would have sought to catch 
up, as Russia caught up—far ahead of 
predictions by people supposedly in the 
know. Mr Blackett may perhaps be on 
rather better ground in asserting that 
Sir Winston Churchill was wrong in 
saying that only America’s A-bombs 
stood between the west and its destruc- 
tion by Russia in 1945-49, for if that 
bomb had not existed perhaps neither 
America nor Britain would have dis- 
armed or withdrawn from Europe so 
fast; but, in view of popular feeling 
about Russia at the war’s end, it is 
doubtful if they would have been so 
cautious. In practice, Sir Winston may 
have been perfectly right. 

Today, as Mr Blackett declares, there 
is a temporary and perhaps permanent 
stalemate ; but the détente, which he 
said was the direct result of Russia’s 
greater sense of security in having the 
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massive deterrent equally with the west, 
seems not to have lasted as well as he 
expected. He is right in pointing out 
that, caught up by Russia, the west is 
now much more amenable to ideas of 
disarmament—but then the west always 
had to face the possibility that it would 
be caught up, and knew that until it 
was, or nearly was, caught up, there 
was no chance of Russia coming empty- 
handed to the disarmament table. It is 
still far from certain that the détente 
(such as it is) between east and west 
will produce disarmament ; the search 
for some means to deliver a surprise 
attack that would smash the other side 
so completely that it could not retaliate 
may go on—especially in the technology 
of missiles—for some time yet. Until it 
is definitely clear that in any circum- 
stances to.make global war with atomic 
weapons is to blow oneself up along with 
the enemy, the “stalemate” cannot be 
assumed to be complete. 

But all that Mr Blackett says about 
the absurdity now of. prescribing the 
massive deterrent as the only answer to 
a challenge from Russia anywhere and 
everywhere is well taken—in fact, it is 
no longer current military doctrine 
except in the outmoded pages of the 1956 
defence white paper. Graduated deter- 
rence is in fact the basic, even if 
unstated, Nato policy. Nor is it neces- 
sarily wrong that the policy is unstated 
—for how far it is practicable with the 
weapons available is not certain. Mr 
Blackett is less than fair to the “ brass 
hats” who live today in a strategist’s 
nightmare ; but this book deserves to be 
read and pondered by everyone, includ- 
ing the Strategic Air Force. Until more 
is known about tactical weapons, how- 
ever, some of its arguments must remain 
simply unproved assertions. 


Canada in a Capsule 


CANADA LOOKS AHEAD. 
By Grace Laugharne. 
London and New York: The Royal Insti- 


tute of International 
University Press. 


Affairs. 
167 pages. Ills. 


kes little book is a gallant attempt 
to compress into fewer than 200 
pages an account of the spectacular 
economic developments going on in 
contemporary Canada in their historical 
and political setting. It contains much 
that is revealing and interesting, bring- 
ing together a mass of material and 
raising a number of important problems, 
such as the proper policy on conserva- 
tion of non-renewable resources. 
Unfortunately, there are some funda- 
mental omissions and a certain lack of 
perspective. For example, the basic role 
of the Canadian Shield and the signifi- 
cance of the St Lawrence axis as 
opposed to the “natural” north-south 
pull of other geographic features are 
neglected. Repeated emphasis is given 
to the idea that Canada has too few 
people and that there “is still plenty 
of land’ without examination of the 
technical and other factors which limit 
the rate at which a larger population 
can be absorbed. Characteristically 
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Canadian resources can be developed 
only by the application of highly 
sophisticated techniques which require 
massive investment in proportion to 
manpower. The summary treatment of 
complex problems, such as the supply 
of power, and of some _ individual 
developments, such as that of the 
Columbia River, involves questionable 
generalisations and omissions of crucial 
factors. There are a number of 
inaccuracies, some verbal and some 
factual: the comparative importance of 
the pulp and paper industry, great as 
this is, is exaggerated, and the British 
Columbia Electric Company must be 
surprised to find its operations listed 
among “ projects recently undertaken by 
government authorities.” Some of the 
maps are inadequate. For example, in 
the general map the Saskatchewan River 
never reaches the sea and the Mackenzie 
system has a gap between Lake Atha- 
basca and Great Slave Lake. It is 
surprising not to find any reference in 
the reading list to the work of D. G. 
Creighton or H. A. Innis. 

This is all a great pity as this is very 
nearly an exceedingly useful publication. 


Books Received 


URBAN MorTGAGE LENDING. 

By J. E. Morton. Princeton University 
Press. London. Oxford University Press. 
207 pages. 32s. 

A review of the American edition of this 
book was published in our issue of 
September 15, 1956. 


THE LAW RELATING TO “MONOPOLIES, 
RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES AND RESALE 
PRICE MAINTENANCE. 

By The Right Hon The Viscount Hailsham 
and Robin McEwen. Butterworth. 117 
pages. 22s. 6d. 

This book is reprinted from “ Butterworth’s 
Annotated Legislation Service.” 


AMERICAN POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY 
WORLD. 

By Chester Bowles. Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
140 pages. 15s. 


PHILADELPHIA WORKERS IN A CHANGING 
Economy: Industrial Research Studies. 
By Gladys L. Palmer. Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 203 pages. 48s. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIETY: a Study in the 
Integration of Economic and Social Theory. 
By Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 343 pages. 35s. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 

Fourth Publication. Central Bureau for 
Educational Visits and Exchanges. 3s. 
Under the auspices of Unesco, this bureau 
is concerned to foster travel abroad by 
British young people and others, in the 
interests of their wider education. In this 
pamphlet is an extensive list of bodies 
which can help in organising such travel, 
and of suggestions for teachers and others 
whose job it might be to do so. It is help- 
fully indexed. 


FBI REGISTER OF BRITISH MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 1957: 29th edition. 

Published for the Federation of British 
Industries by Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe. 
1,129 pages. 42s. 
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Mr. H. P. R. Scott, Managing Director of Summerson Holdings, 
Ltd. and Light Alloy Construction, Ltd., says:— 

“By midsummer we shall be producing Tracon collapsible 
freight containers in Belfast in a magnificent Government-built 
factory of 73,000 sq. ft. Within the first year of production we 
shall employ up to 300 men and we shall expand. 

Why did we select Northern Ireland for this important de- 
velopment to the Summerson Group of Companies? We had a 
good idea for a new product for home and overseas including 
dollar markets. We wanted to get into production quickly. The 


K 


*Announcements of new developments in Northern Ireland have 
been made in recent months by 


CHEMSTRAND LTD. - FLEXIBOX LTD. 
BESSBROOK PRODUCTS LTD. 
BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR CO. LTD. 
F. N. ASPIN (TOOLS) LTD. 


They will join over 100 new firms which have set up there since 
the war. 


Summerson’s announce new enterprise 








nother new firm for 


rthern Ireland 





Northern Ireland Government offered a new factory on a new 
industrial estate, with all services including housing. The rent 
for the first ten years is attractive. We know from the new firms 
already expanding in Northern Ireland that the labour is suit- 
able and trainable. 

We have had every help with the minimum of red tape. 
Summerson’s, who have been concerned with the moving of 
goods from the days of George Stephenson, are delighted to be 
joining the many industries* which are setting up in Northern 
Ireland.” 

*K 
WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE for detailed Memorandum to 

NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 
DEPT. E4, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON SWI 
Tel: WHitehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or if you prefer to 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E4, 


CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST 
Tel: BELFAST 28271 





Twelve new Government factories are plan- 
ned or building now to rent (for as little as 
9d. per sq. ft.). 





new buildings. 











Also available are factories on repayment | No rthe rn { relan d semen! 
and capital grants for plant, machinery and cosece 
coneena 


centre of growing industry 
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What the printing-press was 


to the scribe’s quill 


Titanium 


is to the metals of to-day 


ONCE IN A WHILE, an unexpected development . 


writes anew page inthe history ofman’s progress. 
Today, titanium—at last harnessed to the needs 
of industry—is beginning a new chapter in the 
story of engineering. 

Aircraft designers were among the first to 
employ titanium’s special properties. Its 
high strength-to-weight ratio and outstanding 


resistance to corrosion have provided the 
answer to some of their most exacting problems. 
I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate, and forging stock from 
titanium and its alloys. For full technical in- 
formation about this remarkable new metal, 
write for the booklet “Wrought Titanium”’. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. LONDON S.W.1 


M475 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 















Washington, D.C. 
ETWEEN the lines of the President’s two major 
economic messages in January two disquieting 
admissions stand out. The first is that government 
spending cannot and will not be reduced except in the 
unlikely possibility of a disarmament settlement with the 
Russians. The second, perhaps worse, is that the tools 
available to the government to halt rising prices cannot do 
the job, unless they are used so vigorously that they may 
create an evil greater than the one they are curing. 

The more the Budget message, which conveyed the first 
of these glum tidings, is analysed, the more it becomes 
obvious that all the significant items of expenditure are, in 
varying degrees, beyond the control of the government. It 
is not laxity in the drive for economy that has produced a 
spending estimate, a record for peacetime, of $71.8 billion ; 
nor is it even the extensions of the welfare state which 
have been adopted by this Administration over the angry 
protests of its more conservative supporters. All the new 
spending on welfare, health and education put together 
comes to much less than $1 billion (though in future years 
these programmes will have a somewhat greater financial 
impact). Six things have caused the main rise in spending 
over the past three years: the revolution in military 
technology ; the inevitable effect of an otherwise desirable 
policy of monetary restraint on the interest charges on the 
national debt ; the need for the government, like everyone 
else, to pay higher salaries ; the pressing demands of a 
growing and aging population on previously established 
schemes, such as old age assistance and ex-servicemen’s 
pensions ; the political obligation to do something about the 
farm slump ; and the delayed effect on the Budget of certain 
financing devices adopted in the early nineteen-fifties to 
make spending on housing appear to be lower. 

Over a long period of time, the cost of aid for farmers 
may quite possibly be reduced and, with the total of the 
national debt now declining modestly, there is a good chance 
that interest costs will at least be stabilised. But the other 
items seem headed nowhere but up. This, indeed, is 
specifically indicated in the Budget by the request for total 
appropriations for future use somewhat higher than 
estimated spending next year—particularly for defence. 
Although the unreconstructed Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr Humphrey, will not concede as much, the Budget has 
demonstrated for all to see that the facts of life, not the 
degree of dedication to “economy in government,” 
determine federal spending ; and the facts of life argue 
convincingly that the trend in the future must be upward. 





Facts of Economic 








Lite 


Fortunately this picture does not absolutely rule out future 
tax cuts, inasmuch as the increase in revenue produced by 
the growing economy may well exceed the future growth 
in federal expenditures. But it certainly limits the optimism 
with which American taxpayers, whose burdens are high, 
too, can view the years ahead. 


* 


The discussion of inflation in the President’s Economic 
Report was somewhat elliptical, but the gloomy message 
was apparent there as well. The President paid high 
tribute to the effectiveness of the central government’s 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policy in halting the 
“excesses that often accompany prosperity.” But then 
he continued with a surprising admission: 

At the same time, this experience [of recent years] suggests 
that fiscal and monetary policies must be supported by 
appropriate private policies to assure both a high level of 
economic activity and a stable dollar. When production, 
sales and employment are high, wage and price increases 
in important industries create upward pressures on costs 
and prices generally. To depend exclusively on monetary 
and fiscal restraints as a means of containing the upward 
movement of prices would raise serious obstacles to the 
maintenance of economic growth and stability. In the face 
of a continuous upward pressure on costs and prices, 
moderate restraints would not be sufficient; yet stronger 
restraints would bear with undue severity on sectors of the 
economy having little if any responsibility for the move- 
ment toward a higher cost-price level, and would court the 
risk of being excessively restrictive for the economy 
generally. 

Behind that statement are two conclusions which his 
Administration has accepted. The first is that present 
taxes are, on the whole, too high for safety: this means 
that the small surplus in the Budget cannot safely be 
increased by raising taxes (even if that were politically 
feasible). Thus, with spending more or less uncontrollable, 
fiscal policy cannot properly be made a stronger weapon 
against inflation. The second—more revealing, given the 
reputation of Republicans for conservatism—is that there 
is some merit in the complaints of those who, to an increas- 
ing extent, have been criticising general monetary restraint. 
These complaints centre around the allegedly unfair and 
socially undesirable impacts of the impartial rationing of 
a limited supply of credit through market forces. Small 
businesses, the housing industry, and school building are 
said to have suffered disproportionately, with bad social and 
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economic effects. The Administration makes no excuses for 
the present degree of stringency, but it has apparently 
decided that enough is enough. There is good reason to 
believe that the central bank would agree with this, but 
mainly on the ground that more severe restraint might curb 
business activity unduly. 

The disturbing corollary is, of course, that a large part 
of the burden of keeping prices stable is being shifted to 
people—management and labour—who in the nature of 
human beings and of prosperity are not likely to assume it. 
The President points out that productivity does not seem 
to have risen much last year ; the reason, though he did not 
say SO, was apparently that an economy straining at c2acity 
tends to employ marginal labour and machinery. He then 
urges trade unions and business men to reach wage agree- 
ments “consistent with productivity prospects and with 
the maintenance of a stable dollar.” But this argument is 
unlikely to carry much weight with individual negotiators. 
To many of the unions in the industries that set the wage 
pace, every penny of recent increases has appeared to be 
deserved on the basis of productivity. Business manage- 
ments are scarcely likely to prefer a costly strike to the 
less disagreeable alternative of higher prices which, in 
prosperous times, are not likely to harm sales much. Per- 
haps most important of all, many of the service industries 
are forced to raise wages to keep workers, even though 
there may be little possibility of increasing their produc- 
tivity through additional capital investment. 

This problem has surged to the forefront of economic 
discussion because of the rather sharp increase of nearly 
3 per cent in living costs last year. Food prices went up 
for reasons largely unconnected with the wage-price spiral ; 
but prices of manufactured goods rose for the first time in 
four years, and service prices continued a steady increase 
that began during the last world war. Indeed, it is now 
clear that much of the price stability during the past four 
years was artificial to the extent that food prices were, from 
the farmers’ point of view, too low, and that prices of manu- 
factured goods were merely resting momentarily after the 
upsurge associated with the Korean war. What the Presi- 
dent’s report foresees and warns Americans against is infla- 
tion of costs, as distinct from the inflation of demand which 
was induced in the past by perpetually easy money and the 
Budget deficits of wartime. But cost inflation can be just 
as painful to the saver—and to the unorganised worker and 
consumer—as any other kind. 


Starting with a Post-mortem 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S tribute to Mr Dulles— 

“an outstanding, dedicated man, doing a terrific job 
under difficulties °—shows how mistaken Senator Fulbright 
and Senator Humphrey were if they imagined that their 
attacks on the Secretary of State would lead him to resign 
or the President to dismiss him. Like Mr Truman, the 
President does not abandon his subordinates when they are 
under fire. And Mr Dulles’s trials this week have been 
legion. All the warmth of Mr Eisenhower’s personal 
welcome to King Saud at the airport in Washington could 
not make up for the chilly reception this medieval monarch 
had been given in-New York by a mayor who saw an 
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opportunity to advance both his principles and his political 
interests. Hard on King Saud’s heels comes Prince Abdul 
Illah, of Iraq, from the other end of the middle eastern 
spectrum. Mr Dulles is having to start the intricate nego- 
tiations to implement the Eisenhower doctrine before it 
has even been accepted by the Senate and under the clearest 
notice that powerful and ambitious Democrats on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee have declared war on him. 

Senator Fulbright’s demand that the Secretary of State 
should justify the whole course of his middle eastern policy 
before the Senate voted on the President’s request for new 
military and economic powers never had much likelihood of 
success. But the Senator’s allegations of the damage done 
by Mr Dulles to Britain, France, and western unity, his scep- 
ticism about the need of the oil-rich Middle East for financial 
help, and the Democrats’ resentment at being unable to 
reject the new initiative have commanded a price. Anxious 
to choke off the attack and avoid further delay, the Admini- 
stration and the Republican members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees have agreed to a 
full-scale review of middle eastern policy, provided it goes 
back through the Truman Administrations to 1946 and does 
not hold up a vote on the Eisenhower doctrine. 

The House this week voted overwhelmingly to give the 
President all he wants, and Mr Eisenhower has probably 
saved the day in the Senate by insisting that, without a freer 
hand to use some of this year’s foreign aid money in the 
Middle East, the military authority will be useless. More- 
over, the promise wrung from Mr Dulles that he would give 
Congress notice of where and how the money was to be 
spent goes part of the way to overcome a major objection. 
But a vendetta against the Secretary of State bitter enough to 
call his good faith as well as his competence into question 
is no cheerful augury either of future appropriations for the 
Middle East or of an effective foreign policy in other parts 
of the world. Mr Dulles is in danger of becoming the 
Republicans’ Mr Acheson. 


Priority for Schools 


HE emphasis which the House of Representatives gave 
to federal aid for school construction by putting it first 
on the list of pending bills has been repeated by the Presi- 
dent, who has made it the subject of his first detailed request 
to Congress on a domestic matter. The two proposals are 
very similar, as they were last year. The Democratic 
sponsors in Congress offer more federal money to the states 
over a longer period than does the President—$3.6 billion 
to be spread over six years instead of $1.3 billion over four 
years, and the Democrats do not relate their offer so directly 
to varying local needs as does the President. But there is no 
responsible argument over the growing emergency presented 
by the shortage of classrooms and other school facilities or 
over the principle that federal aid is the only answer. 

Mr Eisenhower pointed out that the number of children 
in publicly financed elementary and secondary schools has 
been increasing by over a million a year for the past five 
years and is expected to go on rising at the same rate for 
another five years. Already there are in these schools over 


two million children in excess of the normal capacity of the 
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buildings and local authorities are failing to make adequate 
progress in reducing the shortage, even though they are 
breaking all records for classroom construction. During the 
past year the rising costs of borrowing money and of build- 
ing have made it noticeably more difficult for state govern- 
ments and local school boards to carry out their programmes 
and have given new urgency to proposals, put forward by 
both the President and the Democrats in Congress, under 
which local borrowing for school construction would be 
supported by federal funds. 

These arguments for aid from Washington were under- 
lined during last autumn’s election meetings by the almost 
universal concern then shown by the public at the country’s 
educational weaknesses and at Congress’s failure to remedy 
them. The chances are therefore good that the legislators 
will at last be firm enough to cut through the prejudices 
which have strangled school bills in the past. But the Presi- 
dent will also have to use all his influence on behalf of his 
programme. Already, in spite of his plea that the Bill should 
not again be complicated by attempts to deal in it with 
racial problems, Mr Powell, the Negro Representative from 
New York, is pressing once more for the denial of federal 
funds to schools where racial segregation is practised. But 
less may perhaps now be heard from those who fear that 
federal grants would be an attack on the historic freedom 
of states and local communities to control education. The 
President reiterated that there would be no federal interfer- 
ence with this responsibility and that federal aid would end 
with the emergency, as soon as the accumulated shortage of 
classrooms was overcome. 


Fears in Panama 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PANAMA 


HE Panama Canal is far more vulnerable than Suez. 

A single ship sunk at a strategic point in or near one 
of the three twin locks could close the canal indefinitely. 
American sensitivity on this point has been illustrated by 
the special treatment accorded to Russian ships going 
through the canal. These are not usually routed through 
Panama, but the closing of Suez has made a change neces- 
sary. About twenty ships are expected to pass through the 
canal in the-near future, compared with the normal rate of 
about one a year. The Americans are bound by treaty to 
allow free passage to ships of all nations, but they are 
making it clear that the Russian vessels are not only unwel- 
come, but suspect. They are prohibited from refuelling in 
the canal zone, charts and maps are refused them, crews 
are not allowed ashore, cameras are impounded, armed 
American marines are placed aboard each ship for the dura- 
tion of the passage and American soldiers are stationed on 
each of the locks. The Russians are offended by this 
behaviour: as one disgruntled captain asked half-jokingly: 
** Are we at war with the United States already ? ” 

The Suez emergency has also stimulated American think- 
ing about a new sea level waterway through Central 
America. This plan has been mooted for over half a 
century but it was discussed with new interest when the 
directors of the Panama Canal Company met last Monday, 
particularly since freighters and tankers now being built 
will be too wide for the existing canal. The construction of 
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a sea level canal is estimated to cost $4} billion, but security 
reasons make this project more attractive than the far 
cheaper expedient of widening the present channel. If a 
new canal were built, it would probably run through 
Nicaragua, which has already offered to give up all 
sovereignty over the necessary strip of land from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It would, in fact, become American territory. 

The alternative is a canal close to the existing one. This 
is in disfavour for two reasons. On security grounds the 
authorities dislike the idea of two canals side by side, while 
the rising tide of Panamanian nationalism suggests that a 
canal in another country might be advisable. President 
Nasser’s apparently successful coup in taking over the 
Suez Canal was not lost upon violent nationalists in 
Panama. At present they are demanding that Panama 
should have a say in the administration of the canal and 
a share of profits rather than an annual rent. There is no 
likelihood that the United States will comply with these 
demands. But the American position is weakened by the 
fact that Congress has‘not acted to implement certain 
supplementary provisions of the treaty with Panama signed 
in 1955. These would involve the transfer of some terri- 
tory from the United States to Panama and the construction 
of a $20 million bridge. Extreme nationalists, alleging bad 
faith, are using these shortcomings as a pretext for trying 
to abrogate the whole treaty. 


Mr Wilson Off Guard 


HE cause of creating a more effective system of ready 
reserves for the armed forces suffered a setback this 
week when the Secretary of Defence once more showed 
how hard it is for him to avoid slipping into the offensive. 
Mr Wilson’s ill-chosen remarks about the National Guard 
being a sanctuary for conscription-dodgers during the 
Korean War have angered the Guard’s powerful friends 
in Congress to whom it was already looking to preserve its 
privileged position. The National Guard is made up of 
state units which are subject to control from Washington 
only when they are mobilised for federal duty. 

The President himself, though he deplored Mr Wilson’s 
indiscretion, stands firmly behind the programme to provide 
ready reserves of 2.5 million men by 1959. It requires, 
among other things, that after April 1st new members of 
the National Guard must, like other reservists, undergo six 
months of basic training. Four-fifths of them have never 
done so. The Guard, which has 405,000 members, protests 
that recruiting will fall off disastrously if its members have 
to spend more than three months on active duty. The 
Department of Defence has also now decided that men 
between the ages of 184 and 25 may discharge their military 
obligations by volunteering for a six-month enlistment 
followed by service in the ready reserves for seven and a 
half years. Since 1955 youths below the call-up age have 
been able to avoid conscription in this way. However, the 
proportion of men between 185 and 26 being called up is 
now so low that some escape doing any military service at 
all. 

Mr Wilson, author of the famous antithesis between 
“ bird-dogs and kennel-dogs ” among the unemployed, will 
need to keep a more careful watch on his tongue if Congress 
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BRUSH in MAURITIUS 


Future 


Bright 


on 
Sugar 
Island 


Little Maria is a child of Mauritius — island of 
sugar far out in the Indian Ocean. Maria’s 
mother wants her baby to grow up healthy and 
happy and to enjoy some of the comforts of life. 
But the fruits of civilisation seem a long way off, 
for Mauritius has only limited resources. Projects like the 10-year development 
programme of the island’s Central Electricity Board with its new power station at 
Port Louis, the capital, are a hope and an inspiration to the people of Mauritius. 
Perhaps the future is bright for little Maria. 
BRUSH IN ACTION 
Once the problem at Port Louis was urgent. The designs for the new station were 
completed in March 1954 and building began in May. The first set was running 
before the end of that year. 
Equipment for the Port Louis power station is designed for continuous operation, 
especially during the drought season from September to December. It comprises 
four Mirrlees 12-cylinder diesel engines, two KVS 12 and two KVSS 12, with 
Brush Alternators and Brush Switchgear. 
The Brush Group produces about a third of the U.K. output of industrial diesel 
engines and generating sets — and is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this 
type of equipment. The Group constantly exports over fifty per cent of its entire 


production and, in the past few years, it has exported as much as seventy per cent. 


~ Brush Group 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.r 


WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 
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LOCATION 





FACTS 





Pin-pointing 
your markets 
present and potential 


New York State is the world’s greatest market. And 
it is adjacent to other major markets. 


If being close to your markets is a major factor in 
your plant site analysis, you will want complete 
marketing facts on which to base your locational 
decision. Supplying such facts is our business. 


For consumer goods, we will provide the data with 
which you can appraise markets that can be reached 
competitively from any specific location in New York 
State. If your customers are industrial, we will provide 
you with summaries of types, size and distribution of 
the industries in which you are interested within the 
New York State marketing area. 


Markets won’t be your only problem in deciding on a 
new plant location. You will want complete facts on 
labor, water, available sites or buildings, power, fuel, 
transportation and raw materials. And you will want 
information on these as they apply to the successful 
operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to your considera- 


tion will be covered in a confidential report to you— 
tailored to your needs. It will be prepared by a profes- 
sional and experienced staff to cover either New York 
State locations of your choice, or, if you wish, sites which 
we will select on the basis of your needs. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Industrial Location Services,’’ explains 
what we can do for you. To get your free copy, write me at 
the New York State Department of Commerce, Room 694, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 


eat | fede 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 
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is to approve proposals which have just been submitted to 
him for improving the efficiency of the forces by relating 
pay to productivity. According to the Cordiner committee, 
the antiquated system of payment according to length of 
service is responsible for the expensive loss of Army-trained 
technicians to industry. Most of the men who re-enlist are 
those doing “ soft” jobs. With the services more and more 
dependent on technicians, the committee recommends a 
system of pay increases according to skill, which would apply 
to about 15 per cent of the men who re-enlist. 


Hunting Snarks 


RAZIL has at last accepted an agreement with the 

United States for the establishment of a much-needed 
base on the island of Fernando de Noronha, about 125 
miles off the north-east coast of Brazil. From here Ameri- 
can technicians will be able to track the guided weapons 
which will, it is hoped, fly 5,000 miles over the sea along 
the experimental range from Patrick Air Force Base, near 
the tip of Florida, to Britain’s Ascension Island in the 
middle of the South Atlantic. That negotiations for the 
Brazilian base had been going on for nearly a year was 
discovered early in December when an American mis- 
guided missile, the long-range pilotless Snark, disappeared 
untracked into either the ocean or the Amazon jungles 
instead of returning to Florida on its scheduled boomerang 
course. Then came a special letter from President Eisen- 
hower to President Kubitschek of Brazil, quickly followed 
by reports of an agreement. But in fact it took another 
month to overcome the opposition of the Brazilian 
nationalists and communists—or perhaps for Mr Kubit- 
schek to make up his mind to override that opposition. 

The agreement meets one of the nationalist objections— 
that Snarks are merely the latest instruments of Yankee 
imperialism—by providing that the installations on the 
island shall be under Brazilian command and Brazilian 
flags. But the American negotiators firmly refused to 
promise additional economic aid to Brazil in return for 
the right to build the base. This, they felt, should be part 
of Brazil’s contribution to the defence of the western hemi- 
sphere under the mutual assistance pacts signed in 1947 
and 1952. But Brazilians will certainly now expect even 
more sympathetic attention than usual from Washington 
for their economic needs—though it is said to be only 
coincidental that, on the day after the agreement was signed, 
Brazil requested that part of last year’s loan from the 
American Export-Import Bank, for railway equipment, 
should be made available immediately. 


Television’s Guinea-Pig 


ITH annual sales valued at over $1 billion for the 
last two years, the Radio Corporation of America 
is rather large for a guinea-pig. Yet, according to its chair- 
man, it was partly because it was filling this experimental 
function for its competitors in the television industry that 
the company’s earnings fell in 1956, by about one sixth, to 
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$2.60 a common share ; the main explanation, however, was 
higher costs and lower prices. During 1956 RCA, the 
pioneer of colour on the air, lost almost $7 million on devel- 
oping and promoting colour television sets and programmes. 
The company actually sold just over 100,000 colour 
receivers during the year, instead of the 250,000 which had 
been predicted. The prediction and the hope that colour 
will become profitable have now been transferred to 19§7, 
but their chances of coming true do not seem much better. 
Even in Chicago, where a station owned by RCA’s sub- 
sidiary, the National Broadcasting Company, has been 
putting out programmes in colour for as much as 42 hours 
a week for many months, customers, it is reported, have 
shown little interest in colour sets. The poor quality of both 
pictures and programmes is partly to blame, while high 
prices—about $500 a set with additional heavy service 
charges—are also a serious deterrent. Last year’s real 
successes, from the buyer’s point of view, were the portable 
black and white receivers, which accounted for over 20 per 
cent of the year’s sales of 7 million television sets But this 
portable equipment sells at under $100, which means an 
unsatisfactorily small margin of profit for both manufacturer 
and retailer. 

The Department of Justice also seems to be making RCA 
act as guinea-pig in a different type of experiment. For the 
first anti-trust suit ever filed in connection with television 
broadcasting has been brought against RCA and NBC. 
They are charged with restraining trade by squeezing out 
competition ; in particular they are said to have brought 
pressure to bear on the Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany to induce it to hand over its Philadelphia station in 
exchange for two NBC stations in Cleveland, a less impor- 
tant centre in terms of the population and retail trade on 
which depend the advertising profits of a television station. 
The exchange had been authorised, as required by law, by 
the Federal Communications Commission and the signifi- 
cance of this suit may lie in the argument over whether one 
government agency can undo what has been approved by 
another. It has also been suggested that, if the Department 
of Justice succeeds in this case, it may then try to break up 
the television broadcasting industry as it did the film indus- 
try, by separating station ownership from production facili- 
ties. The monopolistic aspects of television have already 
been interesting Congress for some time. 


Postponed Take-off 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VER-EXPOSURE to solar radiation ended the career 
of an early birdman, Icarus of Crete, while he was 
testing an experimental prototype over the Aegean. But his 
father, Daedalus, an exponent of research and development, 
successfully completed the scheduled run to Italy where, 
according to Virgil, he hung up his wings in the Temple 
of Apollo. Protecting modern airmen from excessive radia- 
tion of a different and more lethal kind is only one of the 
many knotty problems that confront the eleven large com- 
panies now actively engaged in the development of a 
nuclear-powered aircraft in the United States. 
During the election campaign, the Administration’s plans 
for the industrial application of atomic power were heatedly 
debated and the argument seems sure to be revived in the 
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hearings to be held by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. But professional interest in the laboratories and 
in the Department of Defence is occupied with the sluggish 
progress of the programme for nuclear ercraft. In January 
last year, the McKinney panel, in its report to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, fixed the cost 
of developing military aircraft propelled by atomic energy 
at between half a billion and one billion dollars. It has 
become commonplace in this progress-conscious and dollar- 
minded country to attach a convenient price tag to hypo- 
thetical scientific accomplishments, including the prevention 
of cancer, lengthening the span of human life, and harness- 
ing nuclear fission. But in the present case, the forecast has 
an appearance of accuracy. The atomic aircraft programme 
has already cost $300 million ; it is now absorbing $100 
million a year, and the rate is rising. 


* 


The best informed guess today is that it will take five 
or six years to produce a nuclear aircraft ; thus, it should 
make its debut in 1962 or 1963. By that time, well over 
three-quarters of a billion dollars will have been invested 
in the project ; by comparison, the total cost of developing 
the successful atomic submarine Nautilus was about $150 
million. Many of the top officers of the Air Force take 
a more pessimistic view ; they feel that at least ten years 
will be required to get the aircraft off the ground, and fear 
that the Russians may fly one earlier. They point out that 
the date for completion of the project has been put off twice, 
with greater priority now being given to the development 
of so-called “chemical fuels.” But some nuclear scientists 
who guessed right about the hydrogen bomb and the sub- 
marine programme go to the other extreme ; they say that 
two or three years may be enough to develop a reactor 
adaptable to existing aircraft, such as the giant Martin 
Seamaster. 

The project, which has become more, rather than less, 
subject to secrecy as it progresses, is largely a joint venture 
of the Air Force and the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
the nuclear-conscious Navy playing, at present, a sub- 
ordinate part. The commission is charged with primary 
responsibility for developing the reactor. This will employ 
highly enriched fuel, that is, uranium containing an 
artificially increased number of isotopes of U-235, the only 
naturally fissionable material known. Thus a smaller amount 
of fuel will be required to start the chain reaction in which 
atomic nuclei are split and heat released. Furthermore, 
it will have to be a “ fast reactor,” with little attempt being 
made to slow down the speed of the neutrons by the use of 
heavy moderators. 

There are two parallel Air Force programmes (both bear- 
ing the cryptic designation WS-125A) for the development 
of the structure of the aircraft and its engines. In one, the 
General Dynamics Corporation is working on the air frame 
with the General Electric Company responsible for the 
reactor ; in the other, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
is teamed with the United Aircraft Corporation’s Pratt and 
Whitney Division. 

Out of this work has come a singular procession. The 
Convair Division of General Dynamics has recently been 
flying a modified version of its now outmoded B-36 over 
isolated areas of the vast State of Texas. This is the first 
airborne nuclear test, for the giant bomber contains a one 
megawatt atomic installation far back in its fuselage, marked 
pn the outside by two huge airscoops. On the tail of the 
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oddly shaped “ XB-36H ” is painted a strange bright symbol 
—the three-vaned device heralding the presence of radia- 
tion. If the programme is successful, this device will become 
more familiar in the airlanes of the world, for good or ill. 
A few miles behind and above the converted bomber flies 
a C-97 transport; its personnel includes ten engineers 
trained in two seemingly disparate modern disciplines— 
nuclear physics and parachuting. In the event of an accident 
affecting the reactor, their job is to jump near the disaster 
area and cordon it off from the public. Their presence 
underlines a danger which will accompany all nuclear pro- 
pelled transport, by land, sea or air, and will unquestionably 
limit its future usefulness. 

Even when confined to a reactor, radiation constitutes a 
threat to the surrounding environment. Invisible alpha and 
beta particles, gamma rays and neutrons can kill or injure 
men and do severe damage to the materials ordinarily 
found in aircraft. Conventional instruments are useless in 
the presence of the lethal emanation. The problems of 
Icarus were simple compared to this; he had only to 
cruise at a proper altitude. Today’s designers must safe- 
guard the crew without making a nuclear-powered aircraft 
too heavy or unwieldy. It will probably have an extremely 
long cigar-shaped fuselage with the power plant at one end 
and the crew at the other. Closed circuit television systems 
will be used to monitor the reactor controls. To achieve 
better aerodynamic balance, the bulk of the shielding may 
be divided between the reactor and the crew compartment ; 
to save weight it may also be severely attenuated on the 
sides and toward the tail assembly. Instead of attempting 
to cut off all radiation from the reactor, some designers are 
concentrating on the rather easier task of providing a radia- 
tion-proof cabin for the crew. 


* 


The limits of human tolerance to radiation are now being 
studied at the aero-medical centre at Wright Field. There 
has even been discussion of a “ one-shot crew ” policy, an 
entire crew which would fly only a single wartime mission 
and then be shifted to non-atomic duties. In this way higher 
doses of radiation would be permissible. But this concept, 
however dramatic, does not jibe with strategic thinking. 
The. Air Force views the atomic plane as an unexcelled 
retaliatory weapon, capable of staying aloft indefinitely, and 
serving as a powerful deterrent to a sneak attack. For a 
task of this kind, as the Navy has been quick to point out, 
a large water-based aircraft has many advantages ; there are 
two seaplanes now in production which may be convertible 
to nuclear power. Among the companies doing preliminary 
work for this project are Glenn L. Martin, Curtiss-Wright 
and General Dynamics. j 

The fruits of the more rigorous research programme have 
begun to appear. Last autumn the General Electric Com- 
pany achieved what was termed a “ breakthrough of the 
thermal barrier,” by developing equipment which can with- 
stand intense radiation and high temperatures. Ceramics, 
titanium, lead pellets and ceramic-coated wire are some of 
the new materials being used. General Electric probably 
also designed the turbojet aircraft engine which was success- 
fully powered by heat applied directly from an experimental 
reactor at Arco, Idaho, earlier last year. The problems still 
to be solved before the engineers and scientists now engaged 
on the project can hang up their wings are tremendous, but 
so would be the achievement of a supersonic bomber of 
unlimited range—the goal of their effort. 
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The World Overseas 











T would be wide of the mark to suppose that the new 

Federal Defence Minister has abruptly reduced the 
whole tempo of German rearmament. Certainly Herr 
Strauss has halted the improvident stampede to get 500,000 
men into uniform, any old how, by 1959 for the sake of an 
approving nod from Mistress Nato. But at the same time 
he has actually expedited preparations for raising a force 
of real military value, relatively small though it will be at 
first. The Soviet intervention in Hungary roused those 
responsible for security to contemplate the possible conse- 
quences of Federal Germany’s present military impotence. 
Disconcerted, they have quickly adopted a workable plan 
of action. This is to have three grenadier divisions and 
two armoured divisions, each composed of some 13,000 
regulars, ready for assignment to Nato by the end of the 
year. They will not have developed by then beyond the 
stage of battalion training. But they could be useful straight 
away ; and by the middle of 1958, if they have not been 
sifted to provide new cadres, these five German divisions 
will be in fighting trim as divisions. 

While these preparations are urgently afoot only some 
10,000 conscripts out of a pool of 100,000 are being called 
up. They are being singled out now at leisurely medicals 
and the chosen will report to their training depots in April. 
The defence minister’s plans for 1957, which in addition 
include forming cadres for one mountain division and one 
airborne, are thus on the whole clear and businesslike. 


Moving-in Day 


The scale, character, and pace of German rearmament 
after 1957 are still so obscured by the mists of inaugural 
debate and strategic procrastination as to be more or less 
indeterminable. The young ex-officer ‘who complained 
four years ago of bedlam in the “ Office of the Federal 
Chancellor’s Commissioner for Questions connected with 
the Augmentation of Allied Troops ” would probably reach 
for the same word were he in the expanding Ministry of 
Defence today. The visitor still gets a decided impression 
of having called on moving-in day. Within the bleak pre- 
cincts youngish men in civilian suits, aspirants for com- 
missioned rank, can still be seen standing stiffly to atten- 
tion before some remembered senior, similarly clad and 
similarly aspiring, whom chance has brought to the Ministry 
at the same hour. Many decisions, affecting many fortunes, 
have yet to be made.’ Herr Strauss makes no bones about it. 
He is waiting to see which way the wind of “ reappraisal ” 


Germany Raises an Army 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 









blows before he commits the Bundeswehr to long-term 
establishments, timetables, and contracts. 

Once common western strategy has been clarified, and 
the domestic uncertainties arising from election year have 
been dispelled, it is not improbable that Federal Germany 
will impressively accelerate the business of rearming. With 
such an end in mind some seasoned staff officers have already 
proposed that the Bundeswehr might profitably revive the 
old Reichswehr’s device of duplicating every unit within 
the training battalion. Under this arrangement the com- 
mander alone has no counterpart. And lest he should come 
to favour one at the expense of the other he is not told 
which of the twin battalions he himself will be given ulti- 
mately to keep. This proven system of multiplication would 
undoubtedly be seriously considered should it be thought 
imperative to breed soldiers quickly. 


The Blessing of the Brass 


While Herr Strauss and his advisers are waiting to see 
whether it is ever going to be necessary to put as many as 
500,000 Germans at Nato’s disposal they seem to have made 
up their minds to go ahead with plans for raising a force of 
100,000 that will not come under the command of Nato at 
all. An integral part of the Bundeswehr, it is a force ear- 
marked for anti-aircraft, pioneering, and other strictly 
defensive duties within the frontiers of the Federal Republic. 
Germany has undertaken to consult Western European 
Union before raising independent troops of this kind and 
has already brought the subject up without encountering 
significant opposition. But it will be a year or so before the 
first of the home defence contingents are visible. 

Many developments depend upon the passing of the 
armed forces’ organisation bill, which Herr Strauss has yet 
to submit to parliament. One such is the exercise of 
authority at the top. At present a rather awkwardly-pulling 
military council, composed of five equals, comes after the 
civilian Minister of Defence, who is commander-in-chief, 
and his civilian State Secretary. The quinquevirs today are 
Lt.-Gen. Heusinger (chairman), Lt.-Gen. Speidel (chief of 
the armed forces branch of the Defence Ministry), Lt.-Gen. 
Roettiger (army), Lt.-Gen. Kammbhuber (air force), and 
Vice-Admiral Ruge (navy). With the blessing of all Brass, 
past and present, Herr Strauss proposes to introduce an 
Inspector-General, with the rank of full General, as the 
senior military personage. The moment is propitious. 
General Speidel will shortly be off to Paris to command 
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Nato land forces, Central Europe, and General Heusinger 
may soon be translated to the highest Nato regions in 
Washington. The anomalous posts these two seniors hold 
now will be abolished. General Heusinger might yet 
become the first Inspector-General. But it is objected in 
some quarters that he has never held high command in 
action, and it is known that Herr Strauss would prefer to 
give the job to General Wenck, the commander of the 
hastily assembled Twelfth Army which failed to relieve 
Berlin in 1945; General Wenck made a good name for 
himself as a fighting general on the eastern front. Herr 
Wenck, however, may turn the post down. In industry he 
is earning more than would ever come his way as Inspector- 
General. Moreover, he is said to be uneasy at the prospect 
of the civilian controls to which he anticipates he would be 
subjected, and to doubt whether he would last long should 
a different government take over in September. Herr Erler, 
the Social Democrat exponent of defence policy, has 
expressed himself as doubtful of the wisdom of appointing 
“ Hitler’s last general” as the first soldier of the Federal 
Republic. Until the Inspector-General has been nominated 
many Bundeswehr projects are bound to hang fire. 


Admirable Gusto 


Confused and tentative as the picture of Germany’s 
military revival still is, some noteworthy features can be 
discerned. The whole painful process has become markedly 
less contentious. The Bundeswehr, for better or worse an 
established fact, is playing a smaller part in internal 
politics. The dissent of the Social Democrats becomes 
less vociferous as it becomes less confident. Simul- 
taneously there is a conspicuous slackening of the reins 
of civilian control. The board set up by the Bundestag 
to approve the first senior military appointments has almost 
completed its task and will disappear in due course. On 
January 9th the Bundestag defence committee abolished 
the four sub-committees which it established in April in 
order to be able to cope more thoroughly with particular 
problems. The sub-committees tackled their work with 
admirable gusto, travelling hither and thither to see and 
hear for themselves. It was they who called attention to 
the lack of accommodation for the number of troops 
planned and to the imprudence of hastily placing large 
orders for obsolescent arms. The chairmen of the two 
most active sub-committees were members of opposition 
parties. The parent committee called in its four children 
on the ground they were making an obstructive nuisance 
of themselves. It is a disquieting move. 

British observers cannot but note the extent of American 
influence on the development of the Bundeswehr. There 
are now no fewer than thirty first-class United States army 
companies on federal territory training the Bundeswehr 
in the use of American equipment, and there is a constant 
coming and going of Bundeswehr officers across the 
Atlantic. Whether the association will continue to be as 
close as the Pentagon would like, remains to be seen. There 
are signs of an awakening desire among the Germans to 
shake off foreign tutelage. Thus, while the Bundeswehr 
is being virtually compelled to take either M48 or 
Centurion tanks (probably both) for its first three armoured 
divisions, Messrs Henschel of Kassel are already far 
advanced with prototypes of a tank which the defence 


ministry considers superior to anything the British or the 
Americans have to offer. 
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Haute Couture’s Shoestring 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


ARIS. fashion houses are now showing their spring 
collections. Occult rumour says that Dior may insist 
on longer skirts and be “ resisted ”—which would apparently 
be serious, as he was “ resisted ” when he insisted on shorter 
skirts, a few collections ago. Dior, though, is one of the 
few couturiers whose status—as opposed, maybe, to inspira- 
tion—is not threatened by the ten-year cycle that eclipses 
the average house. He began in 1946, with the backing of 
Marcel Boussac, the textile magnate and race-horse owner ; 
today twenty companies, based on New York, London and 
Caracas, sell his ready-made clothes, scents and stockings. 
He is not the same kind of thoroughbred as Balenciaga, 
whose name brings, even among fashion experts, a moment’s 
silence ; but he is almost the only runner safely attuned to 
modern conditions. 


High fashion, and its dependent trades, face the problem 
of all luxury industries based on the artisan: inability to 
meet rising costs. by higher productivity. Nothing can 
industrialise the fact that it takes 80 hours to make a couture 
dress, and that under 5 per cent of the work is done by 
machines. Labour accounts for two-thirds of costs. The 
wages of the 6,000 women in the Paris workshops remain 
low—round 2s. an hour—but social security now adds 44 per 
cent to them, as against 15 per cent prewar. Taxation adds 
20 to 25 per cent to the final cost price. A leading house 
gave us an estimate for an afternoon dress priced at £85. 
The material cost £9 ; the net profit was £4 Ios. 


Meanwhile the number of women rich enough to pay 
these prices steadily decreases. Official estimates claim 5,000 
survivors from slumps, wars and social revolution. Only 
America still supplies private custom in strength. The 
industry estimates that the leading 32 houses earn only 
£6 million a year from their models, which means many 
are working on a very thinly gilded shoestring. 


The couturiers have tried to compound with these facts. 
Some have contracts with ready-made firms ; virtually all 
have boutiques selling ready-made clothes, accessories and 
the pervasive scent. These help to aliment the twice-yearly 
collections (costing round £15,000 each) which are the 
industry’s real show-window, chiefly designed for com- 
mercial buyers. Relations with foreign buyers have become 
steadily more important—6o per cent of the industry’s trade 
now is overseas—and defining them has taken up much, 
perhaps too much, of.the industry’s organised efforts. 

These relations are chronically complicated by copyright 
problems. Using-a couturier’s name is obviously dishonest. 
(At the moment, three Swiss are awaiting trial for making 
and selling 40,000 hats bearing the “ griffe,” the house 
trade mark, of Balenciaga, Dior and Fath ; with almost 
disarming insolence, they apparently had ribbons of the 
sacred symbols run off by the kilometre.) Using a 
couturier’s ideas is legally more complex. It is, of course, 
expert copying he fears (a woman making a dress from a 
photograph is not copying but paying a compliment), and 
there is a good deal of clamour about the industry’s 
inadequate protection against it. French law since 1952 
has put a couturier’s rights alongside other artistic copy- 
right ; but elsewhere the battle continues—and will prob- 
ably never be settled outside law-courts so long as the 
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addition of a button or bow makes “ copying ” disputable. 
A great advance in America was hailed last year when a 
New York court found in favour of four Paris houses against 
a Mr Milton who had been sending wholesalers sketches of 
new models during the collections. But Mr Milton had been 
at work for over five years, and the four couturiers are suing 
him for only £1,350,000 jointly ; which points up the rela- 
tively small economic stakes. Perhaps the haute couture’s 
organised efforts have gone too much into these politico- 
legal sorties, and not enough into trying to rationalise the 
industry’s whole basis. 

It would be wrong to talk of crisis ; but the industry’s 
economy has a hectic flush. The risk is that the gulf 
between costs and prices may one day grow too wide to 
be bridged by small ready-made and boutique expedients. 
Its leaders acknowledge this uneasiness in their current, 
well-drilled slogan :“‘ We must become a laboratory.” A 
clinical laboratory, selling its research in world markets ? 
Or a commercial laboratory, attached to some kind of pro- 
ductive machinery ? The industry at present tends towards 
the first, which merely extends present practice. It is 
integrated into the world fashion scheme; but has no 
sound roots in large-scale production in France itself. 
Private contracts between houses and ready-made firms gre 
small, and relatively undeveloped. This is partly because 
the French ready-made trade itself is sadly under-developed. 
Traditionally, most Frenchwomen wear dressmaker or 
home-made clothes. The success of good design in cheap 
English chain-store experiments has no parallel—though 
Roussac may be hatching one. At higher levels, “ prét a 
porter” still has a stigma. 


Alliance With Ready-Made Trade? 


One idea canvassed by the haute couture’s organisers has 
been that the couturiers themselves start a jointly owned 
ready-made chain. It hardly seems practicable: who would 
dare apportion profits—and inevitable losses—among such 
highly strung partners ? Another idea is of an alliance 
between the haute couture and the new, self-assertive high- 
quality (and highly priced) French ready-made trade that is 
rapidly emerging. The leaders of the latter think in terms 
of the unexploited French market rather than of export ; 
and express impatience with the haute couture’s business 
methods and mentality. Both sides are imaginative, proud 
and independent ; an alliance would need long and patient 
negotiation. But it seems the haute couture’s best promise 
of compromise ; and there are signs that the ready-made 
leaders might, with dignity, welcome it. 

The haute couture naturally feels reserve. Are too few 
prosperous houses sheltering too many weak ones, that 
neither initiate nor dominate but honourably make ends 
meet till their span is run? Well—with a shrug—it was 
always so. Must the haute couture commercialise itself ? 
That might endanger its standards. There are more 
gestures here ; plump men pluck at their suits and smooth 
their hips to show the mystical relation of Balenciaga clothes 
to the body. For everyone agrees, once the protectionist talk 
is over, that a Paris model is inimitable ; it is only to the 
uninitiate that a good copy still looks good. _ Paris is 
supreme ; any Parisian pundit can persuade you of it. Italian 
competition is a trivial, meridional breeze. America proved 
during the war it could not create a fashion at all. Why ? 
“Our buildings . . . history . . . tradition . . . look at our 
women. ...” But it is not the quality of French haute 
couture that is in question ; it is its commercial enterprise. 





The Treaties of the Six—Il 





Atomic Bridge to Europe ? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
BRUSSELS 


LATELY IN 


FRENCH expert on energy, a German politician and an 
Italian scientist will be visiting Britain next week on a 
mission important for both Britain and Europe. As the 
representatives of “ Euratom,” the atomic agency which six 
continental countries are preparing to set up beside the 
common market, their purpose is to see how much Britain 
is prepared to help the venture. They are at present on a 
similar quest in the United States. Both visits are a crucial 
part of the wider task entrusted to the “ three wise men,” as 
they have been called—to sketch out the broad dimensions 
of Europe’s needs for nuclear power and to suggest priori- 
ties for research and development in the first stage of 
Euratom’s existence. For Euratom, generous help from 
Britain and the United States might bring forward its power 
programme by some three years. For Britain, a close rela- 
tionship with the agency may enable it to play a leading 
commercial role in Europe’s nuclear developments. 

The wise men’s visit is only one sign of the swift practi- 
cal progress which the Euratom project has made in the last 
few months. The treaty itself, which was torn for so long 
between the French desire for a strong political body to 
control Germany and German resistance to this, has been 
swept to completion a good deal quicker than the common 
market ; for the Middle East crisis has lent a new urgency 
to nuclear power development in Europe as well as in 
Britain. In negotiation, the new atomic agency has been 
shorn of some of the political status which the French 
originally conceived for it, but it has been given practical 
powers and tasks in research and planning which should 
make it the pilot of Europe’s voyage into the nuclear age. 


A European Harwell 


The treaty has reached the stage of a probably final 
draft. In research, it provides for the setting up of a 
common centre, with at least five reactors for a start—a 
European Harwell. An initial research budget of some $250 
million has been agreed, to cover costs in the first five years. 
An atomic university will be set up as well. Research can 
still go on outside these bodies, in private industry and 
government laboratories for instance, but the Euratom 
agency will have a technical committee entrusted with co- 
ordinating outside research, and it may keep outside projects 
more effectively within its orbit by sharing in their finance. 
Above all, the Euratom centre will take on a capital import- 
ance in western Europe through the simple fact that it is 
first in an almost virgin field. 

Its importance will be further enhanced by its powers 
over atomic knowledge. Euratom has a monopoly right to 
make agreements with countries outside the community for 
acquiring this knowledge ; and all members which have 
agreements with outside powers—Belgium, for instance, 
gets classified information from the United States—are 
obliged to seek a transfer of their rights to Euratom. Inside 
the community Euratom can require any government to 
surrender a patent or specific piece of knowledge. There is 
ne practical way of compelling a private laboratory to give 
Euratom the daily results of its research, but it is an essential 
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principle of the-treaty that those who draw on the centre’s 
great fund of imported or discovered knowledge, should 
contribute to the pool what they learn themselves. A private 
patents pool is established, too ; firms depositing patents 
in it may use others in the pool under non-exclusive licences. 
Euratom, leading research itself, will also be the custodian 
and centre of a growing pool of common knowledge. 

In production, the role of Euratom is not so great. Power 
production will be mainly undertaken by the separate 
countries, though investment should be fitted into the 
framework of plans and estimates drawn up by the agency. 
Common installations are also envisaged in the treaty, but 
it will be some time before it becomes clear which installa- 
tions are needed most. The chief project, which both OEEC 
and Euratom are at present considering, is an isotopic 
separation plant to produce enriched uranium as fuel. 
France has long pressed for this, since it would both reduce 
Europe’s dependence on the United States for fuel and 
give Euratom greater importance in the community. But 
the economic value of this costly plant is a subject of argu- 
ment ; and if the United States will guarantee long term 
fuel supplies, it may be found unnecessary. 


Military Aspects 


In one vital sector of production, however—atomic 
weapons—Euratom may take on an importance unforeseen 
by its original creators. The agency was originally designed 
for peaceful purposes alone and it was hoped that the 
exclusion of arms might provide a simple answer to the 
nasty political problems associated with their manufacture 
in Germany or France. To France, however, the right to 
manufacture atomic weapons if it wishes, however costly 
or useless, is apparently a political necessity, and the other 
powers have had to agree to a French military programme. 
This could not be outside Euratom, for in German eyes at 
least it would have destroyed the whole principle of a com- 
munity of knowledge. France, if it wants to make the bomb, 
will do it under all the Euratom rules—including those 
about exchange of knowledge—and Euratom will have to 
take any security measures needed. The agency’s powers 
have thus been preserved, but only by extending them into 
a new and hazardous domain. The French example might 
one day encourage a German request to make atomic arms 
and Euratom might then be forced to find a more radical 
solution. 


The military aspect gives an unexpected political signifi- 
cance to the great powers of control over fissile material 
and those who use it which Euratom has been given. It 
has sweeping rights to inspect all installations which use 
fissile material, a monopoly of its purchase from outside 
the community and a first claim on any sold within. Under 
German pressure, the rules about material have been made 
flexible enough to protect the consumer from any arbitrary 
planning. In normal times, Euratom cannot use its 
monopoly of material as a means of pressure on users to 
alter their plans, for instance. It is merely an agent selling 
on commission at world prices. But its monopoly and 
powers of control remain highly effective sanctions behind 
the treaty, an insurance that members behave. Some of 
Euratom’s creators hoped to give it still greater theoretical 
power, by making it the owner of all fissile material as well, 
but in practice this would be a superfluous addition to the 
powers of control it has already been given. 

(Concluded) 
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Moscow-Belgrade Fall-Out 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE 


HE “minor differences” between the Jugoslavs and 

the Russians, mentioned by Marshal Tito when he set 
out for Moscow last summer, have proved not to be so 
minor after all. Public controversy about “ proletarian 
internationalism ” and the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
has replaced the mutual admiration and back slapping, the 
vodka drinking, and the recognition of “ differing roads to 
socialism.” Moreover, Russian criticism has been aimed 
not only at Jugoslavia’s foreign policy—its attitude to the 
West, its dependence on Western “ imperialist ” aid—but 
at domestic trends too; the Kremlin has been pouring 
scorn on the “ discrepancy ” between Jugoslav words about 
“ democratisation ” and the “ withering away of the state ” 
and Jugoslav practice as demonstrated in the trial and 
imprisonment of Mr Djilas. 

The missionary role which the Jugoslavs took upon them- 
selves in eastern Europe is encountering serious obstacles 
and the Jugoslavs find themselves once again excluded 
from the Soviet “family” ; this time, however, they have 
one friend, Poland. But the Poles are so preoccupied with 
their own difficulties that they can only sympathise mildly 
and somewhat surreptitiously. The Jugoslavs, however, 
though privately admitting that Russia’s present aim is to 
isolate their country and insulate the satellites against its 
influences, still profess their incurable optimism about the 


_ ultimate triumph of their own conceptions ; they still regard 


the present hardening of the Soviet line and the reintroduc- 
tion of a firmer centralism within the Soviet block as purely 
temporary phenomena. 

Ever since the sudden visit of Mr Khrushchev to Belgrade 
last autumn and the subsequent trip of Marshal Tito to 
the Crimea—even before these two visits—it was clear that 
the “honeymoon” between Belgrade and Moscow was 
ended. The Jugoslavs insist that the trouble lay in the 


’ Russians’ persistent efforts to persuade them to rejoin the 


Eastern block so that Soviet supremacy over a “ disciplined ” 
Jugoslavia could be re-established and the impact of the 
reopened links between Belgrade and the east Europeans 
could be neutralised. They maintain that their country’s 
special position encouraged others to agitate for similar 
recognition and the Russians began to realise the dangers 
of having a separate policy for Belgrade. 

For some time, the Jugoslavs exercised considerable 
restraint. Their press was directed to avoid giving offence 
to Moscow and indeed observed the injunction to an extent 
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that was difficult to understand. Since early last year 
Jugoslav newspapers exercised their “freedom” to the, 
utmost in attacking western policies, but were singularly 
“unfree ” when it came to handling Russia. This restraint 
was justified on the dubious argument—dubious, at least 
in the extent to which the Jugoslavs carried it—that were 
they to express openly their disagreements and criticisms 
of the Russians they would only strengthen the “ opposi- 
tion "—i.e., of the diehard Stalinists—in the Kremlin. 
This, the Jugoslavs argued, would prevent them from 
exerting further influence in eastern Europe and would 
instead strengthen the Stalinists’ position there. 

The decision to publish Marshal Tito’s Pula speech last 
November was the first spectacular departure from this 
stand—a move prompted, it is said, by a realisation that 
with so many points of controversy piling up it was no 
longer either possible or useful to keep silent and, further- 
more, that the old “ Stalinist methods ” were again being 
injected into the relations between Jugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union. There were also compelling internal con- 
siderations—above all, Marshal Tito’s own prestige which 
had suffered through his acceptance and support of Mr 
Geré on the very eve, as it turned out, of the Hun- 
garian uprising and the fact that Geré was then so rapidly 
overthrown. His explanation of how and why he came 
to lend his backing to Geré was, in essence, a defence of 
his own reputation and judgment. 


Unholy Glee 


Although, however, the Jugoslavs are again isolated, 
there is as yet no evidence that the members of the Soviet 
block are going to follow up with all-out campaigns against 
the Jugoslavs as in the rancorous years after 1948. At this 
stage, it looks as though the Russians are content, once they 
feel confident that Jugoslav influences on the satellites and 
their internal “'Tito-ists” have been adequately checked, 
to conduct their policy along general ideological lines. 
Trade arrangements between the Jugoslavs and the Russians 
are proceeding largely according to plan. There is a certain 
delay in the matter of the atomic reactor promised by the 
Russians and the joint Russian-East German plan for the 
development of Jugoslavia’s aluminium industry (a subject 
which Marshal Tito may well care to discuss if he goes to 
Washington). But a Jugoslav trade delegation is now 
in Moscow and might well come away with an agreement 
to increase trade exchanges in 1957 above the $110 million 
level reached last year. The delay over these talks seemed 
to arise from changes in Russia’s own internal planning, 
rather than from any wish to inconvenience the Jugoslavs. 
But it would not be surprising if the Russians, with their 
increased commitments in eastern Europe, no longer felt 
so enthusiastic about helping Marshal Tito with loans and 
credits as they were less than a year ago. For economic 
assistance, the Marshal will certainly continue to rely chiefly 
on the United States. 

If, in their isolation, the Jugoslavs feel one disappoint- 
ment more bitterly than any other it is the stand taken 
by the Chinese—however much they now insist they had 
not “expected” support from Peking. But behind this 
mortification, a typically unholy glee is apparent—that 
Moscow, though gratified at the Chinese reaffirmation of 
faith, cannot be happy that the Chinese have emerged as 


the arbiter in the conflict between the Kremlin and 
Belgrade. 








NOTES FROM INDIA 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LATELY IN INDIA 


Dams, Dams, Dams 


NYONE who collected a dozen dams last year must 

be allowed his personal favourite ; it is Flumendosa in 
Sardinia, impressive as all dams are, but beautiful without 
being overpowering. Indeed it is modest by comparison 
with the Hirakud dam in Orissa which Mr Nehru opened 
three weeks ago. The Mahanadi (Big River) which Hirakud 
has broken in for useful work is a maverick that has hitherto 
run 500 unpredictable and wasteful miles through Orissa 
to expend itself in a delta below Cuttack that is drowned 
by its flood waters. At Hirakud there are sixteen miles 
of dam and earth dykes to hold back the Mahanadi ; they 
contain a spread of nearly 300 square miles of water ; some 
24 million acres will eventually be irrigated below the dam 
and at the delta ; generating capacity of nearly 200,000 kW 
is being installed at two hydro-electric power houses ; all 
told, the cost of the full schemes will exceed Rs 100 crores 
or £75 million. 
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Hirakud has a spiritual significance for Orissa and India 
that matches its physical ambitions. It is the first in a string 
of big projects that is within sight of full achievement. 
Orissa compares itself with the backward Ukraine before 
the Dneiper dam was built 25 years ago. It sees Hirakud 
as the focus of an industrial complex, feeding power to a 
new aluminium factory to be built alongside the dam, to 
the new steel plant that the Germans are building at 
Rourkela, to coal mines, a ferro-manganese factory, cement 
and paper plants. The State of Orissa does not attempt, 
at this stage, to work out any clear estimate of return on 
this gigantic scheme. Any such calculation, it seems to 
suggest, would at this moment be almost sordid ; what has 
finance to do with the immense achievement of delivering 
a dam from such travail ? 

There is no doubt about the travail. It is questionable 
whether Hirakud is ideally sited ; the project was altered 
(and improved) in important ways after work had started ; 
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there were miscalculations about plant and stores, noisy 
scandals, a fight for discipline and an endless struggle to 
get engineering staff, and an ambiguous control split 
between Orissa and New Delhi. The substance of the 
Hirakud scheme is now in being. But its construction has 
taught many lessons, and in some respects it compares un- 
favourably with what is being done in the complex of 
schemes on the Damodar River to the north. 


And Damodar 


HE Damodar schemes themselves have not been trouble- 
4 free. (They are not now ; where else in the world would 
workers protest against redundancy by hunger strike ?) Yet 
in terms of value for money the returns from the Damodar 
Valley Corporation’s investment (about the same as 
Hirakud) seem more assured. Its constitution as an autono- 
mous body on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been an unmistakable advantage, producing better 
(though not perfect) planning, clearer responsibility, and a 
more precise matching of returns against costs. 

The DVC has built two smaller dams at Tilaiya and 
Konar, the Maithon scheme is well on the way to comple- 
tion, and Panchet Hill, until recently starved of large scale 
concrete batching and earth moving plant, is now going 
ahead faster. Self-loading strippers fill Euclid trucks, which 
move in endless procession carrying their loads to the dam 
site. They are a portent of the new India, but on their way 
they pass evidence of the old—symmetrical heaps of granite 
that has been cut, trimmed and graded entirely by hand. 
These schemes when completed will irrigate a million acres, 
serve over 100,000 kW of generating capacity, and buttress 
the Bokaro thermal power station which has been in service 
for nearly four years. This has three 50,000 kW units and 
a fourth is being installed ; it burns coal of remarkably low 
grade with equally remarkable efficiency. 

These essays in large-scale construction with the bare 
minimum of outside help have given India valuable 
experience which may be worth the cost. But perhaps the 
most dramatic project of all is the Bhakra-Nangal scheme 
200 miles north of Delhi. The Nangal dam was completed 
24 years ago; but the Bhakra dam a few miles up the 
Sutlej river is still pushing. up its vertical concrete face 
towards the 700 feet limit. By any measure, this is among 
the most challenging enterprises undertaken by man in 
harnessing nature. It is the biggest concrete pouring job 
ever known outside the United States—1o0,o00 tons a day 
for several years on end, with the prospect of power and 
completed irrigation works early in the ’sixties. Here the 
driving force behind the construction comes from Mr 
Haryey Slocum, an American engineer. Between them 
Bhakra and Maithon will go a good way towards founding 
a school of Indian dam builders that can build fast with 
modern machinery. In the Bhakra gorge there is no option 
but to use big machines ; in other projects it is not clear that 
they have yet established a decisive advantage over ancient 
methods using low-paid men and women. 


The New Engineers 


T the Sindri fertiliser plant, one of India’s new indus- 
A trial showpieces, a notice alongside an instrument panel 
says “ Go and look at the gasholder ”; there was, apparently, 
one regrettable occasion when the needle failed to tell the 
truth. In a continuous process plant of this kind, engineer- 
ing maintenance is of imperative importance, and Sindri is 
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looking after its own needs, and those of other industries, 
by running a comprehensive training centre for young 
engineers and tradesmen. India, developing in a rush, is 
having to learn its engineering in a rush too ; fortunately 
it is uncovering considerable engineering talent that has 
hitherto been latent. 

Foreign technical aid has played some part in unearthing 
and bringing along these new skills. At the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works the management (which is among the 
most impressive in India) acknowledges the part that the 
North British Locomotive Company played in helping to 
found a plant that is clearly efficient by any standards. Here 
Indian productivity runs British standards pretty close— 
I to 1.4, with wages comparing 1 to 4. A locomotive that 
cost §35,000 rupees to import in 1949 can now be made tor 
450,000 rupees at Chittaranjan. Already the senior engineers 
there are beginning to talk of the possibilities of electric 
traction at 25,000 volts, on the most modern French 
standard. 

German co-operation is to be seen at Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering where a link with the Mercedes- 
Benz company for the assembly of diesel trucks is being 
extended in a new plant to manufacture 12,000 trucks on 
the spot, with locally made engines. Such ambitions would 
be impossible unless there were the prospect of an expand- 
ing supply of skilled engineering manpower. Where jobs 
can be broken down into component operations, training is 
relatively easy. Men who have gained more comprehensive 
experience at the machine bench sometimes show a marked 
inventive ability of their own. One such example, to be seen 
in a sewing machine factory near Calcutta, is a prototype 
automatic machine doing seven milling operations in 
I minute 40 seconds that had previously taken 33 minutes 
as separate jobs. The inventor spent six months on this 
problem and has come up with a radical technical solution. 


Sacred Cows 


HREE lines of hooting traffic oppose each other in 
Calcutta’s busiest streets, separated as likely as not by 
cows in each lane. At night it takes a powerful headlight 
to pick them out asleep in the middle of the roads. On the 
country roads they will start to cross from one over-cropped 
verge to the other at the precisely critical distance from an 
approaching car, confident, it seems, in their sacred security 
and wholly unconcerned at the nerve strain they inflict on 
the motorist. Scrawny in Bengal, they seem much better 
bred and cared for in the south. But for the most part they 
are skeletal miseries, stripping what herbage there is and 
barely able to keep themselves alive. 

The miracle that will cull the worst third of these useless 
herds has yet to occur. Before partition it was possible to 
square religious principles with commercial opportunities 
by droving cows to the Muslim areas ; what happened to 
them thereafter was not the concern of the Hindu. There 
are still remnants of the trade on which blind eyes and backs 
are turned. But it is impossible to make real headway on 
the scientific elimination of the bad animals and up-breeding 
from the good. What is the use of developing artificial 
insemination, using stud bulls, if their offspring are allowed 
in turn to breed with scrub animals ? Pitiful as a producer 
of milk, prohibited for meat, unreliable for transport and 
unfruitful for the land (for its dung is used as a staple fuel), 
the cow is a sacred diseconomy that India cannot afford. If 
India is to have a modern industry and a modern agricul- 
ture, how long can this tabu survive ? 
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A. C. Direct-on-line 


CONTACTOR STARTER 
Type DOC7I 





for single-phase or polyphase non-reversing 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 


This new starter is enclosed in a die-cast aluminium 
case of elegant appearance. Sturdy in construction 
and dependable in operation, it incorporates under- 
voltage release and overload protection, with integral 
start-stop buttons. It complies in all respects with 
BS.587 for “Frequent Duty”, 1.e. forty starts per hour. 


Up to 5 h.p. 200-550 volts 25-60 cycles 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK 
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-——- BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON —— 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
Member of the AE! group of companies — 


















LIVERPUDLIANA No. 5 
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Extract from Liverpool precedents 
(Municipal records) Circa 1572 





“This yere Mr. Mayre bought a certen numbre of Stryks 
of Manske (Manx) Barlie of Mr. Henrie Stanley, gentylman, 
late Capitaigne in th’ Isle of Man (4th Earl of Derby) at 
iijs jd (3.1d) the Stricke, and the towne was not well contentyd 
because he made the bargayne hymselffe. And aftr he caused 
p’clamacon to be made that ev’ie burgess shud have p’te.’ 
Apparently it was the custom to buy goods through 
the offices of the “‘Merchant Prysors” who bought 
everything for the community. 
Each purchase being called 
a‘towne’s bargayne’. 
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A happier purchase th 
Corporation has made is 
the three trading estates 
at Speke, Aintree and 
Kirkby. They have every 
geographical advantage, 
an adequate labour force 
is available and all are 
geared to meet the de- 
mands of expanding pro- 
duction, Write for 


LIVERPOOL 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION * DALE STREET * LIVERPOOL 1 
Cvs-27 
























Fly in the 
unrivalled comfort of 
TGA First Class 





Book your next business trip 
to Canada on TCA’s super 
luxury First Class. Stretch out 
in your fully-reclining Siesta 
Seat and relax your way 
across the Atlantic. Enjoy 
excellent Continental meals Big Savings for Travelling Families 
and wines wonderful TCA Once again TCA’s popular Family 

iit i j Fare Plan is in operation until March 
personal service. You'll arrive | 31, offering major savings for families 
in Montreal or Toronto re- flying together either Tourist or First 

Class, round trip or one way. 

freshed and rested. 

















TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mali, London, $.W.1. WHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 
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NAIROBI: Less than 60. 
years ago wild animalsroamed ||, 
the plain on which the city of 
Nairobi now stands, and a *:: 

multitude of birds sereeched AF 
in the reeds where the Nairobi % s 


river spread itself out into a <=: 

















Masai 





vast green swamp. 
warriors occasionally hunted lion over the 
ground. They called it Nairobi—“ the place 
of the cold water ”. Nairobi began its life in 






1899 as a mere railhead camp on the line to 






Uganda. Today it is the capital of Kenya, 
a modern city with wide streets, fine build- 














ings and a population of over 200,000. It 
received its City Charter from the Duke of 
Gloucester in 1950. Nairobi is also the 
principal commercial centre for the whole 
of East Africa. New industries are en- 


couraged and important building and 
industrial developments are in progress. 
The Royal National Park, on the outskirts 
of the city, is an interesting link with the 
past. 


contains lion, hippo, giraffe and a surprising 





Covering some 40 square miles it 





variety of game, all living in their natural 






environment. 


Business men who require information 






on current commercial conditions in 
East Africa are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3e 


Up-to-date reports from our branches 







in Nairobi and elsewhere are readily 


obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Portrait of a man 





who invested 
in SAFETY... 





















on i ae 
with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


As a Civil Servant he has done well for himself and his family— 
worked his way up from executive grade to departmental chief. 
He is in comfortable retirement now; for he has augmented his 
pension by investing in Safety with 
the Abbey National Building 
Society, with a tax-paid 34 per cent 
return—whatever the state of the 
market. That’s equal to £6.1.9 per 
cent where Income Tax is paid at 
the standard rate. 


ESO UTIL LULU a 


A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


314%. 


NCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9: 






“Let other people go for the 
bigger profits at the greater risk,” 
he says, “but J’m for Abbey 
National — and safety.” Any 
amount from £1 to £5,000 is 
accepted. 
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Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£237,000,000 


TAMGUEEALANELL 


2 





ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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Economics of Super-tankers 


There are more ways than one, technically, in which the West can try to moderate the future growth of its 
dependence upon oil sailed through the Suez Canal. No one of them, and perhaps no combination, can in the 
medium run offer complete insurance against that political risk—certainly not against the underlying risk inherent 
in drawing more oil from Middle Eastern sources, however we may arrange to collect it. None, that is to say, 
makes a political solution less vital. 

All the technical expedients involve extra investment : this is the political insurance premium. Commercial 
considerations only decide which expedient, or which mixture of them, may offer the margin of insurance most 
economically. More nuclear electricity ; more oil storage capacity and dual-firing equipment : more exploration for 
new oil and secondary recovery from depleted reserves in safer places ; more research to bring down the cost of 
distilling oil from shale, tar sands, or cheap coal ; more pipeline capacity—all these have to be assessed. 

But one particular form of “ Suez insurance” deserves separate assessment—the super-tanker. If they have to, 





these big crude carriers can move oil comparatively cheaply round the Cape, 
the oil industry or even by governments, today seems to many people a panacea. 


eee NASSER did not create the political 
risk of reliance upon the Suez Canal ; he merely, 
but brutally, advertised it. Nor did he create the need 
to consider alternative ways of moving more oil to the 
West than the canal, as it exists and was in any case 
likely to be developed, could handle ; but he may have 
brought forward the date when it must be expected to 
become inadequate. 


Early last year, well Before nationalisation of the 
canal, the oil companies were considering the alterna- 
tives after that date arrived. The Suez Canal Company’s 
“Plan VIII” offered, by the sixties, transit capacity 
for, say, 160-180 million tons of oil a year ; and pipe- 
line capacity from Iraq and Arabia to the Mediterranean, 
in 1956 some 40 million tons a year, might by then 
have been up to 60 million tons a year or more. Guesses 
about exactly when the West might want more than 
200-240 million tons of Middle East oil a year varied 
from a year or so before 1965 to a year or two after. 

The alternatives, in mid-1956, were various: 

The Suez Canal could be further widened or deepened, 
or doubled up with extra canals along the same route or 
from the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean ; 

Further pipelines could be laid from the Persian Gulf 
and Iraq to the Mediterranean ; from the Gulf of Akaba 

10 the Mediterranean ; or alongside the canal ; or 


The building of super-tankers, by 
How far would it be? 


Oil could be carried round the Cape, in the least 

uneconomical size of tanker available ; 

From the standpoint of early 1957, and assuming no 
permanent political solution, some of these alternatives 
look less practicable. Extra pipeline capacity from the 
Gulf to the Mediterranean—which would certainly be 
the most economic way to expand oil transit capacity 
to the West—may look rather riskier now. 

Moreover, it now looks more uncertain whether 
existing plans for expanding the capacity of the canal 
or the pipelines can be counted upon. Thus the date 
when that existing transit capacity must be expected 
to become inadequate for oil needs may have been 
brought some years nearer. The possibility that 
significant tonnages of oil may have to be moved round 
the Cape in the normal run of things, beginning in about 
five years’ time, has to be faced now—even if the exist- 
ing canal and pipelines are kept open. And the cheapest 
way to sail that oil would be in very large tankers. 

Unless the possibility of a sane political solution were 
quite to disappear, and with it the chance of substantially 
increasing pipeline and canal capacity to the Mediter- 
ranean, the oil companies must inevitably seek a com- 
promise—the best vessel for both canal and Cape routes. 
What is the best compromise tanker with which the oil 
companies can hedge these political risks ? 


Compromise at 65,000 Tons? 


Economics of scale in the building and operation of 
tankers are discussed in detail on page 399. Here it 
need be said only that the major oil companies operating 
in Britain now broadly agree on the size of tanker 
that will give the best compromise and most economical 
insurance. If Plan VIII of canal development is carried 
out fully, the biggest tanker that will be able to pass 
through the canal fully loaded will be in the 38,000- 
42,000 tons deadweight range. The biggest tanker 
that will be able to pass partly loaded or in ballast will 
be in the 65,000-70,000-ton range. But it fortunately 
so happens that from about 38,coo tons right up to 
60,000-65,000 tons deadweight, the total cost per ton 
of moving oil via Suez does not much differ. 


Such a 60,000-65,000-ton tanker has to sacrifice 
about a third of its potential load to pass the canal, 
and “ topping up ” at pipeline terminals in the Mediter- 
ranean may not justify the extra delay. On the other 
hand, the journey round the Cape to Western Europe 
and back to the Gulf (even via Suez in ballast) adds 
roughly 50 per cenit to the mileage via Suez both ways. 
So such a tanker can carry roughly as much oil in a 
year going either way. 

Here, then, is the tanker for the compromise. It 
is true that no oil terminal in Britain and few in the 
Western world can today handle such q tanker regularly. 
Its draught of about 40 feet would be too much for 
anchorages or harbour bars at most existing British 
oil ports except Finnart on Loch Long which serves 
Grangemouth. But British Petroleum is building a 
pipeline terminal at Milford Haven, which could 
handle up to 100,000 tonners, and Esso has leased the 
land for a possible refinery there ; Shell plans to build 
an oil terminal near Tranmere that will be able to handle 
65,000 tonners to serve Stanlow. 


How many of these 65,000-ton tankers ought tanker 
operators to be building ? To provide against the limita- 
tions of routes via the Mediterranean in the sixties, it 
could include increasing numbers of such tankers in 
its plans for tonnage to be delivered in 1961 and 1962 
onwards. To provide, in the meantime, against the 
risks attached to the existing canal and pipelines might 
in theory require the shifting of tanker orders for earlier 
delivery into the’ 60,000-65,000-ton range—or even the 
building of some additional “reserve fleet of super- 
tankers” during the next few years. In practice, it 
seems that very few more big tankers than are already 
on order could be had before 1961-62 anyway. 

At the end of 1955 the world tanker fleet totalled 
about 40 million tons deadweight ; and an expert from 
one of the oil companies, contributing to a symposium 
upon future oil demand last summer, guessed that by 
1965 about 60 million tons dw of tankers would be 
needed to move the world’s oil. Allowing for replace- 
ment of tonnage reaching the end of its useful life, he 
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estimated that about 25 million tons dw of new tankers 
would have to be built during the decade 1956-65. 
Today, the world fleet totals about 45 million tons 
dw, and nearly another 30 million tons are on order: 
orders for some 12 million tons dw were placed in the 
last six months of 1956 alone. The world’s shipyards 
have experienced their biggest boom of tanker orders 
ever in the last two years. As a result, it is impossible 
to get delivery of a tanker ordered now from any 
European yard before 1961-62 ; even from Japan and 
the United States, one cannot get delivery before 1960. 


Capacity for Tankers 


Today, only two tankers of 50,000 tons dw or more 
are afloat ; and in the 30 million tons to be delivered 
between now and 1962-63, there are only about 4o 
more, totalling about 2} million tons dw. None of the 
major shipbuilding countries has more than a handful 
of yards prepared to build such vast crude carriers. 
By the early sixties it may be possible to build vessels 
of 65,000 tons dw, if not more, at about five or 
six yards in Britain, three in Germany, one each in 
France, Holland and Italy, the big American-owned 
yard in Japan, and two of the established yards in the 
United States. Even this will call for considerable re- 
arrangement and development of shipbuilding capacity. 

Expansion of shipbuilding capacity is generally said 
to be limited, in Britain and nowadays in other major 
shipbuilding countries, by supplies of steel plate. 
Certainly, plate output has not expanded as much as 
total demand from the shipyards and from many newer 
customers. In Britain, the shipbuilders have sometimes 
blamed lack of labour and sometimes lack of steel for 
preventing them from increasing output more ; their 
delivery periods lengthened before those of any other 
country ; and certainly this has lost them some orders 
in the latest tanker boom. Limits on effective capacity 
in British yards, possibly due to lack of plate, may 
therefore have reduced Britajn’s share of the existing 
tanker order-book throughout the world. 

But there is not much evidence that lack of ship- 
building capacity throughout the world has seriously 
limited the building programmes of the world’s oil 
companies and the tanker operators who serve them ; 
existing orders, after all, offer additions to the tanker 
fleet of about 10 per cent each year up to 1960-62. 

Within the existing tanker order book, there is no 
doubt that plate supplies will be strained if shipbuilders 
are to keep their delivery promises, from now until 
about 1962, even with the extra plate from new mills 
coming into commission in Britain and elsewhere. But 
those promises to deliver were made against forward 
estimates of plate deliveries. Nor would steel plate 
supplies necessarily affect the size of tankers that could 
be built in the shipyards. Out of a given amount of 
steel plate, one can get more deadweight carrying capa- 
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The Advantages 
of Very Big 

Tankers 







TT case for the super-tanker rests 
almost entirely on the economies of 
scale. Broadly speaking, the bigger the 
tanker the less it costs to build and to 
operate—per ton mile of oil carried. 
Beyond a certain structural size 
problems begin to offset any further 
gain in building costs, and running costs 
turn sharply upward. Even before this 
point, when by increasing size lower 
building and running costs could still be 
achieved, such gains may be offset 
because tankers become less flexible in 
operation as they grow larger, or require 
more ancillary investment on shore.- 


It requires less than twice as much 
labour, steel and other materials to build 
one tanker to carry 60,000 tons of crude 
oil as it takes to build two tankers to 
carry 30,000 tons each. This reduction 
in construction costs per ton holds good 
over a wide range, but becomes less 
marked after about 50,000 tons. The 
stresses that have to be borne by the 
very largest ships are so great that 
stronger steel plate is required to 
make the ship safe ; and when the ship 
exceeds the size that can be driven by 
a single screw, the extra cost of 
machinery may even cause construction 
costs per ton to rise. 


THE WORLD TANKER FLEET 








In | Total 
Percentage of total | Service O | Fleet 
deadweight tonnage | end- O + «| (exist’g 
in each size June — * 
1956 | orders) 
} 

2,000 to 23,999 dwt.| 80-0/ 22 | 55 
24,000 to 37,999 _,, 18-0 39 27 
38,000 to 44,999 _,, 1-3 17 8 
45,000 to 49,999 _,, 0-7 14 6 
50,000 dw and over — 9 4 





100-0; 100 | 100 











* Including launchings since June, 1956 


It requires less than twice as much 
shaft-horsepower to drive one 60,000-ton 
ship at a given speed as it takes to drive 
two 30,000-ton ships at the same speed ; 


thus less fuel oil is burned per ton - 


of cargo as the ship is increased in 
size. The crew needed on a 60,000 
tonner is little larger than on a 
30,000 tonner, and—up to a point— 
insurance costs per ton of cargo also fall 
as size is increased. The need to use 
twin-screw engines after a certain point, 
with a corresponding increase in fuel 
consumption, would limit this reduction 
of running costs. The maximum shaft- 
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85,000 DW.T. 











Draught 30 ft; length 503 ft 
The Wartime ‘ T-2.’ 


Draught 34 ft; length 630 ft 
The ‘Super-Tanker' of 1950. 


Draught 35-36 ft; length 660-685 ft 
The largest tanker that can 
pass through the Suez Canal 
fully loaded. 










Draught 39 ft; length 808 ft 
The largest tanker that can 
pass through the Suez Canal 
partly loaded or in_ ballast. 

















Draught 46 ft; length 815 ft 
Cannot use the Suez Canal at all. 















horsepower that can be obtained from a 
single screw is not much more than 
20,000—sufficient to propel a 60-65,000- 
ton ship at 17-18 knots. If a single screw 
is used in larger ships, then the speed 
has to be correspondingly reduced—to 
144 knots in an 84,000 tonner. 

On these considerations alone, the 
optimum size of tanker, given present 
methods of propulsion, would appear to 
be between 60-65,000 tons and 80- 
85,000 tons. But ideally, a tanker 
should be able to load anywhere, dis- 
charge its cargo anywhere, be overhauled 
in any existing dry dock, and follow any 
sea route between its loading and dis- 
charging points. When ships are larger 
the number of loading and discharging 
points is limited and sea-routes are 
restricted, cnd it becomes more difficult 
to arrange an economic programme for 
the operation of the tanker fleet. 

Flexibility can be maintained by 
enlarging ports and terminals; by 
building new dry docks; by building 
submarine lines so that tankers can dis- 
charge from an offshore anchorage ; by 
discharging into lighters or small coastal 
tankers ; or by discharging into a few 
very large terminals from which redis- 
tribution is made either by pipeline 
or coastal tanker. But all of these 
methods of regaining flexibility cost 
money. And the larger the tanker, the 
more ancillary investment in shore 
facilities it is likely to need per ton of 
oil carried. 

The limit to the size of ship that 
can use the Suez Canal is set partly 
by the draught, which at present is 
only 35 feet; and partly by the cross- 





sectional area of a ship (its draught 
times its beam) in relation to the cross- 
sectional area (depth times width) of the 
canal. If the cross-sectional area of the 
ship exceeds a quarter of that of the 
canal, then so much water becomes piled 
up at the sides of the ship that it cannot 
be propelled through the canal and 
tends to “sit down on the bottom.” 


If the canal were certain to stay open, 
and certain to be able to handle any 
volume of shipping likely to want to use 
it, then it seems: clear that tankers of 
38,000 to 42,000 tons dw would be the 
most economic on the Persian Gulf- 
Western Europe haul. Counting the addi- 
tional investment required in terminals 
for tankers larger than this, it seems 
doubtful whether any larger tanker could 
operate as cheaply, whether it went 
through the canal both ways partly 
loaded or round the Cape fully loaded 
and back through the canal in ballast. 
But if the canal were clogged with ship- 
ping, or arbitrarily closed, the larger 
ships would be more economic on the 
enforced haul round the Cape. 

These considerations have led the oil 
companies to regard the 60-65,000 
tonner as the most suitable compromise 
for the Persian Gulf-Western Europe 
run. On the route from the Persian 
Gulf to the Eastern seaboard of the 
United States the mileage saved by going 
through the canal is much less ; and oil 
shipped from the Persian Gulf or from 
the Far East to California would not go 
through the Suez Canal in any case 
On these routes, therefore, the 85,000 
and 100,000 tons dw giants may have 
the advantage. 
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city by building 65,000-ton tankers than by building 
38,000-tonners. 

Shipbuilding capacity, and plate supplies, certainly 
impose a limit on the building of extra super-tankers 
between now and 1960 as a reserve against further 
interruption to transit via Suez. In the United States 
it might be possible to build some vessels for such 
a reserve by a “crash programme.” In Britain, steel 
plate could be rationed more tightly, exports banned, 
and the steel industry ordered to invest in more plate 
mills than they are already committed to; the yards 
might be forced to rearrange their capacity more rapidly. 
But it seems highly doubtful whether such a plunge 
back into priorities would yield much extra super- 
tanker tonnage in the next two or three years. 


Political Insurance Premium 


Tankers now on order for the world oil industry ' 


represent at current prices a capital investment of the 
order of £1,750-£2,000 million. Such amounts of 
capital are a problem even for an industry as vast as 
oil—it has, in any case, even larger capital requirements 
elsewhere. In Britain, as abroad, the oil companies 
are now seeking the co-operation of financial institutions 
in financing these tankers. Such co-operation may take 
various forms, apart from the straight ship mortgage. 
A loan may be raised at the time of launching, secured 
on a ship that is given a charter covering the whole 
period of its useful life ; this releases the capital used 
in its building to be “circulated” in the construction 
of further ships. 

These tankers now on order, moreover, already 
_Tepresent more tonnage than the industry recently 
supposed that it would need delivered between now 
and 1965. Its guesses may have been conservative ; 


but the latest surge of orders, particularly since the 
Suez Canal was nationalised, might thus be said already 
to include some element of insurance, in the form of 
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extra tonnage. It is understandable that the oil com- 
panies should be reluctant to. tie down even more 
capital to obtain further political insurance. 

The oil companies are therefore far from enthusi- 
astic about any new and over-riding programme: 
of priorities aimed at getting more super-tankers 
earlier than they, the shipbuilders, and the stee! 
industry are contemplating. Some tanker experts in the 
companies, indeed, are predicting that with the huze 
volume of new tonnage coming on to the tanker marke: 
during the next few years there will be a temporary 
surplus, a dip in rates, and a wave of scrapping before 
the next great wave of ordering—assuming that the 
canal remains open. So they are doubly reluctant to 
have the market overshadowed by some American or 
British reserve of Government super-tanker tonnage. 

The number of tankers of 50,000 tons or more that 
the oil industry is building (or governments might be 
able to add) will form only about 4-5 per cent of the 
world tanker fleet ten years from now. Super-tankers 
offer a margin of insurance, but it is a fairly costly one. 
If alternatives such as the multiplying of pipelines from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean should seem 
practicable once more by the early sixties, the routeing 
of oil round the Cape to Europe, whatever the size of 
tanker, will still be uneconomic ; there will be better 
routes on which to take advantage of the economies 
of scale of monster tankers. The 65,000-ton tanker 
sailing part-loaded through the canal is essentially only 
@ 40,000-45,000-ton tanker with excessive capital 
charges ; and the 100,000-tonner moving oil round 
the Cape could not compete with itself moving oil from 
Mediterranean pipeline terminals. 

The super-tanker is one of the West’s best bets in 
the next ten years ; but it does not in some way suddenly 
make it shorter to go round two sides of a triangle, if 
all other things are equal. Economically, those other 
elements in the supply of oil from the Middle East 
could be “ made equal.” Whether they will be remains 
a political question. 











Business Notes 








A Sketch of 1956 


EW information about national expenditure coincided 
N this week with customary information about industrial 
production to present an official sketch of the British 
economy during 1956 with rather more shading in of the 
background than Whitehall hitherto has been able to offer 
so soon after any year ended. In broad outlines, the picture 





is of an economy in which both general and specifi 
monetary controls were succeeding in restraining 
growth of total internai demand, enabling a continued an 
slightly faster growth of exports to be achieved without any 


— 
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« 


real growth at all in imports. Total industrial outpu: 
remained unchanged during the first nine months of th 
year at about the level it has been during the last nir 
months of 1955 ; by the last quarter it was dropping of 
very slightly. This steadiness of total output during a ye." 
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jn which output of metal consumer goods, in particular, was 
sharply cut by discriminating monetary controls shows 
that some effective switching of effort was taking place 
during the year into capital goods production and into 
exports. But until the end of the year there were few 
signs of much net movement of labour into these indus- 
tries. Broadly, the policy of credit restraint was working, 
though some disconcerting features remained ; for example, 
the very dubious estimates of stock changes suggest that 
these were continuing to rise during the first nine months 
of 1955, and steel imports last year stayed obstinately as 
high as the year before. It may be inferred from the 
estimates of spending, moreover, that consumers were not 
saving much more of their higher incomes. 

The new quarterly estimates of national expenditure in 
the first nine months of 1956, which are discussed in detail 
on page 407 show that total internal spending in the 
economy had risen in real terms by only about 2 per cent 
over the same months of 1955, although increases in prices 
brought the increase in actual money spent to more than 
8 per cent. The money spent for personal consumption 
rose by § per cent, but there was little change in the 
volume of goods bought. Total investment throughout the 
economy was about 3 per cent up, in real terms, though 
investment in manufacturing rose far more than this ; by 
the third quarter of last year the upward curve of invest- 
ment was flattening off. Government expenditure rose by 
g per cent in money. The small increase in total output 
throughout the economy will have come entirely from the 
non-industrial trades and services. Within industry, there 
was some shift of emphasis from manufacturing into the 
construction and utilities industries; manufacturing output 
seems indeed to have fallen very slightly between the two 
years. 






Fixed Interest Stocks in Demand 


HE rise in gilt edged prices and steady investment buy- 
T ing spreading towards the longer dates remain the 
features on the Stock Exchange which a second deferment 
of the widespread expectations of a reduction in Bank rate 
has not checked. Indeed it can momentarily be argued that 
a small reduction in Bank rate could be the event most 
likely to check the advance. Prices must now discount 
something more than a reduction of a half per cent. For 
more than three weeks the Financial Times index of Gov- 
ernment securities has risen on every trading day. At 89.27 
on Wednesday it compared with 82.38 at the end of Nov- 
ember. The market has been wondering how much longer 
official portfolios will be able to supply the “ steel” stock 
(Treasury 34 per cent 1979-81) ; its price has been edged 
upwards to 79/8. That is a far call from the first tentative 
purchases of the 4 per cent Conversion stock 1957-58 in 
December. 

The strength of the gilt edged market overshadows a 
reasonably steady performance by ordinary shares which 
advanced a little on balance with the start of a new Stock 
Exchange account on Wednesday. The Economist Indica- 
tor shows another small rise of 0.9 at 189.9. A steady 
demand for fixed interest stocks other than gilt-edged has 
also been obscured by the activity of gilt edged. Debenture 
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stocks, preference shares and loan stocks have been in strong 
demand. Price comparisons for these stocks are slightly 
erratic because of the much smaller and more uneven supply, 


INDUSTRIAL PRIOR CHARGES 





June, | Nov., | Dec., Jan., 
Price at end of | ‘jos | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 





Debenture Stocks 


Babcock & Wilcox 44% 1980 854 (85 832 864 
British Oxygen 5}% 1981-6. — (7 1014 | 103} 
British Petroleum 5% 1974-8 | 95 (884xd 90} 954 
Esso 53% 1974-78 ........ — | 4 97 99} 


London & Overseas Freighters 








6% (420% Paid) ........ —_ — 20 | 233 

F @OSK IFO /O cc ciccscs 954 934 923 934 
Loan Stocks 

Fisons 6% 1976-81 ........ _— — 984 | 105} 

General Electric 6% 1976/81 - 101 1034 | 1043 

ICI 53% Conv. 1977-9...... — — — | 1064 

Mor. Rich. 6% Conv. 1967-72 — — 103? | 109 

Rugby P. Cem. 44% 1957-62 | 90} 91} 903 92 
Preference 

pe re 17/- | 15/6xd| 15/- | 16/73 


English Electric 63%....... 


| 23/3 | 22/6 22/6 | 23/6 
Ind Coope 63% 


tte 21/- |21/- | 20/9 | 22/3 


Reyrolle 4% ..........05- 14/6 |14/- | 14/1) 14/104 
SO 6 tr OE ns aches cawaaed 24/3 | 22/9 24/- | 25/- 
CHOON Oe <n cicnaccscndes 22/9 | 22/6xd} 22/6 | 25/6 
Lancashire Steel 53% ...... 19/6 | 18/6 18/6 | 19/- 














but the table indicates that the losses of the second half of 
last year have been roughly recovered, and among the recent 
issues the recent advance has been sharp. 


Issues in Flood 





NVESTMENT markets have recently been active enough to 
] absorb easily the flow of new issues. That flow is worth 
Closer inspection, for two reasons. Its very existence draws 
attention to the safety valve through which the head of 
steam now pressing some sections of the market upwards 
may be released—it draws attention to it, but it does not 
measure it. The massive sales by the government broker 
in the last few weeks must greatly exceed the amount of 
stock sold on the published prospectuses of gilt-edged 
borrowers and industrial companies together. Secondly, 
the type of new issue that has succeeded sheds some light 
on what both investors and issuing houses are expecting 
from the market. Thanks to a modest rights value, 95 per 
cent of the issue to shareholders in United Steel Companies 
of 6 million £1 ordinary shares at 30s. was taken up 
and applications for 3,220,000 excess shares made the issue 
a notable success. But there is little evidence yet of a 
demand for ordinary share issues without some additional 
bait. 

Investors like fixed interest stocks. They liked the 
Hertfordshire 5} per cent stock so well that applicants 
for up to £2,500 stock received only {£100 stock ; from 
£2,600 to £10,000 the basis was £400 and above that 
figure 2.44 per cent of the amount applied for. A premium 
of 14 points over the issue price of £98} was established 
at the opening. They also like North Riding of York- 
shire’s £1 million of 5} per cent stock 1966 placed at £98. 
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The flat yield of £5 7s. 2d. per cent and the gross redemp- 
tion yield of £5 ros. 8d. per cent recognise the further 
rise in the market since the Hertfordshire terms were fixed, 
but it opened at 1} premium. 

But investors like best a two-way option—a fixed interest 
stock with a spice of equity in it on the ICI model. That 
is what makes the issue of £15 million 5} per cent con- 
vertible unsecured loan stock 1978-82 in the Bowater Paper 
Corporation much the most exciting issue in the market 
this week. It is offered to holders registered on January 
18th of the company’s debenture, loan, preference and 
ordinary stocks (not as rights) at £97 10s., and it carries 
the option to convert into ordinary shares at 46s. 6d. per 
share in July, 1959, at 48s. 9d. per share in July, 1960, 
and at 54s. 3d. in July, 1961. With Bowater ordinary at 
45s. 3d. the conversion option is, allowing for stamp duty, 
already of interest. Shareholders who might in less favour- 
able markets have thought twice about following the rapid 
growth of the Bowater capital structure further, will rush 
for it. With a flat yield of £5 18s. per cent and a gross 
redemption yield to 1982 of £5 18s. 9d. per cent the 
stock has investment merits without the conversion option. 
It is most unfortunate, since there are many American share- 
holders that the American law will not allow them to post 
application forms. 


The Missing £200 Million 


HE Treasury bill rate, the fall in which has played so 

large a part in stoking up the gilt edged boom, eased 
further at last week’s tender—by almost § per cent, to an 
average of slightly under 4 9/16 per cent. Seven weeks 
previously it had almost touched 5 1/16 per cent. A big 
contributory factor in the acceleration of this movement 
in the past few weeks has been the wholly abnormal con- 
traction of the supply of bills. It is usual for maturities of 
bills to exceed new issues in the big tax-gathering weeks, 
because the Treasury employs part of its seasonal cash 
surplus to repay floating debt carried in this form. The 
seasonal contraction of the tender bill issue, however, was 
normally much less than the surplus, partly because it was 
technically difficult for the authorities to arrange a sufficient 
concentration of maturities of such bills in the few weeks 
affected. In the past two years this difficulty has been met 
by the device of issuing 63-day as well as 91-day bills in 
the last quarter of each (calendar) year ; in consequence, 
the maturities squeezed into the five weeks now ending 
reached the extraordinary total of £1,680 million. 

A big reduction of the tender issue this month thus 
became technically possible ; but the surprising fact about 
the reduction that has actually occurred is that it has far 
surpassed the amount of cash visibly available to the 
Treasury to finance it. In the first four weeks of 1956, 
when the technical concentration of tender bill maturities 
was first achieved, the total outstanding issue declined by 
£180 million. But in the corresponding period this year, 
the contraction has amounted to no less than £390 million, 
carrying the outstanding issue down to £3,210 million by 
January 26th. Yet in the first twenty-six days of January 
the Treasury’s above line surplus was some £45 million 
smaller than in the most nearly comparable period of 1956, 
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and its below-line deficit was some £55 million larger—a 
total deterioration of £100 million that was offset to the 
extent of £40 million by a reduction in net repayments of 
tax reserve certificates. After allowing for small savings 
(including an estimate for savings deposits, which do not 
figure in the Exchequer return) the final deterioration 
appears to have amounted to about £45 million, making the 
total net sum “ visibly ” available to the Treasury roughly 
£215 million—before taking account of the reduction of 
the fiduciary note issue. 

This big discrepancy between the decline in the tender 
bill supply and the Treasury’s apparent surplus is evidently, 
to a very substantial extent, a reflection of the recent success 
of the “departments” in selling gilt edged stocks from 
internal portfolios. It is impossible to say how much of the 
disparity is attributable to this cause, because the periods 
covered by the two sets of figures cannot be precisely 
aligned, and because the Exchequer return does not neces- 
sarily indicate exactly the flow of funds to or from the public 
sector within the precise periods stated. Aside from the 
possibility of statistical distortions of this sort, the only 
other major source through which the discrepancy could 
be explained would be the Exchange Account—but even if 
there was a further net loss of gold and dollars in this 
period (thus providing the Treasury with an equivalent 
sum in sterling) it certainly could not amount to more than 
a modest part of the sum involved. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is that the departmental net sales of stock must have 
been very large: behind the scenes a substantial funding of 
Treasury bills has been in progress. 


A Risk Worth Taking 


ORD MILLS has extended for one month—until the end of 
March—the promise that no additional restrictions will 
be imposed on the consumers of fuel oil. This implies 
dangerously rapid drawings upon the civilian stocks of fuel 
oil held in this country during February and March, but 
there are convincing reasons why the government felt justi- 
fied in taking the risk. Consumption of fuel oil by the steel 
industry has already been cut by 15 per cent ; in other indus- 
tries there has been a 10 per cent reduction ; central heating 
has taken a 25 per cent cut ; and the Central Electricity 
Authority has reduced its relatively small fuel oil consump- 
tion by 80 per cent. The effect of these cuts has been 
mitigated by the ingenuity of consumers in switching to 
other less scarce fuels, such as creosote pitch for steel-making 
and coal for electricity production, so successfully that the 
Federation of British Industries was able to say this week 
that industrial output had not been significantly affected by 
the present level of restrictions (although industry is by no 
means operating at full capacity). But there is a limit to 
industry’s flexibility ; and any additional cuts would begin 
to affect output and employment more seriously. 
At the present rate of withdrawal from stocks Europe as 
a whole may soon be down to a bare two weeks’ supply of 
fuel oil, but the position in Britain is not as critical as this. 
What the decision not to impose additional restrictions now 
does mean is that the existing restrictions will have to be 
kept on longer in order to rebuild stocks. A more severe 
cut now, even if it meant that restrictions could be lifted 
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How Automatic 
Can You Get? 


In modern production processes it is normal 
to control automatically a number of related 
variables. The eventual product is analysed. 
If it is found that there could have been a more 
effective setting of the process controllers, they 
are changed for the next day’s run. 

But imagine that, as the product comes off 
the production line or out of the pipe line, it 
is immediately analysed and the process con- 
trollers automatically re-set to the optimum 
settings to produce an even better product. 

Although this cannot yet be realised, it is 
no pipe dream. It is something which Sunvic 
Controls have been working on for many years 
—and is just one example of the extra facilities 
they will be offering in the course of time 
towards increased production efficiency in 
industry. This kind of research naturally 
attracts some of the best brains in industry, 
and there is always room at Sunvic for younger 
men with scientific or technical qualifications 
who are interested in joining a fast-expanding 
Company engaged in absorbing and import- 
ant work. 


Today Sunvic takes control 
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SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Temple Fields, Harlow, Essex. 
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His 
choice 
is 


made 


He prefers the stable things of life: the home . . . his 
family . . . an assured future—for his personal security 
he saves with Hastings and Thanet 
—renowned for reliability and 
friendly service—offering invest- 
ment facilities to suit everyone. 
The attractive interest rates are 
also clear of Income Tax. 
Without obligation call or write 
for our booklet, ‘* Profitable 
Investment ”’. 


’ Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








Assets £21 ,000,000 Reserve strength £1,000,000 
99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Established over 100 years 








A Time for Greatness 


Times of crisis are times for greatness. In this 
country, nuclear power must play its part in meeting 
the critical shortage of fuel, and therefore the build- 
ing of a nuclear power station becomes an urgent as 
well as a thrilling task. 

Work began on the nuclear power station at 
Berkeley in Gloucestershire on January 7th and was 
planned with all the care of a military operation. The 
preparation of the foundations for the first reactor 
has already started and the site from the air looked 
like a Normandy beachhead. Men and heavy vehicles 
were moving everywhere, building this great nuclear 
power station. 
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completely at an earlier date, would still damage output 
more. 

On the supply side it is certainly premature to predict 
that the rate of fuel oil arrivals will improve substantially 
even by April, but there are a few straws in the wind. The 
government is apparently banking on the Suez Canal being 
open to small tankers of 10,000 dw by some time in 
.March ; more important is how soon larger tankers will be 
able to use it partly loaded or in ballast (which would save 
the Cape trip at least in one direction). In Syria the Iraq 
Petroleunr Company has paid £4.9 million in pipeline 
royalties covering the period up to November 2nd, when 
the pumping stations were blown up, without waiting for its 
claims for compensation to be met. But it is a moot point 
whether the gesture of putting money in the Syrian 
exchequer will make that government more or less intract- 
able in its refusal to permit repair work on the pipelines to 
commence, Fr 


Buildin g Prospects 


HE builc’ng industry is easily the largest capital goods 
Dior. In the last five years new building has 
accounted for almost half of all new capital investment in 
this country—and house building for about a quarter. As 
it is an industry where the production line moves along from 
product to product it is also a “ labour-intensive ” industry, 
its capacity being very largely accounted for by its large 
labour force—now more than a million men. So building 
has probably the most flexibility, for periods of expansion 
or restraint, of any capital goods industry. 

Last year, however, building work as a whole showed no 
sign of slackening, even though the number of new houses 
that were put up fell from 317,000 to about 300,000. Final 
figures are not yet available, but during the first nine months 
new construction rose by 15 per cent and repair work by 
6 per cent. Allowing for the rise in the cost of labour and 
materials and for a slightly higher labour force, this meant 
a physical expansion of about 6 per cent in all forms of work 
and a welcome rise in productivity. Some builders, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, are now growing short of work 
however and another significant sign is that there is now 
noticeably less work in preparation in architects’ and sur- 
veyors’ offices. The National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, which issued its annual report last week, feels 
that if total demands on the industry in 1957 are not more 
than 10 per cent lower than last year, there would be “ no 
justification for pessimism or drastic measures.” It recog- 
nises that some reduction in the pressure of demand on the 
industry would be beneficial for the country—and for the 
industry, too, since it would help builders to complete their 
contracts on time and to give more attention to preparation 
and planning and to the efficiency of their site activities. 

But is building work likely to fall by 10 per cent this year? 
The number of new houses built may decline by that 
amount, to 270,000, and defence work will also decline 
again. But these now account for only a third of its total 
Output whereas the industry has two years’ factory 
building on its order book, the volume of school building 
under construction is at a record level, and the road 
Programme is slowly expanding. For the small jobbing 
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builder, too, the Rents Bill holds out the prospect of more 
house repair work. The federation might perhaps be more 
justifiably concerned about the outlook for 1958. The 
time-lag between the conception and execution of a 
building project is such that if the credit squeeze lasts for 
most of 1957, the industry could be faced with marked 
redundancy in-a year or two. 


Aircraft Re-shuffled 


HE de Havilland Aircraft Company and the British 

Overseas Airways Corporation must share a mutual 
relief that the scheme by which de Havilland would produce 
a multi-purpose jet airliner for BOAC hasbeen dropped. 
Ir has always been difficult to see how the corporation 
could effectively employ an aircraft poised uncomfortably 
between the medium-range requirements of BOAC’s 
Commonwealth routes and the exacting non-stop perform- 
ance needed for the North Atlantic. With an eye to the 
big world market for medium range aircraft of all types, de 
Havilland has already been showing a tendency for limiting, 
rather than increasing, the range of its Comets in order to 
boost their carrying capacity. 

This leaves the Bristol Britannia as the only North 
Atlantic aircraft being built in this country—indeed it will 
be the only turbo-prop aircraft capable of the non-stop 
crossing. The long-range prototype left for North America 
this week. The medium range Britannia goes into passenger 
service on Friday. The project originally conceived at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough for a super- 
sonic airliner may, however, lead to a new process of concen- 
tration in the aircraft industry. The Ministry of Supply 
has made no secret of its views that individual British manu- 
facturers no longer had the resources to handle big develop- 
ment projects singlehanded. Its success in bringing the 
leading manufacturers in the industry round a table to 
discuss this project is therefore a tactical victory. No good 
aircraft ever emerged from a committee, but out of such a 
committee might come a design team capable of building 
one. 


Credit Still Expanding 


HE heavy tax gatherings of the early weeks of the new 
year failed to check the disappointing credit trend 
evident in the closing weeks of 1956. During November 
the Treasury’s receipts from premium bonds and the large 
amounts of sterling accruing to it from sales of gold had 
produced a contra-seasonal contraction of bank deposits. 
But in the last six weeks of the year, in spite of further 
large gold sales in the first half of that period, the rise in 
deposits was resumed—and even accentuated. Aggregate 
net deposits of the clearing banks rose in those six weeks 
by £217 million, in contrast with increases of only £149 
million and £126 million in the corresponding weeks of 
1955 and 1954. Now, in the first sixteen days of January, 
net deposits have contracted less than seasonally, by £81 
million. This is a somewhat larger movement than occurred 
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in the early weeks of last year, but an appreciably smaller 


one than that of the average for 1953-55 ; Lloyds Bank’s © 


index (1948 = 100), which had jumped from 105.0 to 106.3 
at the end of 1956, rose further, to 106.8. 


























Change on 
Jan.16, 1957 
Month | Year 
{mn {mn {mn 
DIG. sco ccasekewiny 6535-3 +-122-5 | +70-8 
“INCL” Deposits* ...<:6:006 | 6223-6 + 81:3 | +32-7 
| fm % t 
ee | 2447-2 (37-4) | —44-3 | +17-3 
CO Ce ee ae 525-0 ( 8-0) | —46-4; + 1-0 
So. ere 465-4 (7-1) | —39-2 | +14-2 
Treasury Bills ......... 1303-4 (20-0) | +28-0} —15-1 
Commercial Bills....... 153-4 ( 2-3) | +13-3 | +17-2 
Investments and Advances. | 3856-2 (59-0) | —36-7 | +14-0 
Investments o..6:00-06 3% 1992-2 (30-5) | +11-8 | —23-7 
RAVER0ES ooo cies cesace 1864-0 28-5) | —48°-5 | +37-7 
10 Stale Boavas <2 s.<:5.<:0:0:0's 95-1 —13-9 | — 
|. ee silts 1768-9 —34-6 |) — 
\ 
* After deducting items in course of follection. 


¢ Ratio of assets to published deposiis. 


Up to mid-January, therefore, no reflection of the excep- 
tionally rapid reduction achieved since the turn of the year 
in the supply of tender Treasury bills was to be found in 
the banking figures. During the sixteen days the banks’ 
aggregate liquid assets contracted by only £44 million—a 
slightly bigger movement than in 1956, but a much smaller 
one than in either 1955 or 1954—while their holdings of 
Treasury bills rose by £28 million. Advances to the state 


boards, which rose by £21 million, to £109 million at the — 


end of 1956, declined by £14 million. Other advances thus 
appear to have fallen by nearly £35 million, but this move- 
ment, like the apparent rise of £93 million in the preceding 
period, was distorted by extraneous influences at the year- 
end. The only safe conclusion from these figures is that, 
over the whole period from November 21, there was a 
further perceptible decline in borrowings by the private 
sector. Thanks mainly to purchases by the Midland Bank 
(which at the year-end had shown an abnormally high 
liquidity ratio), total investment portfolios have expanded 
by £12 million. The combined liquidity ratio is unchanged 
at 37.4 per cent, which is fractionally less than the January 
figure last year, but substantially higher than that for any 
of the four preceding years. 


Third Class Flying 


N Monday the airlines confer at a meeting of the 

International Air Transport Association in London 
to decide how, when and at what price they are to introduce 
third class fares on the North Atlantic. The principle of 


third class fares was approved last summer after long and 
stormy meetings at which for some time an incongruously 
matched pair of airlines, British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion and Pan American World Airways, were lone supporters 
of the scheme. 


Many airlines remain unhappy about the 
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decision that was then reached. Next week’s London 
meeting faces the difficult task of differentiation between 
tourist (or second class) and third class fares and of fixing 
the gap between them. The fiercest complications arise on 
the North Atlantic services. Unless some existing type of 
service is dropped, four different charges might result— 
luxury first class, a standard first class, a tourist fare and the 
new third class rates, the last three separated from each 
other by prices differences of about 16 per cent, and physical 
differences of several inches of leg room. 

The setting of physical standards (for seating or for 
sandwiches) has always been the trickiest matter for IATA 
to solve. Its members show a subversive tendency to push 
standards of comfort higher than was originally intended ; 
this happened when tourist fares* were first introduced in 
1952. Great diplomacy will be needed if the London meet- 
ings are not to bog down in wrangles about the size and 
composition of the lunchboxes the new passengers will carry 
and how little room they can be expected to occupy. 





Five Shilling Bank Shares 


HE first five shilling shares in the bank share market 
will be those of Martins Bank and they may be expected 
to open somewhere near 14s. 6d. The bank’s capital 
reorganisation plan also cancels all uncalled liability, and 
foreshadows a small increase in dividend and a small free 
scrip issue. The existing issued capital comprises 939,556 
£20 shares, £2 Ios. paid, and 1,966,206 fully paid {1 
shares, a total paid up capital of £4,315,096. This is to 
be replaced by £5,276,425 in a single class of §s. shares, 
entailing the capitalisation of £961,329 from published 
reserves (to be restored in part by a transfer from inner 
reserves). There will be a scrip issue of one for five for the 
holders of the existing £2 10s. shares (on which the un- 
called liability of £17 10s. is to be cancelled), so that 
each existing £2 10s. share, standing in the market at about 
172s. 6d., will be exchanged for twelve §s. shares. For 
holders of the £1 shares fully paid, which stand at 72s., 
the scrip issue is one for four, so that the eventual holding 
will be five 5s. shares. The directors announce their inten- 
tion of paying a dividend of 15 per cent for the year ; this 
would be equivalent, on the present capital, to 18 per cent 
on the £2 ros. shares and to 183 per cent on the {1 shares. 
The payment for 1956 was 173 per cent. 






Wages at 30 mph 


HE order raising the legal speed limit for heavy lorries 
from 20 mph to 30 mph is now before Parliament 
and, if it is passed, will come into force on May Ist. 
But discussions on the revisions this may involve for 
drivers’ schedules and the way their wages are calculated 
seem to have languished for the time being while hauliers 
and the unions consider the more immediate problems aris- 
ing from fuel rationing. These consequent changes have 
been the rock upon which previous attempts at raising the 
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The New Bradshaw 


ITH the publication this week of the 
W first quarterly estimates of national 
expenditure, Mr Macmillan’s Bradshaw 
js beginning to take on its new look. 
Much of the recent improvement in 
economic statistics has been directed 
towards filling in the gaps which have 
prevented any quarterly assessment of 
changes in supply and demand. Some 
of these gaps have now been closed. 

By adding the different kinds of 
domestic expenditure on goods and ser- 
vices to the value of exports of goods 
and services and then deducting imports, 
a total is built up which represents the 
value of all the goods and services pro- 
duced by the nation—the gross domestic 
product. This differs only from the usual 
conception of national income in that it 
excludes income received from abroad in 
the form of interest and dividends. The 
new series on this basis has been calcu- 
lated from the beginning of 1954 until 
the third quarter of last year and is 
published in a supplement to the January 
issue of “Economic Trends” (HMSO, 
2s. 6d.) ; the main figures are reproduced 
in the table at the foot of the page. 
According to this reckoning, Britain’s 
output rose from £12,196 million in the 
first nine months of 1955 to £13,226 
million in the same period of 1956, 
that is, by £1,030 million, or about 
8} per cent. About three-quarters of this 
increase is said to reflect higher costs, 
leaving a rise of 2 per cent in real terms. 

But this is only one way of measuring 
national income. The total is a sum of 
expenditures ; it is also a sum of the 
nation’s output; it is also a sum of 
incomes. There are still some links 


missing before full quarterly statistics 
can be produced on either the produc- 
tion or income side, but a preliminary 
estimate from direct output data suggests 
that the gross domestic product rose in 
real terms by no more than one per cent 
in the first nine months of last year. 

Why the discrepancy between these 
two sets of estimates which leaves in 
the air some £100 million or £150 
million ? It reflects not only the errors 
which cannot be avoided in these com- 
plicated accounts, but also the difficult 
concept of a measure in real terms which 
eliminates the changing value of money. 
Clearly too much must not be read 
into small differences and certainly not 
into changes from one quarter to 
another ; in the official phrasing “ only 
guarded conclusions should be drawn.” 
Quarterly figures will be less accurate 
than annual ones and movements will be 
influenced by seasonal factors which, 
until the series has been running for a 
longer time, Whitehall is not prepared to 
iron out. With what awe, therefore, 
mingled with some inescapable doubt, 
does one look at the unofficial quarterly 
estimates of national income and expen- 
diture recently started by the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service which 
stop at nothing and not only purport to 
eliminate price changes but also seasonal 
influences. 

But with all these hedged-in warnings 
a lot can be learnt from the new indica- 
tors about general trends. In the first 
nine months of last year, consumption, 
current expenditure by public authori- 
ties on goods and services, and fixed 
investment all apparently increased 
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(Central Government First Three 
+ National Insurance Quarters 
Funds)—£ million 1955 1956 
Goods and Services... ccm | 1,763 | 1,912 
Of which: Defence ................ 1,425 | 1,218 
er oe 371 408 
National Insurance benefits 448 500 
Other current grants to 
persons... 326 327 
Debt interest ....cccccceconennnnnm 492 530 
Subsidies. 234 249 
Grants to local authorities ... 352 385 
Current grants abroad........... 49 | 46 
Transfers to capital account | 85 | 86 
Total 





3,749 | 4,035 





in real terms—and probably each by 
around {£50 million in 1955 prices. But 
by the third quarter any increase over 
twelve months before had disappeared 
in both consumption and investment ; 
only government expenditure seemed to 
be still expanding, although much of the 
increase at current prices was due to 
higher pay for the armed forces. In spite 
of the credit squeeze stocks were being 
built up last year, but by the third 
quarter the rate had slackened. 

These new estimates are an important 
addition to the statistical arsenal and 
their quality will improve. The national 
accounting now most needs reinforce- 
ment on the income side, and here 
profits have been the main stumbling 
block; the Inland Revenue has now 
begun to collect quarterly information 
from a sample of companies and industry 
is believed to be co-operating well. It 
can also presumably supply a quarterly 
national wage and salary bill. But is 
this enough ? Could not monthly pay- 
roll figures be collected ? It will be a 
pity if Bradshaw fails here. 


THE GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT—(E million) 





Total | 





| 












































, Value of Total 
Con- Bi Poe . physical |domestic| Exports Imports Taxes expendi- 
sumers’ omeent fixed | increase in expendi- | of goods | of goods on | Subsidies ture on 
expendi- onan. cates 'stocksand tureon | and | and | expendi- | the gross 
ture psa Pre ol work in goods and! services | services | ture domestic 
progress services | | product* 
Annual Totals: 
1954... 11,995 3,128 2,549 75 17,747 3,598 3,600 2,481 426 15,690 
2 RTT 12,783 3,192 2,865 250 19,090 3,908 4,138 2,620 346 16,586 
Quarterly: 
oe GO 2,707 817 604 60 4,188 903 881 621 121 3,710 
yee 2,937 745 624 — 35 4,271 920 863 596 107 3,839 
ee | 3,094 763 641 135 4,633 911 919 617 69 4,077 
A ee oineicals | 3,257 803 680 — 85 | 4,655 864 937 647 129 4,064 
2,906 | 841 649 215 | 4,611 970 1,035 662 97 3,981 
MN Gis Sirens | S022 761 678 30 | 4,591 982 982 616 75 4,050 
ee apace 3,288 | 782 719 110 | 4,899 911 1,059 663 77 4,165 
ee 3,467 | 808 819 —!05 | 4,989 1,045 1,062 679 | 97 4,390 
1956 Ist qtr | 3,092 | 842 742 165 | 4,841 1,059 1,064 | 714 107 4,229 
2nd ,, | 3,311 865 748 80 | 5,004 | 1,107 | 1,046 | 664 79 4,480 
we s&s | so 898 7538 45 5,100 1,070 | 1,059 | 673 79 4,517 
| 
| 


a 





* Total domestic expenditure on goods and services plus exports of goods and services less imports of goods and services less taxes on 


expenditure plus subsidies. 
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limit have foundered, but the Minister of Transport decided 
last year that it would be silly to postpone this particular 
piece of reform any longer. The unions and the hauliers 
have been able to agree that there shall be no reduction 
in pay for doing the same work (that is the same distance 
even though it is covered in less time) and that where 
productivity is higher the benefit should be shared ; but 
have made no headway yet in translating these general 
principles into detailed arrangements. It is this lack of 
agreement that has led the Labour party—rather unneces- 
sarily—to oppose the order. 

The difficulty is that not every haulier and lorry driver 
may benefit from the higher legal speed limit—for example 
those running short hauls in built-up areas or operating 
lorries of less than 3 tons unladen weight which can already 
travel legally at speeds of up to 30 mph. The suggestion 
made by General Russell of British Road Services recently 
that some mileage element should be introduced into wages 
calculations (“hauliers sell ton-miles so why should they 
not buy miles from their drivers ?”) would still not meet 
this difficulty—if it is in fact a real stumbling-block. A 
large organisation such as BRS might be able to make 
adjustments to the pay of drivers not affected by the change 
in speed limits, but small private hauliers would be less able 
to do so. Another complication is that the private hauliers 
alone are governed by the statutory wages machinery for 
the industry, though both BRS and traders with C licence 
fleets usually fall into line. It is quite possible that May 1st 
may come and go before the hauliers and the unions reach 
agreement, but when it is reached it seems clear that some 
mileage element may have to be incorporated in the new 
arrangements and some widening of differentials between 
grades of drivers accepted. The latest wage claim from the 
unions would in fact mean a considerable widening of 
present differentials ; and this might give the employers an 
opportunity to secure some compromise settlement on 
arrangements for the new speed limit. 


Conclusions about the Vulcan Crash 


VERDICT of accidental death was given at the inquest on 
A the four men who died in the Vulcan crash at London 
Airport last October. In evidence, the two pilots asserted 
that their two altimeters showed the bomber as being much 
higher than in fact it was, so that it touched the ground 
sooner than they had expected. Altimeters are known to 
be prone to errors for which pilots have to make due allow- 
ances. A witness from the RAF experimental establishment 
at Boscombe Down explained that when an aircraft was 
near the ground, the “ normal ” error of 70 feet in the alti- 
meter reading was almost doubled, and on top of this there 
was a possible manufacturer’s error of anything up to 
another 70 feet. This could explain why, when the Vulcan 
was about to hit the ground, the cockpit altimeters showed 
it to be 150 feet up. Two official reports on the crash, 
one military and the other civil, emphasised that both the 
pilot and the ground controller had taken risks in neglecting 
the precise height of the aircraft. The pilots’ account 
of peering through rainclouds searching for approach lights 
that were found too late to be on their left instead of 
beneath the bomber leads to a conclusion that neither report 
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has mentioned. Responsibility for the crash rests in part 
on the men in the cockpit and the controller on the ground ; 
but those who instructed the pilots to bring an aircraft of 
advanced design into a civil airport strange to them, with 
a control system that had not been designed for machines 
of that kind, cannot escape blame. Sometimes such risks 
come off ; in this case they did not. 


Small-Scale Atom Power 


N agreement signed this week between a British firm of 
A consulting chemical engineers, Humphreys and 
Glasgow, and the American Locomotive Company covers 
the manufacture in this country of the small so-called 
“ packaged ” atomic power unit that Alco is developing for 
the US army. Small atomic reactors cannot produce 
electricity as cheaply as big reactors. Costs at the first 
300,000 kilowatt British power stations are likely to lie 
between 0.6 and 0.7 pence per unit; the best costs that 
Alco can promise range between 14d. and 2d. per unit from 
a 10,000 kW installation and at least 24d. a unit from small 
plants of 1,000 to 2,000 kW. (This is half what power 
from the first prototype is likely to cost.) The capital cost 
of a 10,000 kilowatt installation is put at £2 million, or £200 
per kilowatt capacity compared with £100 to £120 for a full- 
sized station: costs rise progressively as size declines. 

In isolated regions, the generation of electricity in limited 
quantities from atomic plants needing a minute weight of 
enriched uranium may have advantages, though diesel 
generating sets can probably produce power for roughly 
the same cost. 


Contraction in Lombard Street 


HE onset of dear money in 1955 brought hard knocks 
T to the dealers in money ; faced with its continuance 
through 1956 the discount houses drew in their horns. 
The profits statements of the Union Discount Company, 
the National Discount and Alexanders showed that profit 
had been restored to current trading ; and dividends were 
maintained. The full balance sheets now show the measure 
of the consolidation—enforced mainly by the fall in bond 
prices, the increasing competition for bills and the con- 
sequent depletion of bill portfolios. 

The sharpest contraction is that shown by Alexanders. 
This house shows a further reduction in loans and deposits 
of £39.8 million, to £89.1 million—compared with £149.6 
million at end-1954 ; holdings of bills are down by {19.1 
million to £60.2 million, whilst the bond portfolio is slashed 
from £53-1 million to £32.2 million, barely two-fifths of 
the portfolio two years ago. The chairman, Sir Eric Gore 
Browne, states that the reduction in short-dated bonds 
“involved a realised loss but enabled us to increase our 
income ” ; however, the company shows virtually no reduc- 
tion in its book depreciation, at £2.6 million, now equivalent 
to over 8 per cent of the reduced holding. The Union 
Discount, the giant of the market, also shows a big drop 11 
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However scientifically a construction’ 
job may be organised, however 
widely its operations may be mechanised, 
successful completion depends 
on human factors—on the skill, 
loyalty and morale of the men to whom 
the work has been entrusted 
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Human Values in Construction 
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THIS VITAL ASPECT of construction has always been 
fully recognised by John Laing and Son Limited. Al- 
though the Company’s operations are widely spread over 


a large number of frequently isolated sites, every care 
is taken not only to promote the wellbeing of workers 


on these sites but to keep alive the sense of a common 


_ objective, of being part of a team. 


It is this sense of team spirit — fostered from the first 
moment of joining the organisation — which calls forth 
personal loyalty and gives a creative purpose to the exer- 
cise of individual skills. On construction sites through- 
out the country, regard for human values is reflected in 
the willing effort, mutual reliance and quality of work 
by those on whom the Company’s reputation has been 
established. 


John Laing and Son Limited + Building and Civil Engineering Contractors - Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 








Then choose the always reliable way and relax en route, 
knowing the exact time of your departure, eating and drinking 
in spacious comfort, booking right through to your destination. 
Whether it is a business trip or a holiday, you owe it 

to yourself to be free of travel-worry. 














L »" 
( BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
Wien 








CROSS- CHANNEL 
SERVICE? 


Dependable daily services are maintained all 
the year round with choice of several routes. 





Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies, or the 


CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON SWI 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, SWI 





















His Future ? 


This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care 
(including spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) depending on 
YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 
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(| the things they say! 


L.C.I. exported £71 million of products in 1955, I see. 




















Yes, they’ve been doing well. 
How do they manage it, I wonder ? 
One reason is that they’ve built up a sales organisation 
all over the world. Indeed, they have subsidiary companies in 42 countries, and agents 
in nearly all the rest. 
And what’s the other reason ? 
Well, foreigners have come to trust the 


quality of I.C.I. products and the 





technical service that goes with them. 
Is Britain, then, a force to be reckoned with in the chemical field ? 
Yes. And high quality isn’t the only reason. Thanks to our research workers, 
we in Britain now have hundreds of outstanding chemical products to sell to the world. 
Such as ? 


Polythene, for instance, and the powerful ‘ Gammexane’ range of 





insecticides, brilliant new dyes like ‘Alcian ’ Blue, and drugs like ‘Paludrine’ 
WN and ‘ Antrycide’. They’re all I.C.I. discoveries, you know. 
And theyre helping us in world markets ? 
They are, indeed. What’s more, I.C.I. are spending over £9 million 
a year on research and development. So far as they can, 


they mean to ensure that British chemicals stay in the lead. 
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bills, by £34.3 million to £163.6 million, but this follows 
an increase of £24.4 million in 19§5 ; its bond portfolio is 
slightly increased, following the big 1955 drop. The 
National Discount is alone in showing a substantial increase 
in bill holdings, by £22.9 million to £1o1.0 million, but 
this was still not sufficient to make good the big depletion 
of the previous year. The running down of {19.0 million 
in its bonds is more than accounted for by the maturity 


of its 1954-56 War Bonds, stated at end-1955 to be £32} 


million. 


The chairman of the Union Discount, Lord Kennet—who 
is chairman also of the Capital Issues Committee—states 
that the business has now settled down to “ conditions which 
are stable in relation to a high Bank rate.” Lord Kennet 
does not consider it appropriate to pronounce upon national 


financial policy, but suggests that monetary policy alone is 
not enough and needs to be accompanied in particular by 
But his fellow-chairmen, 


economy in public expenditure. 


Commander Coke, of the National, and Sir Eric Gore 





P 


to which there has lately been added a dose of coercion in 
the form of the Clean Air Act which indirectly should 
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Browne, of Alexanders, give strong emphasis to the pain 
and cost of dear money. Commander Coke argues that it 
is becoming increasingly clear that “high interest rates, 
by themselves, have comparatively little effect nowadays 
either in restricting domestic credit demands or in attract- 
ing foreign deposits”; whilst Sir Eric makes much of the 
effect of high rates in increasing the cost of servicing the 
external debt. 


Heat Saving by Compulsion ? 


RESENT government policy for promoting fuel efficiency 
in industry is a blend of exhortation and incentives, 












HE trenchant criticisms of the 
T Ministry of Transport by the Select 
Committee on Estimates for consistent 
losses on the 28 government-owned civil 
airports are not unmerited. Since the 
Select Committee’s report at the end of 
1955 (which gave for the first time an 
idea of how much airports were costing), 
the annual rate of loss has risen further 
by 11 per cent and at the end of the 
financial year 1955-56 it was running 
nearly £2 million a year. Nor is con- 
solation to be drawn from a point made 
by the Minister of Transport last Tues- 
day that in 1951 airports lost £2 million, 
but handled only half the number of 
passengers ; the Select Committee had 
earlier been told by Ministry of Trans- 
port witnesses that losses would go down 
as traffic rose and traffic is now up by 
18 per cent. The Select Committee 


concluded with a certain brusqueness 
that “ the operation of the aerodromes is 
either so inefficient or so financially 
insolvent that the more traffic there is 





Costly Airports 











... the greater the 


airport 


raise 


intentions 


19555 


full financial year. 


the annual 
£7 million. 


should cover 


seem to 
defeated by circumstances. 
point is the big jump in the bill for 
London airport last year. 
the terminal buildings 
central area were brought into commis- 
sion piecemeal and so were not pulling 
their weight in handling passengers or 
producing rents from concessions for the 
On top of this, the 
technical services provided from London 
in the way of regional traffic control were 


loss 


loss 


be 


becoming more expensive. 


The result was a loss of £400,000 on 


operations at London airport—nearly 






AIRPORT COSTS, 1955-56 


becomes.” 
The report does not demand that the 
their expenses 
fully ; if that were the policy, allowance 
for interest and amortisation on the 
£30 million invested in airports would 
to a notional 
But it does expect them 
to cover current outgoings. 
all accounts does the Ministry, yet its 
continually 
A case in 


So by 


By April, 
in the 





three times as big as the year before. 
But what brought down the wrath of the 
Select Committee was the “ incompre- 
hensible” inaction of the Ministry in 
face of rising costs. The Minister can 
increase revenue at any time by raising 
the landing fees ; these have not changed 
significantly since 1948. 

Strong opposition from the airlines to 
any increase is only to be expected. The 
Ministry seems to have given far too 
much weight to arguments that higher 
charges would divert traffic from 
London, and so has held its hand for 
far too long. Mr Watkinson has now 
promised an increase in landing charges, 
having postponed one until a report 
on the whole subject of airport charges 
was published by the _ International 
Civil Aviation Organisation. London 
airport is expensive to run because it is 
technically efficient. There is no reason 
why airlines should not pay for the 
extra cost of up-to-date technical 
services. 





Technical 
Services 
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| Running 
Costs 
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Net 
Operating 
Costs 
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Change 
on 


1954-55 
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Passengers on 





Change Change 
Staff on 


1954-55 1954-55 





London Area: 
London .... 
5 Others ... 


1,669,127 
515,183 


466,268 
183,757 


148,271 











Prestwick .. 
13 Others .. 


313,944 
821,775 475,401 


180,844 68,400 





8 Scottish... 








1,734,964 
412,337 


305,767 
511,017 


22,900 















400,431 
286,603 


156,448 
786,159 


226,344 





+ 281,548 
— 103,997* 


+ 3,448 
- 955F 





2,769,618 





1,186,861 





+ 9,064 





+ 906,276 1930 
— 420,787* 507 


+141 


217,515 — 125 


215,996 








+ 25,090 
+ 171,236 1,113 + 14 


137,316 + 4,604 125 — 1 








£3,500,873 | £1,342,097 


serene 





£2,986,985 








£1,855,985 





+ £189,108 | 


4,527,306 | +687,619 


4,153 + 49 











* Northolt closed 


t One fewer airport. 
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secure a more efficient use of fuel burning plant. The 
National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service provides the 
main element of exhortation, and investment allowances 
and the revolving fund of loans to help instal fuel saving 
equipment are the incentives. But this is not enough for 
one private promoter of fuel efficiency. Mr Gerald Nabarro 
wants to widen the sphere of coercion and his Thermal 
Insulation (Industrial Buildings) Bill, which he introduced 
in the Commons on Wednesday under the ten minute rule 
for private members’ bills, would make it compulsory for 
occupiers of all industrial buildings using space heating to 
comply with certain minimum standards of thermal insula- 
tion to be devised and laid down by the Minister of 
Housing—on pain of paying a fine of up to £500 if they 
default. 

The national interest in the current and prospective fuel 
situation might well be used to argue for more compulsion, 
and the classic method of raising prices does not seem to 
be very practical in the case of fuel since fuel costs form 
a heavy proportion of total costs for some industries and 
a minute element for others, even though these small con- 
sumers, between them, have a significant share of total 
industrial consumption. But is Mr Nabarro’s method a 
more practical or desirable alternative? The bill sug- 
gests that enforcement should be undertaken by local 
authorities (many of whom have adopted the Ministry’s 
model by-law on thermal insulation of new houses) and it 
would give occupiers of existing buildings a period of 
grace of four years or more before they had to comply. 


Certainly it would be easier to apply the bill to new factories 


(few of them are properly insulated at present) and local 
planning machinery could be used to administer it. But 
its application to existing buildings would be fraught with 
difficulties and special cases. Devising a workable and 
equitable code of regulations for different types of buildings 
and space heating methods would not be a pleasant task. 


“ Free” Sugar Set Free 


N Thursday the International Sugar Council, which 
O administers the International Sugar Agreement, an- 
nounced for the first time in the agreement’s history the 
removal of all restrictions on exports. As the average spot 
price for seventeen consecutive market days had been far 
above the point at which restrictions must lapse (4.0 cents 
a lb) this was a foregone conclusion. By itself this action 
cannot increase the supply available to the market. But at 
anything like present prices importing countries with a 
little sugar to spare are tempted to sell, and even that is 
of some help. 


Prices of raw sugar in the “ free” world market continue 
to fluctuate at a high level: Early this week the spot price 
dropped sharply by 0.85 cents to 5.50 cents a lb fas Cuba. 
Only a tiny business was done at that figure, however, and 
the price rallied later. The relapse was mainly the result of 
speculative operations in New York ; physical supplies of 
sugar remain tight. The real strength of the market was 
indicated by the sale of 100,000 tons of Cuban sugar to the 
German government at 5.65 cents a lb. 
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A Kite in Ceylon 


EYLON’S minister of agriculture and food, Mr 
Gunewardena, is one of the small marxist group in 
Mr Bandaranaike’s cabinet which is trying to jolly the 
prime minister along the road of nationalisation, without 
as the prime minister’s latest statement suggests forcing 
the pace very successfully. Mr Gunewardena believes in 
nationalisation but not in excessive compensation. His plan 
for nationalisation of the European tea estates—an acreage 
of 260,000 out of 456,000 tea acres in Ceylon—is so 
devised. He would pay the owner Rs 925 (£69 78. 6d.) 
an acre spread apparently over four years, and raise the 
money by requiring the nationalised estates to pay a special 
tax of 55 cents (1d. per lb on their exports). 

Ceylon tea shares fell sharply on this announcement—not 
because of heavy selling, but because the jobbers were 
determined not to buy stock ; at the lower prices there was 
a little buying from the agency houses that manage the tea 
companies. They were betting fifty to one against the 
present nationalisation plan being adopted, and now that the 
prime minister has come out clearly against precipitate 
action the odds seem reasonable. Such a monstrous hybrid 
as a tea industry (far the biggest item in Ceylon’s economy), 
half nationalised and half in private ownership, half paying 
a special tax which its competitor escapes, would surely be 
a first-class blunder, and Mr Gunewardena’s compensation 
proposals are certainly not calculated to stimulate a flow of 
foreign capital into Ceylon. 

Tea acres, highland or lowland, neglected or well tended, 
are not all worth a single price of £69, or any other figure. 
The market price of the shares values some tea gardens 
below £69 an acre and others at more than £160 an acre. 
Some experts would argue that, for example, Nuwara Eliya, 
standing in the market 28s. 6d., might break up between 
16s. and 17s., while Consolidated Estates at the same price 
might break up above 4os. Upwards of £200 an acre has 
been paid by Ceylonese buyers for European-owned tea 
acreage and this is not necessarily dear; to bring a tea 
garden to maturity now costs about £300 an acre or almost 
£500 an acre if the factory and equipment are included. In- 
vestors and managers must now assume that nationalisation 
is not rejected but merely postponed. Therefore so far as 
the hitherto liberal Ceylon exchange control permits it, 
dividends are likely to be liberal. And bids for estates by 
Ceylonese will be much more likely to be accepted. 


Standard Month for Exports 


EGINNING with the January returns of overseas trade, 
B the Board of Trade is adopting a “ standard” month 
for exports of 25 or 26 port working days. Since the civil 
service went on to a five-day week last July the Customs 
Department has been unable to clear export documents 
as rapidly as before. To conform with the timetable for 
the import returns, which cover a calendar month, it there- 
fore became necessary about every other month to close 
the export returns one day earlier. The number of working 
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days covered by the export returns, which formerly varied 
between 24 and 27, was stretched to between 23 and 28. 
As the volume of exports handled is fairly closely related 
to the number of working days the recorded figures showed 
sharp fluctuations unconnected with changes in the actual 
flow of trade. To get over these anomalies the “ export ” 
month will be adjusted so that there will be 26 working 
days in each of the 31-day calendar months, and 25 in the 
other five months. (The “import” month remains a 
calendar month.) Comparison between quarters will also 
be improved. 


Fall in Cocoa 


AST year cocoa prices became stable at around {£200 a 
[’ ton. Since then prices have dropped by over £15 
aton. In the London market Accra cocoa for March-May 
shipment is now about £181 a ton cif UK, and the British 
West African marketing boards are asking £190 a ton for 
Accra cocoa and £182 Ios. a ton for Nigerian for April-June 
shipment. At these prices the Gold Coast board is losing 
about £28 a.ton and the Nigerian board about £16 a ton. 
The guaranteed price to producers in Nigeria this season 
was reduced by £50 to £150 a ton, the same as in the 
Gold Coast. Allowing for export duty and marketing 
expenses, the Gold Coast board needs £248 a ton cif to 
break even, and the Nigerian board about £206 a ton. 

There is little prospect of such a recovery. The weak- 
ness in prices reflects the expansion in world production, 
assisted by favourable weather. The main crop in the Gold 
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Coast may well exceed 255,000 tons this season, compared 
with an official estimate of 225,000 tons and with a crop 
of about 220,000 tons in 1955-56. The Nigerian main and 
light crops together promise to be at least 135,000 tons, 
Or more than 20,000 tons higher than last year. Barring 
bad weather world production is likely to remain high, for 
prices are still extremely profitable to the growers. Hence 
the outlook turns mainly on the growth in world consump- 
tion. Manufacturers have frequently urged the producing 
countries to expand production ; now that expansion has 
come, too few manufacturers seem ready to absorb it. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Cable and Wireless (Holdings) is to pay an ordinary divi- 
dend of 10 per cent for 1956 ; this rate was foreshadowed 
nearly twelve months ago by Sir Edward Wilshaw. The 
group’s earnings after tax have risen from £575,442 to 
£620,000. 

* 


The consolidated balance sheet of Carreras, the tobacco 
manufacturers, shows stocks to have fallen from £17 million 
to just over £144 million in the year to October 31st, with a 
consequent reduction in bank loans and overdrafts from 
£104 million to £7} million. 


* 


Copper prices are drifting downwards. On Thursday cash 
copper closed at £253 a ton, a decline of £15 a ton on the 
month. 





Company Notes 





JOHN SUMMERS. Steel com- 
pany chairmen speak with differing voices 
about dividends. The attitude of the chair- 
man and board of Dorman Long was 
discussed last week. Now Mr Richard 
Summers, chairman of John Summers, 
says of the financing of that company’s ex- 
pansion plans: “It should be possible to 
pursue a policy which will provide a sub- 
stantial amount for this expansion out of 
the industry’s own resources, and which 
will at the same time make investment in 
the steel industry worth while. We are 
not unmindful of the shareholders’ legiti- 
mate claims, and in due course I hope that 
it will be possible to give tangible proof 
of these sentiments.” 

For 1955-56, John Summers left its 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 12 per 
cent and retained about £5 million of its 
Profits. The group’s current develop- 
ment programme—due to be completed 
I 1959, somewhat later than had 
originally been thought—will cost another 
£16} million and the directors have under 
review arrangements for financing it. 

Mr Summers is also reassuring about 
the immediate prospects for sheet steel. 
Although sheet steel stocks are “ substan- 
tally above normal” and demand has 


fallen, the directors are not unduly 
worried about their ability to keep the 
plants working somewhere near maximum 
capacity. This view is based on three 
facts. First, the industry will be allowed 
to export more sheet steel this year; 
secondly, up to this year Britain had still 
to import sheet; and thirdly some of 
Britain’s own domestic production has 
come from old-fashioned hand mills. 
With a modern works at Shotton, the 
directors of John Summers are not being 
unreasonable in implying that any slack 
is likely to be taken up elsewhere. On 
the 12 per cent dividend the £1 ordinary 
shares at 34s. yield 7 per cent. 


* 


Stewarts and Lloyds will spend about 
£284 million on its development pro- 
gramme in the next four years or so. 
Last year the company had on occasion 
to borrow from the banks, and it will 
probably have to do so again this year. 
It has made a 100 per cent free scrip issue 
and has increased its authorised capital 
to 10 million £1 ordinary shares. Clearly 
a cash issue some day is not ruled out, 
but the company will not, as many 


expected, follow United Steel’s example 
and make an immediate offer. The chair- 
man, Mr A. G. Stewart, like other steel 
spokesmen, argues that the group must 
finance most of the development pro- 
gramme out of retained profits. “It 
difficult,” he concludes, “to forecast the 
cash needs of a large business, but it 
does still appear that it will not be neces- 
sary to raise fresh capital in the immediate 
future.” 


* 


Hadfields secured control of Millspaugh 
last year after a stiff battle. This acquisi- 
tion seems to have had some influence on 
the company’s dividend policy. The com- 
pany formerly paid an interim of 3} per 
cent; after the purchase and after the 
issues made in connection with it the 
final payment was 4 per cent. Now, for 
1955-56, the company’s ordinary dividend 
is 9 per cent on the enlarged capital. 
Unfortunately the announcement of this 
dividend (on which the £1 shares at 
25s. 6d. yield 7 per cent) is accompanied 
by only a meagre reference to earnings. 
“ Before taxation and ascertainment of pre- 
acquisition profits and the minority 
interests of Méillspaugh” the group’s 
profits were £1,335,549, of which £923,887 
came from Hadfields and £411,662 from 
Millspaugh. The comparative figures for 
1954-55 were £826,663 for Hadfields and 
£408,419 for Millspaugh. 
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Whitehead tron and Steel is not a big 
participant in the development programme 
of the steel industry. But like the majority 
of the steel makers it has left its dividend 
unchanged—at 20 per cent—in spite of an 
increase in profits, from £1,227,567 to 
£1,345,857—a satisfactory increase for a 
company which as a producer of strip 
steel cannot have been unaffected by the 
ban on overtime working and by rising 
costs. At 61s. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares 
yield 6} per cent. 


’ 


TEXTILE BIDS. Itis ironical 
but not paradoxical that at the time when 
Bradford Dyers has decided to close down 
one of its branches in Paisley there should 
be a sudden crop of take-over bids in 
the textile industry, including one for a 
Glasgow company. It is possible for an 
industry to feel the need of concentration 
and even—as with cotton—to be suffer- 
ing a long-term shrinkage and yet for a 
small number of big units, with cash in 
hand, to need new investment outlets. 
Not all the textile industry is on the 
decline but within it there are a number 
of small concerns with plants and sites 
attractive to bidders with money to spare. 
And if there is trade recovery in the air, 
as there now is in textiles, the time is ripe 
for bids. 


Lancashire Cotton has gone outside its 
normal area of operations and has bought 
a small concern in Glasgow, Tulliallan 
Fabrics, manufacturers of chenille cloths. 
This, Mr R. M. Lee claims, is in keeping 
with the “policy of seeking new and 
profitable outlets for financial resources.” 
Fine Spinners and Doublers has made an 
offer of £576,000 for Moorfield Spinning 
of Oldham ; the bid is worth 4s. 6d. per 
ordinary share, compared with the recent 
Oldham market price of 3s. Moorfield 
Spinning produces rayon yarn. Patons 
and Baldwins has acquired William 
Thompson, the oldest spun silk spinners in 
this country. The directors of Patons and 
Baldwins intend to continue the spinning 
and processing of spun silk yarns at the 
Galgate mill but it is also intended to 
develop and extend the new subsidiary’s 


activities in spinning yarns from syn- 
thetic fibres, a side of the textile business 
in which Patons and Baldwins is taking 
a growing interest. 

The bid for Lyle and Scott, the Hawick 
firm making high quality knitwear, falls 
into a different category. It is the recur- 
rent tragedy of the paternal family 
business where the “ proprietors ” have 
worked largely for their employees, taking 
little for themselves, and have failed to 
realise that outside capital demands 
adequate remuneration. The directors of 
Lyle and Scott, who claim that the firm 
has been built up “for the benefit of 
employees and shareholders,” have asked 
for the support of Scottish MPs against 
the bid, with which the name of Mr Hugh 
Fraser is now associated. This suggests a 
parochialism reminiscent of the Scottish 
Motor Traction struggle. The irony is 
that the particular shareholders that have 
requisitioned an extraordinary general 
meeting and propose to unseat some of 
the present board and to put Mr Fraser 
on the new one, happen to be a group of 
eight Scottish investment trusts which 
became shareholders in 1949. 


* 


F. W. WOOLWORTH. There 
was some disappointment when the 
announcement of Woolworth’s results and 
dividend for 1956—discussed in The 
Economist of January 19th—was not 
accompanied by free scrip issue proposals. 
The §s. shares fell back from 63s. to 60s. 
They recovered subsequently to 63s. 6d. 
The announcement of a free scrip: issue 
has duly been made. The issue of one new 
5s. share for each two held requires the 
capitalisation of £11,250,000, of which 
£6,250,000 will come from the general 
reserve and £5 million from a capital 
reserve of £13,081,474 “ created as a result 
of a recent revaluation of freehold and 
leasehold properties by the directors based 
on an interim certificate given by valuers 
now engaged in revaluing the whole of the 
company’s properties.” At the current 
price of 62s. xd. the §s. units in their old 
form yield 43 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins : 


February 13th 
Next Contango Day: February 13th 
Next Settlement Day: February 5th 


GaINs among dated gilt-edged stocks have 
again been considerable, but the advance 
has not been uniform ; on both Tuesday 
and Wednesday the market has reacted 
only to recover once more. On Thursday 
there was a further strong advance. 
24 per cent Funding 1956/61 rose {: to 
9235, 44 per cent Electricity 1967/69 1%; 
to 95\% xd, 4 per cent Transport’ 1972/77 
rose the same amount to 88:%, and 3} per 
cent Funding 1999/2004 14 to 80%. Vic- 
tory bonds gained 21's to 947% xd and 4 per 
cent Consols led the undated stocks with 
a rise of # to 814 xd. 


Industrial stocks were firm up to the 
start of the new account; stores and 
tobacco shares showed sharp rises, as did 
domestic appliance suppliers, whose shares 
were affected by indications of an expan- 
sion in hire-purchase business. Motor 
shares were mainly firmer, although 
easing on the labour disputes, and acces- 
sory producers improved ; Birfield gained 
2s. 44d. to 58s., Chloride Electrical “A” 
3s. 3d. to 65s. 9d. and Triplex Safety Glass 
3s 6d. to 34s. 9d. Aircraft shares lost 
ground. Westinghouse Brake jumped 4s. 
to 80s. 6d. and Enfie:id Cables rose on 
rumours of a bid, although electrical shares 
were generally lower. Express Dairy 
“A” gained 2s. 43d. to 21s. 13d. and 
Ranks put on Is, 3d. to 18s. 9d. on the 
rights issue. Part of the 3s. 6d. rise in 
GUS “A” to 42s. was attributable to 
expectations of a scrip issue and Deben- 
hams and Montague Burton were similarly 
affected. Bradford Dyers lost Is. 9d. to 
20s. 10$d. on the closing of one of its 
factories. 

Oil shares recovered strongly on Thurs- 
day, Shell reaching 158s. 3d. and BP 134s. 
Kaffirs were again quiet, Western Holdings 
slipping back Is. 3d. to 72s. 6d. Ceylon 
tea shares were weak following the nation- 
alisation proposals, but recovered some 
ground later. Consolidated Zinc jumped 
to 81s. 6d. but coppers weakened. 
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£ s. d. | 42/- | 32/9 6 6 4 alBr. Oxygen ....... £1] 34/- | 33/-16 1 3 
803 | 7143 Australia 34% (oO eee 81} 81 5 6 31 $69 $563 3a 4 biCanadian Pacific. * she $62* $62* & .§ 2 
98% | 92} (Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....| 954 96 5 5 11] 25/9 14/44 10 3 24a|Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 16/3 17/13} 7 6 O 
1% | 70 'S. Rhodesia 2$% 1965-70 .......... 15¢ | 754 | 5 2 111) 49 104 36 /- 6 | 4 alimp. Chemical..... £1, 41/9 | 43/3) 412 6 
88} | 80} N. Zealand 4% 1976-78.........+-- 864 87 419 61 9 | 42/3 124d} 84a\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1] 49/- 50/6);8 6 4 
Ole | 99$ L.C.C, 5$% 1977-81... ... see ee ees 1054 | 105¢ | 5 1 Oels211 ($1413 |$2-90c)$3-75c\Int’'l. Nickel... .n.p.v.|$206% | $205 | 3 5 5 
97} | 88} (Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 92 92 510 Ol] 40/3 | 28/6 24a} 5 iJ. Lucas (Inds.).... £1) 31/3 32/6 | 412 4 
683 | 61 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 68} 69 413 Ol] 30/3 21/3 158a 6%b|Monsanto Chem. . .5/-| 23/74 23/6|}415 9 
81} | 71 German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced'5%)..] 79 784 oe 19/44 | 15/14 | 20 ¢ 5 ajRanks........... 5/117/6 | 18/9/5 6 8 
169} 159} _| Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 164} | 164 os 75/44 | 42/9 15 b} 66 alA. E. Reed........ £1| 53/6 | 52/9|}6 1 4 
16/44 | 11/74 20 ci 20 clSears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 14/0} 14/6} 617 ll 
69/14 | 54/14 + 12 bifate & Lyle....... £1] 66 6 61/14 4 18 .. 
ee ahi : : P 69/6 | 49/9 6}a} 74b\Tube Investments. .f1} 61 ; 
Prices, 1956 | Kast Tw | ORDINARY ees ee Sol Jan 90, 15/6 | 92/6 | 5.a| 2240/Turner & Newall. ..£1]113/6 | 115/- | 415 8 
: ———| (a) (b) (c) STOCKS JaO5T T1957 | 1957” | 82/9 | 61/74 | 925] 6 alUnilever Ltd....... fi\ 76/9 | 74/3|4 410 
High | Low | 41/9 | 22/9 $735] t44a|United Molasses .10/-| 40/- 41/3}5 0 7 
: = ? a wii Minrs, Etc. 

: % % Banks & DIscOUNT | £ s. d. [172/6 |133/9 20 al 50 diAnglo-American .10/-145/- 146/3}415 6 
105/- 92/6 5 | 2 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5}105 /— 115/-|6 1 9 | 40 22/6 24a) +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands. {1} 26/9 26/- 13 7 5 
50/- | 39/10} 5 a\ 7 bBarclays Bank..... £1] 46/3* | 46/-|5 4 4 [130/74 | 91/3 120 b| 80 alDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/-(101/103|101/104] 9 11 10 
3/9 27/9 4 a| 4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1] 32/6 | 33/6|415 6 | 25/— 19/74 “aa .... |Doornfontein....10/-] 24/103) 24/6 “es 
41/9 32/9 | Tha} 74bChartered Bank....£1] 38/- | 38/9 | 714 10 | 10/114| 8/6 | 30 c| 10 alLondonTin...... 4/-] 11/14 | 10/104|11 0 10 
51/- | 42/103)... 7 bLioyds Bank ...... £1) 51/3* 50/6|5 3 Oj 6% 114% | 11245} 25 ajNchanga Cons. .... £1; 124 12} |11 4 5h 
12/44 | 61/- | 9a 9 6b Midland Bank..... £1) 71/-* 71/99|5 O 4 | 64/- 52/6 30 al 40 bd/President Brand ..5/-| 53/9 52/61|613 4 
46/- 29/3 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’ ..{1} 38/6* 39/6;5 1 3 1 58/- 42/- 25 al 50 b\Rho. Selection Tst.5/—-| 47/103} 47/- | 7 19 6h 
50/- | 40/6 6a! 645 Union Discount....£1) 51/- | 50/3*} 419 6 | 61/9 | 37/6 30 b| 124a\United Sua Betong.f{1] 47/- | 47 18 1 8 
oe | INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/43 | 30 aj 40 b|Western Holdings 5/-| 73/9 72/6 | 416 7 

| eer oe 30 a Commercial Union 5/-| 87/- | 89/-|4 2 3 
| 3746) 124a Legal & General ...f1] 294 | 29 113 11 - TOs} Iric 
254 | 18$ | $47}6 $20 aPearl......--...., HH] 308 | 20% | 5 12 0 New York Closing Prices 
i 38 4117} 04125 c Prudential ‘A’..... £1] 443 453 | 415 0 — ; 
| BREWERIES, ETC. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
119/6 106/- | 10a) 33 bBass ............. £1jll1/6 | 110/-| 716 4 2 30 23 | 50_ > 30 _ 
24/10} 18/7} | 1146, 6 aDistiliers......... 6/8] 22/103, 22/4415 4 3 $ $ $ 
710k 36/9 | 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 41/6 41/95 19 9 (Can. Pacific .. 32h 323 JAm. Viscose. .| 35} | 33§ [Int'l Nickel 1083 108 
%/- 61/9 14 | 7 a Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 65/6 | 66/6 | 6 6 4 IN.Y. Central .; 31} | 31% [Beth. Steel.../182 183} [National Dist.! 26 25 
| OIL Pennsylvania . 214 | 214*Chrysler ..... 66% | 66 [Sears Roebuck 27} 27 
ep 99/- | +10 b| +5 @British Petroleum. .£1|131/- | 130/73} 3.19 11 |Amer. Tel. ....174} 177} |Crown Zeller. .| 54 | 53 hell Oil..... 804 | 77} 
11/9 a eo ee £1) 85/9 i | : 2 4 \Standard Gas.| 11 | 11 |DuPontdeNm.|182§ 1844 Std. Oil hae 57} 58 
me 11% b Tha “<i Dutch....20 fl} £15} | Bis; 7 5k|Western Union| 19} | 19 [Ford Motors..| 55 | 56% JU.S. Steel. 64} | 64% 
l- 103/3 11538 cl, eee errr £1)159/44 | fa 3 6 10djAlumin’m Ltd.117} {119 [Gen. Elect....| 55} | 53§ [West’house E| | 548 54% 
28/6 | 33/3 Sees ee 10/-| 61/6 | 62/- | ; m. Smelting.| 54 544 Gen. Motors..| 41 403 [Woolworth . | 443 443 











* Ex dividend. + Tax free. tf Assumed average life approx. 10} years. . Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 174% tax free. (j) On 13%. 
() On 20%. (I) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
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Py e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.............6. This week Western Europe: 
a I fe ] ¢ hy, Production and Consumption Jan. 5th Production and Trade...... Jan. 26th 
DONOEE ois ccicscndocxasceases Jan. 19th British Commonwealth ....... Jan. Sth 
Pxtertial “TeRGe.. oss ciccacéscssss Jan. 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th RE Uo cisicscsece catia is week | 
World Trade........ soccsctss. SO, Eth 
Prices and Wages 
tis 1954 1955 | 1956 1956 1957 
ait = [-——— a = —— = 
mid-June Jan. 17 | Jan. 24 Jan. 31 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 | Jan. 22 | Jan. 29 
WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price indicator : (') 
Bc cSskdvede Sais SeSvnewseds {1952 = 100 99 4 91 94 «| 95 94 98 | 99 99 | 98 
Rr yer eee | a 119-6 | 92-0 | 90-8 89-4 | 88-4 87-3 100-0 104-2 103-8 101-3 
EL REE RAEN >_> 88-7 83-2 81-5 81-9 82-5 82-9 93-3, 93-3 93-8| 92.9 
BE ix us Teidusl ahi Mane uenSo-en Lag 81:-5| 95-7 95-6] 106-0, 108-8| 107-2 94:5) 95-2 95:0| 94-1 
NINE i iscdessrcesneradeonas = 93-5 106-9 96-1} 104-6; 103-5 104-8} 104-0) 102-0! 99-9! 100-5 
| Monthly averages 1955 1956 
| ° | 
BRIT! . he ty LESALE 1954 1955 1956 Oct Nov. Dec. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. D 
Materials used in : June 30, | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. tuel).. 1949= 109 143-5 152-4 156-2 153°1 |} 153-1 155-3 157-1 155-4; 159-3 161-1 
Mechanical engineering............. ” 150-4 168-1 177-4 173-2} 174-6 176-1 178-7 | 177-8| 178-6 181-0 
Electrical machinery............... a 160-5 185-7 | 190-0 189-7 | 192-8 195-8 188-1 | 185°8| 186-6 137-8 
Building and civil engineering....... me 131-4 137-3 | 142-4 139-4 | 139-8 140-5 143-2; 143-1) 143-3] 144-5 
ee ree sy 130-7 137-1 | 142-3 139-4 139-7 140-3 143-0 143-2 | 143-4) 144-5 
Products of : | | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . = 125-5 129-6 135-6 131-4 132-0 132-5 136-5 | 136-5 | 136-7 137°3 
Food manufacturing .......cccccee- an 139-1 143-9 | 148-1 144-3 | 144-2 144-5 147-7; 150-9; 151°8 154-1 
Commoiities : | | 
TE ip ee ry er m 155-0 149-7 | 154-0 143-8 138-2 139-1 153-2} 153-5; 157-1) 159-8 
WOM SEW. cavibsicaccunmsukanecos 160-8 142-0 | 145-3 130-9 | 131-2 134-5 156-3; 152-8| 158-3 161-0 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | ,, 197-9 329:9 | 284-2 360:0 | 350-9 371-5 280-4 | 268-6 | 309-8 321-3 
Softwood, imported... .......see0.. - 145-0 154-9 155-9 156-1; 156-3 156-3 155-6 155-4 155-9 155-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (?) ........... a 213-4 295-7 | 280-5 306-7 319-7 330-4 259-2 | 242-9} 239-5 234-9 
UK RETAIL PRICES | | 
Interim index : | June 17, 
PP RE cc kbeeccrtbneescdawxiees 1947 = 100 143 149 | 157 152 | 154 . 154 157 | 158 158 159 
Jan. 15, | 
PED ids dinsdt peske cress ceases 1952 = 100) 107-7 112-6! 102-0 114-4 116-2 116-2 102-14 102-74; 103-1! 103-4! 
PE ST kddeteatenbagessnecewanss = 114-2 122-8 | 102-24 125-9 128-0 127-1 7s" 101-84, 102-5% 102-3! 
SN iattinicnricninaniacnsedes 1938 = 100" 232 | 242 | 254 246 | 250 250 254 | 256 257 257 
PN Gi Gksncunsesonarkiwaeseaweses i 239 | 257 | 269 264 | 268 266 265 | 268 270 269 
Rent and rates... .....csccceeeceee = 134 | 138 | 145 139 | 140 140 146 | 147 148 148 
a kh aaa huvien , 3 255 256 | 263 256 258 260 263 | 264 264 264 
CN ks ahah wndo WAN EOI * 216 228 | 251 236 | 244 247 253 254 259 263 
Household durable goods........... ws 284 288 | 308 291 | 300 303 309 309 309 309 
SE ESSE we sk ahWanee eae es es ae 257 260 | 264 261 | 261 261 266 268 268 268 
a er ee eee re os 387 389 411 388 | 397 397 418 418 418 | 418 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) ............0.. 1938 = 100) 41 | 39 | 37 39 | 38 | 33 37 37 37 37 
| 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | j 
import prices : } 
END 65 sc kinc Saeed ecatiaed 1954= 100 100 | 103 105 103 | 104 105 104 106 107 109 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 100 | 101 | 101 98 100 101 99 103 104 | 106 
PE EARS ois scons ow xeiees asec | a 100 104 106 105 104 105 107 107 109 | 109 
Export prices : | 
ae es Ae ee sie 100 102 | 106 103 | 103 104 107 | 107 107 108 
PARE SIONS <5 on coe s wicins nwa oe as 100 102 | 106 104 | 104 105 107 | 107 106 | 108 
ee ee rere nee ‘* 100 | 104 | 112 107 | 107 109 lll ill 112 114 
Engineering products .............. | a 100 | 103 107 104 105 105 109 | 109 109 | 110 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........ 100 | 100 99 99 98 98 101 100 | 98 | 99 
Terms of trade : | | | 
Ratio of import to export prices.... | m 100 | 101 | 99 100 | 101 101 97 | 99 100 | 101 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) eee 86-1 | . 127-7; 157-0 148°9 | 135-5 140-1 156-1 | 153-6 171-4; 189-4 
UK WAGES | 
Woekly wage rates : June 30, | ” 
A ae ee 1947 = 100} 142 | 151 | 16 153 | 154 154 165 | 165 165 | 166 
PE a cash da dikeuKs shoes sadn dew ele - 140 | 150 | 162 152 | 152 153 163 163 164 | 164 
Re eee eee * 146 155 166 156 157 158 168 | 169 169 169 
Weekly earnings : (°) | | | 
cece aad EEO EE OCCT s. d. 171 9 187 2 | 187 2 197 97 
DP chuecbankakws baowiehVan mamens | mS 204 5} 222 11 | 222 11 | 235 47) 
PO gina baseas downs dnKeseuns “ 108 2; 115 5 15 5 119 97 | 
| Oct., | | | | 
RM MOI. viscicsnacnwcescceness: '1938= 100 323| 351 351 3717| 
DN Lid gidacetan ebaws babe wens ries | = 296 | 323 323 3417 
I _ 333 355 355 | 368 71 —_ 














(‘) The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak axd Ashmouni cotton have been replaced by the current month futures quotation at Alexandria. 


(7) Figures 


to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards the proportion 


u 
aesmaur sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. 


made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
twice a year; annual ftgures relate to October survey. 


which are for April 1956 


(?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations 


(*) New series based on January 17, 1956=100. 
(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


(5) Surveys made 
(7) Latest figures 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 

























































































































































































Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices wtoe : earnings in 
prices manufacturing 
All F 1 7 Terms | Com- At At 
com- —— A Food Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current 1955 
modities products ee trade index prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948=100 1939= 100 $ 
91939 ..ccccccccccccccccces 50-1 36-5 59-4 | 41-1 | 52-5 | 16:1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 45-97 
DO bcdans saveaecreeseees 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 | 120-0 119 102 117 304-6 76-52 76-52 
1956 ..ccccccccccccccccees 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105:5 | 121-7 eee eee oe 344-8 80-13 ‘ 
Oe BNE a Soe esis ccaes 114-7 89-1 116-8 113-1 105-5 | 122-2 122 105 116 359-4 19-79 18-23 
See 115-5 90-1 117-1 113-1 106-5 122-5 123 | 106 116 344-8 81-40 79-57 
ie COMER ex nkacvcaeeda 115-6 88-4 117-7 | 113-1 106-8 122-8 123 106 116 341-6 82-21 19-97 
SF OE ee 115-9 87-9 117-8 112-9 107-0 123-0 ins de 338-5 82-42 80-10 
5g OU i ccc tes 116-2 88-6 118-0 | 112-9 107-0 123-5 344-0 84-05 a 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
national —_—__—_— eee _ esa —— ee : ; is 
product ]. Total | Durable goods Non-durable goods New —) Unem- 
industrial |_ pase = = mene ena Me cERG = Sh ———prruction Fria Total sloyved 
Seasonally pro- j Chemicalsjseasonally aiueeie employ. = va of 
adjusted | duction _ | Vehicles, | Textiles,| and | adjusted} ‘0° ae) oe 
annual - Total Metals etc. Total | clothing petroleum} annual force ment labour 
rate iD peeves loan | products} rates | __ ee ae os 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
——$——[—— TT ts a Sa ret vr 
De s6rcecccnntienedasses 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
OE Stcvtncteiwcnannacess 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 | 4-0 
BEGG .ccrcccccvesccccccses ese 143 159 137 199 129 108 167 44-2 10,387 67,530 3°8 
Pe MEE cv oa Sevaesnnss r 142 158 124 194 | 129 107 167 44-7 68,947 66,752 3-2 
, September .........-. \ 413-8 { 145 163 148 196 130 108 168 44-4] 68,069| 66.071 | 2-9 
ig, MRM 66, acciaioe. a ¥0aki ene 146 164 147 203 | 131 111 167 44-0 68,082 66,174 | 2-8 
gp OVO i vicces hana $46 146 165 147 216 | 129 107 166 44-4 67,732 65,269 | 3°6 
i GES ewices scene eee 147 166 149 219 | 131 107 169 44-7 67,029 | 64,550 3:7 
| | | } | 
TRADE 
ae All business ? | Total retail * Imports for US consumption | yg et lg Volume of trade 
sumption | | : gl Geaeenine a — ~~ 
Annual Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks Total Crude | Semi- | Total Finished Imports Exports 
rates materials |manuf'res | goods 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 4948 - 100 = 
SE reer ree 67-6 10-8 20-1 3°5 5:5 190 62 41 260 139 76 53 
DT cbnaskceusnoudeasates 236-5 46-7 16-9 14-2 22-1 853 200 193 1,247 811 120 119 
BIO veccccccceesccscccees 254-0 51-7 82-2 15-5 23-9 944 237 231 1,279 782 134 | 120 
MEE 52-7 85-8 16-0 23-8 1,045 248 236 1,602 1,048 144 | 145 
ji FE Bs eewiciccawees 266-8 54:5 86-1 16-3 23-7 1,041 262 248 1,507 876 145 138 
ees 53-9 86-5 16-0 23-4 996 244 229 1,506 820 137 137 
ip CRORE hfe ee eenn venus eee 55-0 87-2 16-0 23-3 1,131 280 286 1,644 886 156 150 
OIE 6c cscen wees 55-8 87-9 16-4 23°5 999 ae «aa 1,504 por “a dea 
a ee eee in 16-4 ne ae oon 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* |Budget expenditure* Bond yields 
; Surplus" 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour Farm Instal- Invest- = - 
Total : . Total det Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
income | income ment ments deficit bills jam | souk 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; ei —_ 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
Lr ere ae 12-9 46-6 4-3 7°22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9:0}; — 3-9 0-023 ‘ii | 3-01 
Dl ks 4p anagah dea waweatall 287-3 201-8 12-5 32-29 23-57 85-3 70-6 67-8 | — 3-1 0-953 2°52 | 2-90 
PP skisesienneeuwewinias 306-1 217-4 pt 38-65 29-02 78-3 82-6 64-6 | — 4:2 1-753 2-80 | 3:06 
er 324-3 231-3 11-5 39-48 30-30 12-4 87-1 5-5) — 2-1 2-334 2-97 3-28 
i ONE cesciveccnixe 328-1 234-4 11-7 39-88 30-64 13-6 87-5 5-9} — 0-9 2-606 3°15 3°43 
» September ......cec 329-5 235-8 11-6 40-07 30-71 73-5 88-5 49) + 1:3 2-850 3:19 3°56 
GE Vaatnescoees 332-5 237-1 12-8 40-20 30-81 13°17 88-8 6-0; — 2-8 2-961 3:18 3-59 
» November .........0 333-6 238-1 12-4 40-63 31-02 14-4 89-6 5-7; — 0-9 3-000 3-30 3-69 
nt DOCH a. deeeseuic eee ove nan one ane eee | ose 3-230 3°43 3-75 



































(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. 
(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Average for third quarter. 
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Fi ial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended January 26th, 1957, there} ANOTHER fall in the Treasury bill rate at a Feb. 1, | Jan. 23, Jan. 30 
was an “ above-line”. surplus {after allowing for| the tender on Friday of last week brought (¢ million) 1956 1957 | = 1957 
Sinking Funds) of £151,208,000 compared with a) jt to £4 11s. 0.81d. per cent ; the total [—— 
surplus of £129,848,000 in the previous week and a! seduction since early December amounts to | /ssve Department® : | 
surplus of £125,460,000 in the corresponding period only a shade under 3 per cent. The dis- — in seein... «~s eal “ | 1,861-6 
SPSS ie arn ee ea : 2. PS Caste Notes in banking dept.... ° . 63-7 
of last year. There was a net expenditure be whe count: houses raised their bid by 6d. per Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-3 ] 1,921-2 | 1,921-2 
line” Jast week of £2,582,000, bringing the total Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
fs : : cent, to £98 17s. 3d. But the offer was Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
deficit to £576,886,000 (£358,848,000 in 1955-56). cade Coi “erties AA oad . 
under-allotted by £10 million, to £190 oin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Aprit 1, | Aprit 1, | Week | Week million ; this was £50 million below the Banking | Department : 
Esti: | 1955 '| 1956 Jended/ended | previous week, whilst total applications Ee eteiias 14-9 14-8 
£000 —, lan 28 nah — | Jan | were up by £22.8 million, to £414 million. Sules.................| 93561 %-9 2.1 
Jag56 | "1957" | 1986 | 1937 | The upshot was that the market’s allotment | Pthers...----+esseeeee +s a7 | oe | se? 
: fell to 36 per cent, compared with the | Securities: fe, 
Ord. Revenue previous week’s average, including the | fyvcume ind ‘advances’. | “ans | 7go3| 73S 
Income Tax....... 2085,500 {1285,722 | 1326,684 [139990157511 special 92-day bills. of 58 per cent Yester- Other ee 17:2 17-7 17-9 
Surtax .... 00.0005 144,000] 89,200| 96,300] 7,500| 8,000 > > ' | RRR E te: 280-5 | 257-9 | 275.3 
Death Duties ..... 170,000] 143,300} 133,800] 2,900, 2,900; day the offer was £190 million. Ranking Gopertmal eaerce.| 98-94 @0-6| 657 
ee ee 58,900} 59,100! 50,500] 1,500} 2,000 Credit in Lombard Street was again o/ ° i 
Profits Tax, EPT. .| 216,750 165,200] 164,900] 3,100} 3,200 : spice : & “ Proportion ” 17-5 20-0 1-3 
Excess Profits Levy; 4,000] 16,890] 4,150] 200) .. difficult at the beginning of this week ; _a eer TET ~ 
— eee 1,000 550 410 | 50 on Monday the market had to repay Diducleey tener aehened a A 925 million a clans pa 
Inland Revenue. .| j | a moderate amount of seven-day loans, | 0 January 16, 1957. 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680,150]1759,962 1776,7441155190 172661 | and despite moderate special aid, given TREASURY BILLS 
. aoe sant Gace = eee ro a8 | mainly through purchases from the banks, 
MNSOMRS.. vicvceenee 204, { 
BAD s snsseneas 953,350] 661120 704,991] 13,430 14/691 | the market had to re-borrow a small sum. | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
siidint amis Segue Sue aks No official intervention was needed on | p... 4 | aa 
otal Customs anc | : : "4 “2 
Excise ....s0... '2157,350|1625,492 1690,026] 35,492 33,969 Tuesday or Wednesday, but dealing | Tender | Applied] Average | Allotted 
Se es ae margins were kept tight, the banks’ pur- | Offered = Rate of | at Max 
Motor Duties...... 92,000] 80,664| 75,609] 9,279 22, 325 | , : 15 1 Allotment —_ Rate* 
| chases being made at between 433 and 4} — TT — . 
PO (Net Receipts).} —... .-- | 5,700] . 2,650 | | : : . bas | 
ek del eek per cent. Before the weekend, Thursday’s | jan. 27 | 250-0 390-1 81 4:97 | 51 
Sundry Loens..... 30,000] 28/935) 30,917] 434 tax transfers were again aided by the 7 
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The Company undertakes the duties of 


held its first Trade Fair in 1471, where pro- 
essesssalinpeneieasiie ducts of medieval handicraft were displayed 
to admiring visitors from France and Ger- 
many. This was the forerunner of the great 
. trade fairs of modern times. 


that Basle is famous for its chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, its industry manu- 
facturing ribbons for the fashion trade and 
heavy metal goods. It is also a centre of 
international banking and insurance. 
Needless to say, the Basle Branch of the 
Union Bank of Switzerland plays an import- 
ant part in the financial life of this prosperous 
city. Its vast experience is at all times at 
your disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

















Australian Opportunities 


Ji is our business to know about Australia. For 
nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 
Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
creasing population offer sound opportunities 
for development. 

The information Department of the Bank is 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 


ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 
(Uncorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 











Information Department: 8 Princes Street, E.C.2. Capital fully paid Swiss Francs 90,000,008 
Over 830 branches and offices throughout Australia. Reserves . Swiss Frances 80,000,000 
Your best introduction to Australia Total Assets suse SWISS Franes 2,629,873,881 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: 
BANKUNION 
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What Vulcan say about it . . . The most 
innocent-looking boiler plant can still be a 


potential danger. From boiler house to 
baker’s oven, it should always be safety 
first, not second. That means regular and 
competent inspection by specialist engineers. 
And for that exacting job, there’s Vulcan. 


Vulcan’s Engineer-Surveyors know all there 
is to know about boiler plants. If there’s 
a flaw in the flue they'll find it. Ifthere’sa 
defect, theyll detect it. If there’s anything 
wrong whatsoever, they "ll point it out. And 
not just boilers: lifts, hoists, cranes — if 
there’s an accident coming up for any of 
them, their job is to spot it before it starts. 
Safety first is Vulcan first. 
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THIS 
BROUGHT THE 
HOUSE DOWN! 


Before it blew up, taking 51 feet of 
chimney with it, this devastating object 
was a vertical cross-tube boiler supply- 
ing steam-heat for a dyeing works. 
Post-explosion investigations revealed 
three main causes of failure : shortage of 
water, which caused overheating and 
collapse of heating surface; excessive 
pressure brought about by a defective 
safety valve; and latent flaws in the 
boiler plates. 





FREE, For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now 
for ‘ Vulcan ’—a quarterly 
journal for Power users. 
Please write to Dept. 17. 











~ Vulcan 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


YOUR 








You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 685 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 
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INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the 


Country 











BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office : 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office : 9 WATERLOO PLACE S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.nN.W. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT e AMSTERDAM 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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‘ Established 1941 ~ 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital... ... PakRs. 30,000,000 


Issued & Subscribed Capital PakRs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital rom .. PakRs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1956... Pak Rs. 485,700,000 


With a network of 70 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 





BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 


ADEN, COLOMBO (CEYLON), MOMBASA (B., E. AFRICA), 
RANGOON (BURMA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 





Habib Bank Limited 











Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
General Manager: R. D. Moore 
London Office: 1 Queen Victoria 








Assistant Manager: A. E, Abel 











ae For the latest authoritative 
information on the Dominion 
= 4, consult us. Whatever your 
Yj 
Yj 


Yj interest — commercial or 

Uj ‘ouristic— our expert services 
and the wide facilities provided 
by our 370 Branches and 

Y Agencies, and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at 
Wellington are at your disposal. 


For News of New Zealand cail on 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 








Incorporated with limited liability 
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n New Zealand 


Branches also in Melbourne and 
Sydney ( Australia); Suva, 
Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi 
( Fiji) and Apia (Samoa) 


Street, E.C.4 
Manager: A. R. Frethey 




















BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 
ended 3Ilst December, 1956, and of the ac- 
companying Statement by the Chairman, Sir 
Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 





The gross revenue amounted to £251,950 compared with 
£228,042 in 1955. After charging Debenture Interest, Taxation, 
Directors’ Fees, Management and General Expenses amounting 
to £119,533 the net profit is £132,417. Adding £119,727 -— 
forward, the total available for appropriation is £252,144. The 
Directors have placed £25,000 to General Reserve and recom- 
mend a dividend of 16 per cent.less tax,which will absorb £97,000, 
leaving £130,144 to be carried forward. 


Full provision has been made in the Profit and Loss Account 
for United Kingdom taxation in respect of all income to 
31st December, 1956. Double taxation relief allowable to 
the Company amounting to 4s. 6d. in the £ has been taken into 
account in arriving at this provision. 


At market prices on 31st December, 1956 (or where no market 
price existed at the valuations by the Directors at that date 
amounting to £292,938), the Share and Debenture Holdings and 
British and Foreign Government Securities had an aggregate 
value of £2,811,209 as compared with their book value of 
£1,921,831. There is thus an indicated appreciation of £889,378 
over book cost. 


At the valuations taken at 31st December last, over 89 per 
cent. of the investments are situated in the United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. About 89 per cent. of the investments are in ordinary 
stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest bearing 
securities. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


FULL BENEFIT OBTAINED FROM NEW PLANT 


CONTINUALLY RISING COST OF RAW MATERIALS 


POLITICAL THREAT A SERIOUS HANDICAP TO INDUSTRY’S DEVELOPMENT 


MR A. G. STEWART’S CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was 
held on January 29, 1957, in the Merchants’ 
Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow, Mr A. G. 
Stewart (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman said : Ladies and Gentle- 
men, further improvements have been made 
in the layout of the Accounts. The Profit 
and Loss Account now shows the value of 
Turnover, and it is interesting to note that 
the consolidated Sales to Customers amount 
to rather more than £114 million. The 
charges against these sales are shown and 
form, together with the sales, a summarised 
Trading Account. 


In the notes on the Balance Sheets we 
have shown, in addition to commitments on 
Capital Expenditure, the unexpended balance 
of schemes approved by the Directors at the 
close of the financial vear. There is also 
shown the estimated amount required for 
further investment in The Indian Tube 
Company. These three items together 
amount to approximately £28,500,000, which 
is a large amount of money, but expenditure 
will be spread over the next four years or 
over an even longer period. 


During the year under review the cash 
position of the UK Companies improved, as 
compared with the previous year, by 
£986,000, after deducting increased borrow- 
ings from associated companies. This clearly 
indicates that over the year the Companies 
were self-financing, although some 
£11,300,000 in all had to be found for assets 
of one form or another. 


For some months in the year an overdraft 
was necessary, principally to meet taxation 
payments, and overdraft conditions will, no 
doubt, recur during 1957. In these uncertain 
times it is difficult to forecast the cash needs 
of a large business, but it does still appear 
that it will not be necessary to raise fresh 
capital in the immediate future. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


It will have been observed that the major 
contribution to the increase in the group 
trading profit was Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited, but I must caution shareholders 
against taking too optimistic a view of the 
44 per cent increase in the profit of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, as shown in the Direc- 
tors’ Report. 


I suggest that it would be a mistake to 
consider Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited’s 
profits for 1956 in isolation. In the previous 
year, Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited’s outputs 


were substantially up, and the increase in 
profit was only 5 per cent. In 1956 we 
obtained the full benefit of some new plants 
which had outgrown the teething troubles of 
earlier years and had reached a profit-making 
stage. At the same time the proportion of 
new plant brought into operation for the 
first time in 1956 was comparatively small, 
with the result that initial running-in 
expenses and losses were low. 


Shareholders should recall that the divi- 
dend, including the 2} per cent cash bonus, 
was increased by 5 per cent last year. This 
year it is proposed to consolidate the cash 
bonus, leaving the total distribution on 
the Ordinary Shares unchanged at 17} 
per cent. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting 
which will follow this meeting, it will be 
proposed that a one for one bonus should be 
issued to the Ordinary shareholders, and the 
Directors consider that this proposal is the 
natural consequence of the policy of plough- 
ing back profits, It will also be proposed 
that the Authorised Capital be increased by 
10 million Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


We are certain that the policy of ploughing 
back profits is correct and that with the large 
capital expenditure programme before us it 
is desirable to continue to provide a large 
proportion of our Capital from our own re- 
sources. It would not be prudent_to rely on 
always being able to raise new pital just 
when we needed it. 


Shareholders from time to time have ex- 
pressed anxieties about the political risks in- 
volved in investing in the Steel Industry, but 
this is a question which each must judge for 
himself. I can only say that it would be a 
most irresponsible step for any Government 
to take action which would throw this great 
and growing industry back into the melting 
pot of party politics, with all the uncertain- 
ties that would be created, which, in turn, 
could only have the effect of holding up 
development and damping initiative. 


It cannot be too strongly stressed that the 
Iron and Steel Corporation which was set up 
at the time of nationalisation had neither the 
knowledge nor a sufficiently long term of 
office to assume active control of the industry. 
Little damage was done at the time because 
development plans were well under way and 
were completed without interference. But 
there is little doubt that in the end the 
Corporation would have felt compelled , to 
interfere more and more in all the details 
of management. 


I am quite sure that under the present Iron 
and Steel Act and with a strong Iron and 


Steel Board acting in co-operation with the 
British Iron and Steel Federation there is 
sufficient general supervision of the industry. 
Why should any Government, with all its 
many responsibilities, wish to add one 
further, extraneous, responsibility — one 
which, in my view, Government is not 
equipped to carry and which would lead +o 
the establishment of a huge _ bureaucratic 
machine ? This would seem to be just 
one further step towards  Totalitarian 
Government to which the country, at the 
moment, seems to be almost unanimously 
opposed. 


It is certain that this political threat in- 
creases the cost of raising new capital. This 
threat is also a serious handicap to the indus- 
try in its commercial and technical arranze- 
ments all over the World. 


TRADING POSITION 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited.—I gave you 
last year figures from the Board of Trade 
indices illustrating the relative increases 
between 1950 and October 1955 in the prices 
of steel tubes, iron and steel generally, and 
coal. These showed that the prices of steel 
tubes had risen proportionately by consider- 
ably less than the prices of iron and stee! 
generally, and of coal. This trend has con- 
tinued. The Board of Trade indices show 
that between October 1955 and September 
1956, steel tube prices rose by 5.2 per cent 
compared with an increase for iron and 
steel in general of 5.6 per cent, and an 
increase in coal prices of 9.2 per cent. 


In May 1956 there were increases in hom: 
trade steel and tube prices to take account 
of increased costs of imported raw materials 
and semi-finished steel, and of scrap; but 
we also had to bear increased wages awards 
in the early part of the year; increased 
freight charges on iron and steel in April 
1956 ; and an increase of about 8 per cent 
in the price of coal in June 1956. Thesz 
increased costs were not recovered in home 
trade prices until, after the end of the year 
under review, in December 1956 a general 
price increase was authorised by the Iron 
and Steel Board. 


In 1956 the tube works of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited, were operating at 101 per 
cent of rated capacity. It is important thit 
this should be taken into account when 
reviewing the results. 


In today’s circumstances it is, perhaps, 
easier to take a long-term look ahead thin 
to forecast trading conditions for the imme- 
diate future. I am confident that in the lons 
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term, the requirements of our customers at 
home and overseas will justify the capacity 
we have installed and are planning. 


In the short-term the position is not so 
clear cut. You might like to know that the 
oil shortage has not interfered with our 
production or sales up to date. Apart from 
this, there has been some falling off in 
demand in the largest single section of our 
trade which consists of general purpose tubes 
in sizes up to 4 in. diameter. At the begin- 
ning of the financial year 1956 our order 
book for this class of material in the home 
trade had swollen to an unprecedented size. 
Owing to increased outputs we have been 
able to reduce the home order book sub- 
stantially and, at the present time, the rate 
of supply is greater than the rate at which 
new orders are coming in. 


As against the relative slackening in 
demand in the home trade for general purpose 
tubes in these sizes, the demand for quality 
tubes in this size range and for all tubes of 
larger diameter continues to increase, reflect- 
ing in particular the requirements of the 
shipbuilding and general engineering indus- 
tries and those concerned with - power 
generation, and we are finding difficulty 
at the present time in meeting these require- 
ments. 


Demand from the Oil Industry, our 
deliveries to which in 1956 increased by 16 
per cent over the figures for the previous 
year, continues at a very high level and still 
exceeds our capacity to supply. 


I referred last year to our recognition of 
the home trade demand as having the chief 
claim on our resources. Our effort to meet 
home trade demand in 1956 is shown by the 
fact that the whole of the increase over 1955 
in supplies of tubes, other than for the Oil 
Industry, was delivered in the home market. 
As a result, our deliveries of general purpose 
tubes for export amounted to no more than 
those in 1955. There continues to be a steady 
overseas demand for general purpose tubes, 
but this market is subject to severe com- 
petition. 


Manipulated pressure pipework supplied by 
the Company during the year reached a 
record total and there is a heavy order book 
in hand. 


The high standard of quality which it has 
always been our object to maintain and the 
research work which is continually carried 
on make us well able to deal with the still 
increasing temperatures and pressures for 
Power Station work. 


We are equipped to supply the pipework 
cequirements of nuclear power plants and 
orders are in hand for these projects. 


Substantial progress has again been made 
by our Subsidiary, Tubewrights Limited, 
despatches showing an increase of 50 per cent 
over the preceding year. : 


The use of the steel tube is now firmly 
established with structural engineers, and 
Tubewrights are now one of the largest 
makers of conveyor gantries, and also impor- 
tant suppliers of large factory buildings. 


_ Recent developments which seem to be of 
interest to users include collapsible crates and 
tubular steel drums for rope or cable. 


Further orders have been received for 
tubular jibs for large walking draglines, and 
an order has been received from the National 
Coal Board for a second, and larger, coal- 
boring tower for exploratory drilling in the 


North Sea, two to three miles off the Durham 
coast. 


In a disused quarry at Wirksworth, known as 
the Monkey Hole, we have developed a fully 
mechanised structures testing station capable 
of testing towers up to 150 feet high. Here- 


tofore, there has been a lack in this country 
of adequate facilities for testing tall masts and 
towers. The primary purpose of installing 
this testing station is to assist Tubewrights 
Limited, in the development of tubular struc- 
tures, but the station will be made available 
for other organisations wishing to conduct 
tests. 


. 
Stanton.—Sales of foundry pig iron to cus- 
tomers suffered a reduction, but this was more 
than offset by the increased tonnage of basic 
iron supplied for steelworks use. 


Deliveries of pipes and special castings 
showed a slight reduction as compared with 
the previous year and the pattern of markets 
showed a substantial change. Home de- 
liveries were some 37,000 tons lower, mainly 
as a result of the Government’s economic 
policy in the restriction of capital expendi- 
ture. Despite increased sales in export 
markets, deliveries to which in 1956 con- 
stituted a record, the effect of reduced overall 
orders at the end of the financial year is now 
being felt and Stanton have been obliged to 
cut back production of pipes and special cast- 
ings by approximately 25 per cent, and at the 
present time capacity for pipe production 
exceeds demand. 


Deliveries of concrete products, including 
lighting columns, exceeded 100,000 tons for 
the first time, though here again the effect 
of the Credit Squeeze is now being felt. 
The first orders for prestressed concrete 
pipes were satisfactorily executed during 
the year. 


PRODUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ironstone.—Our production of ironstone 
during the year was practically unchanged 
at 5.2 million tons. 


Whilst the use of imported ore in this 
country has been increasing at a greater rate 
than home ore, our own blast furnaces are 
almost entirely dependent upon home ore 
and provision has been made to increase our 
production to meet their future requirements. 
The Company controls large areas of iron- 
stone-bearing land on which an increasing 
programme of exploratory boring work has 
to be carried out to keep pace with these 
demands. 


Before development can begin, permission 
has to be obtained from various authorities 
and persons, and the whole undertaking is 
subject to many statutory requirements. The 
development of large scale opencast or under- 
ground operations is a lengthy process. For 
example, in certain circumstances it may be 
10 years before a new mine can be brought 
up to full capacity. It will be clear from 
this that a quick expansion of home ore pro- 
duction is not easily obtainable and any 
increase in production involves much forward 
planning. 

Production of ironstone in this country 
now involves working stone at a greater 
depth as the _ shallower beds become 
exhausted, and this means a heavier capital 
outlay. Recently we have had to order two 
large walking draglines for removing over- 
burden, each~costing £750,000. Compared 
with this, 20 years ago the largest excavating 
machine required for our opencast quarries 
cost less than £50,000. 


During the past year the development of 
the new underground mine to which I 
referred last year has proceeded steadily. 


Limestone.—The limestone quarries of 
Bowne and Shaw at Wirksworth, which 
supply some 300,000 tons per annum of 
limestone to our iron and steel works, have 
recently been mechanised and this has 
resulted in increased production with a con- 
siderable saving in labour. 
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Iron and Steel—The steel production of 
the Company now amounts to 14 million 
tons per annum. It is perhaps of interest 
to note that the annual steel production of 
Corby Works alone now closely approaches 
one million tons. 


The progressive programme of extension 
to the present capacity of our iron and steel 
works, and measures to increase technical 
and operating efficiency, continued through- 
out the year. 


At Corby, the installation at the blast 
furnaces of new blowing equipment of 
greater capacity has been started, together 
with schemes of extension to the gas cleaning 
plant and water supply. Good progress has 
been made towards the completion of the 
additional ore preparation plant, which 
should be available for service by the end 
of the present year. A start has been made 
on the installation of 50 new coke ovens. 
These ovens are designed to keep pace with 
the increased coke requirements of the blast 
furnaces and.to provide an opportunity to 
rebuild the original coke oven batteries. This 
coke oven programme represents nine to ten 
years’ work. The plant to produce oxygen 
in bulk is well advanced and should be avail- 
able for full service in the current year. 
Development trials are already taking place. 
Progress continues in the reconstruction of 
the heavy rolling mills and the new ingot 
reheating furnace has been brought into 
operation. Work has commenced on the 
second stage of modernising these mills. 


At Bilston, full benefit from the pressurised 
blast furnace has been obtained throughout 
the year, and steel production exceeded 
300,000 tons for the first time. Work has 
now been started on the installation of 
another open hearth furnace, and the existing 
furnaces are being redesigned and rebuilt as 
opportunity permits. Plans are now under 
consideration to increase still further the 
steelmaking capacity at Bilston and to replace 
the existing rolling mills by modern equip- 
ment. 


At Clydesdale, the installation of an addi- 
tional open hearth furnace, making five 
furnaces in all, has been completed, and the 
output of round ingots required by the 
rotary forge tube plants was a record. 


In the early summer of 1956, the steel 
industry as a whole lost some tonnage, due 
to the craftsmen’s embargo on overtime, and, 
in some instances, the total withdrawal of 
their labour. Your Company was fortunate 
in that while Bilston was not implicated, a 
splendid effort by the works staff at Corby 
and Clydesdale avoided any‘ appreciable 
interruption of full production. 


At Stanton, the blast furnace capacity will 
be further increased by enlarging the hearths 
of the smaller furnaces when they come off 
for relining. A new ore preparation plant is 
being installed, and when completed a more 
consistent quality of pig iron and an impor- 
tant reduction in coke consumption will be 
achieved. 


Steel Tubes and Pipes.—As I have already 
said, the tubeworks operated at a high rate 
throughout the year, producing a record out- 
put of 973,000 tons, an increase of 126,000 
tons over the previous year. 


The new rotary forge tube mill at 
Clydesdale Works, to which I referred last 
year, was recently brought into commission 
and the additional tonnage from this plant 
from now on will contribute substantially 
towards alleviating present shortages and 
give an augmented supply of casing and 
linepipe. 


It has now been decided to proceed with 
the second stand for this mill, which when 
completed in about one year’s time will 
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increase the capacity to almost twice the 
present rating. 


To meet the ever increasing demand for 
small size seamless tubes, and to replace 
certain obsolete plants, plans are now under 
consideration to install an extrusion plant and 
a new rotary forge tube mill at our Works 
in the Midlands, and to recondition the 
existing Tollcross plug mill, adding new 
cold draw equipment. ; 


RESEARCH 


Our immediate post-war plans included 
the construction of new laboratories at Corby 
for our Department of Research and Tech- 
nical Development. 

Preference, however, had to be given to 
schemes more directly concerned with the 
creation of new steel and tube capacity, so 
the expansion of the Research Department— 
which has had to match our increased scale 
of operation—was dealt with by the use of 
temporary hutments. ; 

It is now necessary to provide adequate 
accommodation for this important depart- 
ment of the Company, and work has recently 
commenced at Corby on a modern building 
specially designed to meet our needs. It 
is expected that this will be completed by 
the spring of 1958. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


India—As you know, The Tata Iron & 
Steel Company and ourselves formed The 
Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited to 
make steel tubes in India from Tata’s steel. 


Last year I informed you that The Indian 
Tube Company’s first plant—a continuous 
weld plant for the production of commer- 
cial quality tubes—had just started to 
operate. 

It was officially opened by the 
Minister of Bihar on March 7, 1956. 


A good start was made and 17,000 tons of 
tubes had been produced by the end of 
September. 

Qur prior training of Indian personnel in 
this country enables the plant to work with 
Indian operators only, and chiefly under 
Indian supervision. 
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The continuous weld plant can, of course, 
produce a much greater tonnage and the 
Company therefore has the capacity to 
satisfy the expanding Indian demand for this 
class of tube for some time to come. 


Satisfactory progress has also been made 
with the electric resistance weld tube plant 
and ancillary cold strip mill, and it is 
expected that these plants will start operation 
early in 1957 as I forecast in my speech last 
year. The Government of India have also 
sanctioned the installation of the seamless 
tube plant to which I referred last year. 
Orders have been placed for the buildings, 
plant and equipment and it is hoped 
that it will be completed towards the end 
of 1958. 


The Indian Tube Company also acts as 
our selling agents in India for certain of our 
products, in particular those which it is likely 
to make in the future. 


Our subsidiary Stewarts and Lloyds of 
India, Private Limited, continues to repre- 
sent us for our other products and to fabri- 
cate and manipulate pipework in Calcutta of 
which it also undertakes the erection. The 
Company has had a successful year. Business 
in fabricated and manipulated pipework has 
substantially increased and it has been de- 
cided to extend facilities for this work. 

South Africa. — Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa, Limited, had a record year. 
Their turnover was £13 million, as compared 
with £11,700,000 in the previous year. 


Southern Rhodesia.—The South African 
Company has a subsidiary in Southern 
Rhodesia which makes tubes from steel pro- 
duced at the Iron and Steel Works near Que 
Que. Whilst supplies during the year were 
better than previously they were well short 
of what could have been used, These Steel 
Works are at present owned by the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia. A Company has 
been formed to take over, reconstruct and 
develop the Works. Amongst others, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, and The Lan- 
cashire Steel Corporation, Limited, have 
been invited to take up shares on the basis 
that these two Companies will be jointly 
responsible for the reconstruction and 
modernisation of the Works with the object 
of increasing the ingot tonnage from 53,000 
tons per annum to 150,000 tons per annum. 
The site is capable of producing up to 
500,000 tons per annum. Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited, have been asked to take up 
for cash 500,000 £1 Ordinary Shares, and 
whilst no quick return is expected on this 
outlay, your Directors are satisfied that a 
modernised Steel Works in this fast-develop- 
ing Federation cannot be other than a good 
long-term investment, and they welcome 
the action of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government in offering this business to 
Private Enterprise. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding. 

Australia—Our associated Companies in 
Australia had another good year and produc- 
tion in terms of steel consumed rose to a 
figure of 270,800 tons. However, a definite 
down turn in the demand became apparent 
during the closing months of their ‘financial 
year and the new period opened quietly. 

Considerable additions to plant and dis- 
tributing facilities were made during the year 
and all the Companies are well equipped to 
meet and satisfy any likely requirements of 
their markets. 


Canada.—The first full year of operation 
of Stewarts and Lloyds’ and Stanton’s Cana- 
dian subsidiaries has proved satisfactory. 
Sales into Canada increased during the year 
and we are satisfied that the establishing of 
these Companies in Canada has strengthened 
our position in the market. 


New Zealand.—The Steel and Tube Com- 
pany of New Zealand Limited has had 
another satisfactory year. Trading conditions 
in New Zealand have been somewhat diffi- 
cult in comparison with the previous year, 
due to credit restrictions, but demand for 
steel products has been reasonably well 
maintained. 


Eire-——The Dublin Warehouse for stock- 
ing, finishing and fabrication of tubes is now 
in operation, having been opened on Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, by Mr William Norton, Minister 
of Industry and Commerce. 


RECRUITMENT AND 
TRAINING 


Your Directors have continued to pay 
the greatest attention to the training of 
employees, and the various schemes in opera- 
tion are doing much to improve their quality. 
We also play our part in contributing to the 
funds of organisations which are concerned 
in one way or another with Training or 
Education. 

The need to step up the numbers of 
technical men, referred to recently in the 
Government White Paper on Technical 
Education, and to provide the managers of 
the future, has turned our attention to further 
ways and means of achieving this. 


We feel that an important source of talent 
which has not been fully tapped lies in the 
older school leaver from the public schools 
and the grammar schools. Not all of these 
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young men will wish or be able to go to a 
university and the qualities possessed by 
many of them are those which can best be 
developed by company training in which the 
practical goes along with the theoretical, to 
the end that they should make first-class 
members of the management. 


We are now in the process of building new 
training centres. and workshops to cater for 
these young men. 


We hope by so doing to be able to attract 
them to the Company, give them a thorough 
training along the lines best suited to them 
and to find later on that they are strong 
candidates for important and _ responsible 
posts in the Company. 


We shall also be the better placed by these 
facilities to play our part in receiving into 
industry the increasing numbers, commonly 
called “the bulge,” of young people to be 
expected from the schools in the next five or 
six years, an economic and social problem 
of which the full implications have yet to 
be worked out. 


THE BOARD 


As you will see in the Directors’ Report, 
Mr S. W. Kaye has been appointed to the 
Board. Mr Kaye joined the Company in 
1936 and has held several senior appoint- 
ments both in India and at home. His know- 
ledge and experience will, I am sure, add to 
the strength of the Board. 


STAFF 
AND EMPLOYEES 


As you will have seen from the notes on 
the Profit and Loss Account, a Works Pen- 
sion Fund was introduced during last year. 
For many years your Company has operated 
what was known as the Employees’ Benefit 
Fund, under which pensions to workmen and 
widows were paid, entirely at the Directors’ 
discretion. These payments were greatly 
appreciated, and will continue to the present 
recipients, but they had become virtually 
fixed pensions, and your Directors felt that 
the time had come to institute a Fund for 
future pensions. The basic pension is non- 
contributory, but provision is made for the 
voluntary purchase of additional pension by 
the individuals. Life Assurance cover is pro- 
vided by the Company. The scheme has 
been well received by the workers. It may 
interest shareholders to know that pensions 
under the old schemes are presently being 
paid to 1,800 retired workmen and to 1,650 
widows of workmen. Your Company was 
one of the pioneers in introducing any form 
of pension benefits for its workmen. 


Improvements have also been made to the 
Staff Pension Fund. 


I am happy to be able to record again our 
appreciation of the efforts of our employees. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in the quality 
and loyalty of our staff and workpeople at 
all levels. Any difficulties which do arise 
can usually be traced to the activities 
of pure troublemakers who show n0 
loyalty to anyone, but these, happily for us 
all, are rare. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the dividend recommendations were 
approved. The retiring Directors, Mr A. G. 
Stewart, Mr F. Le Neve-Foster, Mr J. C. 
Lloyd and Mr S. W. Kaye, were re-elected. 
The remuneration of the Auditors (Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company) having been 
approved, the proceedings terminated. 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting 
which followed, resolutions were passe 
approving an increase in the Authorised 
Capital of 10 million Ordinary Shares of {1 
each, and the issue of 10 million fully pai 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
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POTGIETERSRUST PLATINUMS LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


STATEMENT TO MEMBERS BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR D. A. B. WATSON, ON THE DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1956 


(Issued to Members prior to the Thirty- 
second Annual General Meeting, held in the 
Board Room, Consolidated Building, corner 
of Fox and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg, 
on January 31, 1957.) 

The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended August 31, 1956, have been in the 
hands of members for some time, and there 


is nothing that I can usefully add to the 
information contained therein. 

In accordance with usual practice, mem- 
bers also received as annexures to this Com- 
pany’s Report and Accounts copies of the 
Annual Report and Accounts of Rustenburg 
Platinum Mines Limited. A statement by 
the Chairman of Rustenburg Platinum 


Mines Limited has been issued to the mem- 
bers of that Company, and it has been 
decided that that Statement should be made 
available to the members of this Company 
before the Annual General Meeting to be 
held on January 31, 1957. The Statement is 
accordingly annexed hereto. 


January 22, 1957. 


RUSTENBURG PLATINUM MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


STATEMENT TO MEMBERS BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR D. A. B. WATSON, ON THE DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


(Issued to Members prior to the Twenty- 
fifth Annual General Meeting, held in the 
Board Room, Consolidated Building, corner 
of Fox and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg, 
on Thursday, January 31, 1957, at 9.15 a.m.) 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 
PRODUCTION 


The 1955-56 expansion programme pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, and by the end of 
December, 1956, milling was at the rate of 
approximately two million tons per annum. 
Small quantities of additional platinum 
arising from the increased scale of operations 
are now beginning to reach the market, and 
these quantities will increase steadily during 
1957. 


Labour charges and the cost of stores and 
materials have suffered the same inflationary 
trends as those which have affected other 
industrial undertakings in recent years, and 
the costs incurred in production have again 
increased during the year. 


SALES AND 
REVENUE 


The demand for platinum remains strong, 
and all available quantities of refined metal 
are being sold. Upward revisions of price 
were made during the year, the latest being 
in February, 1956. The average price re- 
ceived during the financial year was approxi- 
mately £3 per ounce higher than that 
received in the previous year. Revenue 
derived from the sales of platinum amounted 
to approximately 75 per cent of the total gross 
revenue from the sales of all metals. 

The total production of refined copper and 
nickel] was sold, the revenue from the sale of 
these two metals representing approximately 
1S per cent of the total gross revenue from 
the sale of all metals. The average price 


received for copper during the year 
under review was £357, which was 
about £50 per ton higher than that 


teceived in 1955, while the price of nickel 
remained unchanged. 

Sales of the other associated metals, which 
accounted for the remaining 10 per cent of 
the gross revenue, were less than in the 
financial year 1955, during which year your 
company was able to dispose of the major 
portion of the previously accumulated stocks 
of palladium. The current market value of 
the quantity of refined‘ associated metals 
added to stocks during the year represented 
about 4 per cent of the total revenue derived 
from the sales of all metals during the same 
period. 


PROFIT AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The profit from the year’s operations, after 
providing for the State’s share of profits and 
taxation, and after adjusting the Stock Reali- 
sation Reserve, amounted to £2,277,035, 
compared with {2,258,681 in the previous 
year. The increase in revenue from the sales 
of metals was. offset by an increase in expen- 
diture which arose partly from the general 
rising trend of costs referred to above, and 
partly from the cost of increasing the scale 
of operations at the mine, the effect of which 
is felt prior to the receipt of revenue from 
such an increase. 

The unappropriated profit brought for- 
ward from the previous year amounted to 
£593,110 and this, together with the current 
year’s profit of £2,277,035, gave a total of 
£2,870,145 which was dealt with as follows: 
Appropriated for capital expen- 


NN soeida deeeccotsaaedsaae £ 688,233 
Transferred to General Re- 

serve to finance the increase 

in the value of stores and 

materials (other than capital 

error errs £ 173,897 
Dividends totalling 40s. per 

MG cadbacuancsuesaiacucnstadarts £1,694,780 

(EE. « -dacexkdiseteeeaactaens £2,556,910 


AUGUST 31, 1956 


leaving an unappropriated profit of £313,235. 
It is satisfactory to note that dividend pay- 
ments were again increased during the year 
despite the increase in the number of shares 
issued. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The cost of the 1955-56 programme has 
been in accordance with the estimates. Capi- 
tal expenditure during the year amounted to 
£1,368,433, which amount included 
£1,285,620 spent on plant and equipment, 
buildings, etc., whilst the balance was made 
up by the cost of an increase in the stocks of 
stores and materials required for the capital 
expansion programme, and by the amount of 
a loan repayment. Of the total expenditure, 
the sum of £680,200 was financed out of 
funds raised by the issue of new shares dur- 
ing the financial year, whilst the balance of 
£688,233 was appropriated from profits as 
mentioned above. At August 31, 1956, an 
amount of £350,000 remained from the pro- 
ceeds of the new share issue and will be 
utilised to provide part of the funds required 
to meet capital expenditure during the year 
ending August, 1957. 


STOCK REALISATION 
RESERVE 


It was decided during the year to change 
the method used to determine the cost of 
and therefore the value of platinum and other 
metals on hand and the consequential appro- 
priations to the Stock Realisation Reserve. 
Since 1942, when this accounting procedure 
was inaugurated, the total mine costs had 
been allocated equally over all metals without 
making a distinction between platinum and 
the associated metals. Until recently, this 
basis has been satisfactory, but with the 
gradual increase in the overall cost of produc- 
tion, the cost allocated against certain of the 
associated metals has in some cases exceeded 
their current market prices and any sales of 
such metals therefore resulted in an apparent 
book loss. In deciding upon the new method 
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of allocating cost, due consideration was given 
to the fact that the associated metals arise as 
inevitable by-products of the process of 
mining, recovering and refining platinum, and 
it is only at the very last stage of their ulti- 
mate refinement and preparation. for market 
that there is any choice as to whether or not 
to produce these metals. The cost of this 
final operation is small and, in consequence, 
the saving in expenditure which would flow 
from a decision not to complete the refining 
process would be negligible. Having regard 
to these facts, it is reasonable that, with the 
exception of a notional amount of £1 per 
ounce in the case of the associated platinum 
group metals and gold and £1 per ton in the 
case of nickel and copper, the whole cost of 
mine production should be charged against 
the production of platinum. This procedure 
was put into effect during the financial year 
ended August 31, 1956. 


A schedule has been included in the Direc- 
tors’ Report showing the net revenue from 
sales of metals and the transfer to Stock 
Realisation Reserve calculated both on the 
old and the new bases. As will be seen from 
that schedule, although on the new basis the 
net revenue from sales is some £703,000 less 
than on the old basis, the transfer to the Stock 
Realisation Reserve is reduced by an equal 
amount and the amount of profit available 
for appropriation remains the same in each 
case. It is considered that the new method 
provides a more realistic picture of the results 
of trading operations. 


FUTURE OPERATIONS 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


“ 

The demand for platinum during the past 
year exceeded supplies, and during the 
coming year this position is likely to con- 
tinue. The amount of metal offered from 
Russian sources and the prices paid for such 
offerings cannot be accurately determined, 
but these do not seem to have been such as 
to affect the market materially during the 
past year. It is difficult to forecast future 
trends in the price of platinum, but it appears 
at present that no major variations are likely 
to take place during the current financial year, 
ending August, 1957. This statement must 
be accepted with reserve as the position could 
change rapidly under the influence of unfore- 
seen factors. 


Demand for the associated platinum group 
metals remains unchanged. The entire out- 
put of some of the metals is sold while stocks 
of others continue to accumulate. In order 
that these accumulations may be viewed in 
their proper perspective, it should be noted 
that approximately 94 per cent of the total 
weight of all platinum group metals brought 
into a refined state during recent years has 
been regularly and readily sold. The balance 
of 6 per cent includes associated metals which 
are not readily saleable, though sales of such 
metals are effected from time to time. 


The demand for copper and nickel is such 
as to absorb the whole of the output and it 
is expected that this position will be main- 
tained. The average price for copper for 
the financial year was £357 with a peak of 
about £436 in March, 1956. At the end of 
December, 1956, the price had declined to 
approximately £273 and it appears unlikely 
that the high prices ruling in the last financial 


year will be obtained during the current year. 
On the other hand, the price of nickel was 
increased from £519 to £600 on December 6, 
1956. Variations in the accepted world price 
of this metal are infrequent and it may be 
assumed that the present price is unlikely to 
be reduced in the near future. 


SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


Towards the end of the financial ‘year it 
became apparent that the indicated demand 
for platinum during the next few years was 
such that consideration should be given to the 
desirability of again increasing production. 


Current demand, and the estimated future 
demand, arise chiefly from the expanding 
industrial uses of platinum, the most impor- 
tant of which at the ‘present time is as a 
catalyst in the process of refining petrol. The 
policy of this company has in the past been 
to endeavour to meet the requirements of 
industrial users to an extent which will enable 
them to plan ahead on the basis of a steady 
supply at steady prices, although the rapid 
increase in the use of platinum by the Oil 
Refining Companies during recent years has 
to an extent overtaken our efforts to make 
adequate supplies available. 


In considering the question of further 
expansion, due consideration has been given 
to the fact that the needs of the Oil Industry 
are of a capital nature and that, on completion 
of the refineries which are at present being 
built or which have been planned, there is 
likely to be a decline in the demand for 
platinum by this particular branch of indus- 
try. The present estimated requirements 
over the next few years are, however, such 
that it has been decided that further produc- 
tion beyond that contemplated in the 1955-56 
programme is desirable, and a further expan- 
sion scheme, known as the 1956-57 pro- 
gramme, has been put in hand. On the 
completion of this programme the combined 
milling rate at the two mines will be approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons per annum and the 
rate of production of platinum will be ap- 
proximately 80 per cent greater than the rate 
for 1955. It is of interest to note that when 
this programme is finished, the rate of pro- 
duction will be almost eight times as great 
as that obtained ten years ago. 


The additional milling capacity required 
will be obtained by erecting a second reduc- 
tion plant at the Rustenburg Section. This 
has been placed some distance from the exist- 
ing plant with a view to balancing operations 
between the eastern and western sections of 
the mine, thus minimising the transport re- 
quired to handle the ore mined over the 
eight miles which compris¢ the strike length 
of the present mining area. Numerous ancil- 
lary items of plant, such as compressors, 
smelters, converters, etc., will be required, 
and it is necessary to increase accommoda- 
tion both for Europeans and for Natives. 
Work on the scheme has already started and 
it is expected that milling will reach the full 
designed rate during the second half of the 
calendar year 1957. Some additional refined 
platinum arising from this programme should 
begin to reach the market from the begin- 
ning of 1958. 


In view of -the increasing scale of opera- 
tions, steps have been and are being taken 
to increase still further the mining areas avail- 
able to the company. 
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FINANCE 


The cost of the 1956-57 scheme will be 
of the order of £1.8 million and the greater 
proportion of this will be spent during the 
current financial year. 


After considering the means by which this 
could be financed, the Board has decided that 
under present conditions the expenditure 
involved can reasonably be met from th 
company’s resources. It is realised that th 
continuing schemes of expansion which hay 
been undertaken during recent years hay 
necessitated large appropriations from cur- 
rent profits. As a result of the length of 
time required for the treatment and refining 
processes there is considerable delay between 
the expenditure involved in the completion 
of the expansion programmes on the mine 
and the receipt of the additional revenue and 
profits which ultimately arise from such ex- 
pansion. In order to meet this position to 
some extent, the present intention of the 
Board is to take cognizance of the fact that, 
in determining the profits available for dis- 
tribution during the next two years, the 
whole of the capital expenditure incurred 
during any one year or any one period need 
not necessarily be met by appropriations 
from the profits earned during that period. 
Consideration will be given to the possi- 
bility that, in order to relieve to an extent 
the burdens placed on present shareholders, 
some portion of the appropriation necessary 
to meet the cost of the 1956-57 expansion 
scheme may reasonably be carried over into 
the period during which the benefits of this 
scheme will begin to be felt. 


If necessary, the advisability of arranging 
temporary loan facilities will be considered ; 
such facilities, if required, are unlikely to be 
extensive and would be of short duration. 


o°eow a 


MATTE SMELTERS 


The plant of Matte Smelters (Pry. 
Limited, continues to operate very satisfac- 
torily and is being increased to deal with 
approximately 50 per cent of the total matte 
production which is expected to arise 
on the completion of the 1956-57 expan- 
sion scheme. 


CONCLUSION 


It is estimated that by the end of 1957 the 
annual working expenditure in South Africa 
both on the mines and at the plant of Matte 
Smelters will be approximately £6 million, 
and that approximately 1,600 Europeans and 
15,000 non-Europeans will be employed at 
these mines. The operations of your company 
are, therefore, on a scale which is of impor- 
tance not only to the districts in which the 
mines are situated, but also to the country 
as a whole. 


As has been stated in the past, it is difficult 
accurately to forecast the future demand for 
platinum. With the assistance of our refiners 
and marketing agents, Messrs Johnson 
Matthey & Company, Limited, the develop- 
ing requirements of the world are closely 
watched, and your company will continue in 
its endeavours to further the use of platinum 
by ensuring that the needs of industry are 
met in so far as may be possible and by 
following a price policy which will inspire 
the confidence of our customers. 


January 22, 1957. 
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UNION PLATINUM 
MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR E. S. HALLETT’S 
STATEMENT 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr E. Stanley 
Hallett, on the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ended August 31, 1956, 
which was circulated. to members prior 
to the Annual General Meeting held in 
Johannesburg on January 31, 1957. 


The Annual Report and Accounts of 
Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited for the 
year ended August 31, 1956, were incorpor- 
ated in this company’s Annual Report and 
gave details of the affairs of that company. 


Satisfactory progress was made with the 
1955-56 expansion programme during the 
year, and by the end of December, 1956, 
the combined rate of milling at the 
Rustenburg and Union Sections had been 
increased to approximately 2 million tons 
per annum, 


The profit of the Rustenburg Company for 
the year ended August 31, 1956, after pro- 
viding for State’s share of profits’and taxation 
and adjustment of Stock Realisation Reserve, 
amounted to £2,277,035 compared with 
£2,258,681 for the previous year. 

After allowing for a transfer to general 
reserve and an appropriation for capital 
expenditure, two dividends were paid total- 
ling £1,694,780, equivalent to a rate of 40s. 
per share. 


This compares with a rate of 34s. per share 


for the previous year. The profit unappro- 
priated at August 31, 1956, was £313,235. 


The Union Company exercised its 
rights in the offers of shares made by 
Potgietersrust Platinums Limited and Rusten- 
burg Platinum Mines Limited and, at 
August 31, 1956, the shareholdings in these 
companies were 88,000 shares and 151,933 
shares respectively. 


THE YEAR’S 
RESULTS 


During the twelve months ended August 
31, 1956, the Union Company received 
revenue from dividends and interest amount- 
ing to £302,192 which is £71,422 less than 
the revenue earned during the fourteen-month 
period ended August 31, 1955. With regard 
to this decrease in revenue, Members are re- 
minded that during the latter period, due to 
the financial year having been ‘changed to 
coincide with the financial year of 
Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited this 
company received three half-yearly dividends 
on its shareholdings as against only two 
half-yearly dividends during the year under 
review. 


The net profit for the year, after deducting 
Administration and General Expenses of 
£4,174 and Directors’ Fees of £2,000, 
amounted to £296,018, to which must be 
added the unappropriated profit brought 
forward of £4,238 and a transfer from Invest- 
ment Reserve of £1,285, making a total of 
£301,541. Of this amount Taxation 
accounted for £193, while Dividends Nos. 11 
and 12 of 8d. per share and ls. 24d. per 
share respectively, together absorbed 
£299,375, leaving an unappropriated balance 
of £1,973. 


427 
EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


Towards the end of the financial year it 
became apparent that the rate of output 
expected to arise as a result of the recent 
programme of expansion at Rustenburg will 
still be inadequate to satisfy the estimated 
requirements of the market during the next 
few years. In consequence the Board of the 
Rustenburg Company decided to expand still 
further the scale of operations, and work in 
connection with this expansion has already 
been put in hand. On the completion of this 
programme, the combined milling rate 
of the two mines will be approximately 
2,500,000 tons per annum and the rate of 
production 80 per cent greater than the rate 
in 1955. 


The cost of the 1956/57 scheme will be 
of the order of £1.8 million, and the greater 
portion of this will be spent during the 
current financial year. 


The Board of the Rustenburg Company 
has decided that under present conditions 
the expenditure involved can reasonably be 
met from the company’s resources. How- 
ever, it is realised that the schemes of expan- 
sion which have been undertaken during 
recent years have necessitated large appro- 
priations from current profits, and accord- 
ingly, in order to relieve to some extent the 
burden placed on present shareholders, con- 
sideration will be given to the possibility 
that some portion of the appropriation neces- 
sary to meet the cost of the 1956/57 expan- 
sion scheme may reasonably be carried over 
into the period during which the benefits of 
the scheme will begin to be felt. If necessary, 
the advisability of arranging temporary loan 
facilities will be considered. Such facilities, 
if required, are not expected to be extensive 
and would be of short duration. 








WATERVAL 
(RUSTENBURG) 
PLATINUM MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR E. S. HALLETT’S 
STATEMENT 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr E. Stanley 
Hallett, on the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ended August 31, 1956, 
which was circulated to members prior 
to the Annual General Meeting held in 
Johannesburg on January 31, 1957. 


The Annual Report and Accounts of 
Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited for the 
year ended August 31, 1956, were incor- 
porated in this company’s Annual Report 
and gave details of the affairs of that 
company. 

Satisfactory progress was made with the 
1955-56 expansion programme during the 
year and by the end of December, 1956, 
the combined rate of milling at the 
Rustenburg and Union Sections had been 


increased to approximately 2 million tons per 
annum. 


The profit of the Rustenburg Company for 
the year ended August 31, 1956, after pro- 
viding for State’s share of profits and taxa- 
ton and adjustment of Stock Realisation 
Reserve, amounted to £2,277,035, compared 
with £2,258,681 for the previous year. 


After allowing for a transfer to general 
reserve and an appropriation for capital 
expenditure, two dividends were paid total- 
ling £1,694,780, equivalent to a rate of 40s. 
Per share. This compares with a rate of 34s. 


per share for the previous year. 
unappropriated at August 31, 
£313,235. 


The Waterval Company exercised its rights 
in the offers of shares made by Potgietersrust 
Platinums Limited, Rustenburg Platinum 
Mines Limited and Union Platinum Mining 
Company Limited and at August 31, 1956, 
the shareholdings in these companies were 
647,625 shares, 340,417 shares and 165,000 
shares respectively. 


The profit 
1956, was 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


During the twelve months ended August 
31, 1956, the Waterval Company received 
revenue from dividends and interest amount- 
ing to £717,379 which is £168,843 less than 
the revenue earned during the fourteen- 
month period ended August 31, 1955. With 
regard to this decrease in revenue Members 
are reminded that during the latter period, 
due to the financial year having been changed 
to coincide with the financial year of Rusten- 
burg Platinum Mines Limited, this com- 
pany received three half-yearly dividends 
on its shareholdings as against only two 
half-yearly dividends during the year under 
review. 


The net profit for the year, after deducting 
Administration and General Expenses of 
£5,589 and Directors’ Fees of £2,000, 
amounted to £709,790, to which must be 
added the unappropriated profit brought for- 
ward of £5,886 and a transfer from Invest- 
ment Reserve of £4,684, making a total of 
£720,360. Of this amount’ Taxation 
accounted for £414, while Dividends Nos. 
14 and 15 of 83d. per share and ls. 33d. 
per share respectively, together absorbed 
£718,594, leaving an unappropriated balance 
of £1,352. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Towards the end of the financial year it 
became apparent that the rate of output ex- 
pected to arise as a result of the recent pro- 
gramme of expansion at Rustenburg will still 
be inadequate to satisfy the estimated re- 
quirements of the market during the next 
few years. In consequence the Board of the 
Rustenburg Company decided to expand still 
further the scale of operations and work in 
connection with this expansion has already 
been put in hand. On the completion of this 
programme, the combined milling rate at the 
two mines will be approximately 2,500,000 
tons per annum and the rate of pro- 
duction 80 per cent greater than the 
rate in 1955. 


The cost of the 1956-57 scheme will be of 
the order of £1.8 million, and the greater 
portion of this will be spent during the cur- 
rent financial year. 


The Board of the Rustenburg Company has 
decided that under present conditions the ex- 
penditure involved can reasonably be met 
from the Company’s resources. However, it 
is realised that the schemes of expansion 
which have been undertaken during recent 
years have necessitated large appropriations 
from current profits and, accordingly, in order 
to relieve to some extent the burden placed 
on present shareholders, consideration will be 
given to the possibility that some portion of 
the appropriation necessary to meet the cost 
of the 1956-57 expansion scheme may reason- 
ably be carried over into the period during 
which the benefit of this scheme will begin to 
be felt. If necessary, the advisability of 
arranging temporary loan facilities will be 
considered. Such facilities, if required, are 
not expected to be extensive and would be 
of short duration. 
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THE STANDARD 
TRUST 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The Standard Trust Limited will be held 
on February 22nd in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Basil G. Ivory, CA: 


The issue of £100,000 additional Ordinary 
Capital last year contributed in some measure 
to the increase of £19,625 in our gross 
revenue, and after all charges, including taxa- 
tion, the net revenue is higher by £12,778 at 
£137,802. The deduction of the Preference 
dividend leaves an amount of £118,828, 
equivalent to earnings of 22.96 per cent on 


the £900,000 Ordinary Stock, compared with 
earnings of 23.05 per cent on £800,000 
Stock last year, 


After transferring £25,000 to General 
Reserve, bringing this to £350,000 and pro- 
viding for the increased Ordinary dividend 
of 17 per cent the balance of Revenue 
carried forward is £79,952, an increase 
of £6,070. 


The Balance Sheet calls for little com- 
ment except perhaps to mention the appre- 
ciation of our investments, which is shown 
to amount to 61.71 per cent, compared with 
66 per cent last year. It should be noted 
that this year the London premium, equiva- 
lent at December 31st to 63 per cent over the 
official exchange rates, has been added to 
the valuation of our dollar securities, as it 
was felt that this gives a more realistic figure 
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for valuation than by omitting the premium 
as in past years, 

If allowance is made for the new Ordinary 
capital issued last year the “ break-up ” value 
of the Ordinary Stock as at December 31st 
last differed but little from that of a year ago. 


From the classification of the investments 
it will be seen that our holdings in the USA 
and Canada have been further increased in 
accordance with the policy outlined in my 
statement last year. 


The present international situation, 
clouded by Suez and Middle East com- 
plexities, and the economic problems of this 
country make it difficult to assess future 
prospects, but in spite of these problems it is 
confidently anticipated that earnings for the 
current year will provide adequate cover for 
‘maintenance of the present rate of dividend. 











The sixtieth annual general meeting of The Ely 
Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on January 21 at the 
New Inn Hotel, Pontypridd, Mr. L. Nidditch, 
F.F.S.(Eng.), F.R.Econ.S., F.V.1. (chairman and 
managing director, financial director) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Directors’ 
Report for the year ended August 31, 1956 :— 

In the opinion of the Directors, the licensed 
properties of the company, based on calculations 
by the Inland Revenue and Customs and Excise 
for monopoly value and their state of repair, are 
approximately half a million pounds in excess of 
present book values. 

Stockholders will have received an income on 
their holding of Ordinary Stock after the confirma- 
tion of the accounts and resolutions, 3}% tax 
free and 83% less tax for the year under review, 
compared with 8}% less tax for the previous year. 
When the reconstructed Board took over almost 
ten years ago under the present Chairman, Mr. L. 
Nidditch, the Company was in a position of difti- 
culty as to liquidity for its liabilities, reparation of 
the brewery plant and its 256 licensed houses in 
a distressing condition. Since 1947, the Board has 
approved the proposals of the Chairman for the 
re-opening of 600 various dilapidated rooms un- 
occupied for 20 or 30 years. There were also 


THE ELY BREWERY COMPANY LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1896 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


about 200 rooms in which takings amounted to 
only £2 to £5 per week per room. All these have 
been repaired, modernised and refurnished during 
the period and are now successful licensed lounges 
with a good regular patronage comparable with the 
best licensed bars and rooms in the country. 

As a consequence of these improvements, it has 
been essential to minimise dividend payments and 
plough back sufficient working capital to ensure 
consolidation of assets. For these reasons your 
Board has felt it equitable that stockholders should 
receive bonus issues to compensate them and con- 
solidate their holdings approximating to the 
ploughed back undistributed capital and improved 
asset values arising from the successful re- 
organisation, trading and enhanced reputation of 
the Company. 

The board feel confident, based on the explana- 
tions which the Chairman pointed out in_ his 
Review last year, which have now been confirmed 
by successful trading, that the profits for the 
current year, subject to no unforeseen or extra- 
ordinary happenings. should at least be maintained 
and probably show some increase. Your board 
are encouraged by the profits showing such im- 
provements, and dividend allocations will reflect 
these results in future years. 


«AT m GLANCE “i 








CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, .the Chairman said:—l 
am happy to present to you today accounts that 
indicate, | believe, the greatest percentage increase 
of profits comparable in relation to the number 
of licensed houses and capital employed, with any 
brewery in Great Britain. 

A year ago, under our own direct control, we 
engaged musicians, M.C., etc., for running dances 
at certain premises. This policy has proved suc- 
cessful, and it is intended to widen the sphere 
of this policy. 

Two years ago we erected larger garage facilities 
Next week we are starting on the foundations ol 
another garage providing for a further 6-8 lorries 
and a yeneral store for furniture, etc. We must 
keep pace with rising costs, but not at the expense 
of our quality product savings. We have only this 
week drawn plans for two very up-to-date motels 
on the lines of American motels, each of which 
will also include a dance and banqueting hall to 
help overheads and area amenity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted without question or comment, and the 
other formal business transacted. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and employees. 
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NUMERICAL DETAILS OF SHAREHOLDERS REGISTER, 
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The layout and description of 





SHAREHOLDERS 1947—1642 
1956—32335 


InpivipuaL SHARE HOLDINGS AS AT Slst AuGust, 1956: 


Godinary Taree B/G Blac WANS BIG GH... 6 vccccccsredscpessvccscsseses 2,559 
5% Cumulative Preference (Shares 10/- Stock units 10/- each) 
7% Cumulative Second Preference (Shares 5/- Stock units 5/- e 


a 04 
this lable is the copyright of L. “NIDDITCH, Esq. 





~ | Accounts for 1950—15 months. 
Accounts for 1954—14 months. 





Refer to Chairman's 1950 Rev iew, 
t | page 10, left hand side, para- 
graphs 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 








t Tax free distribution of £27,771 
| paid in lieu of Interim Dividend 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


EFFECTS OF RESTRICTIONS AND CREDIT SQUEEZE 


FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR SHEET STEEL 


MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons Limited will be held on 
February 20th at The Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W. 

The following is the statement of Mr 
Richard F. Summers, chairman of the com- 
pany, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the fifty-two weeks ended September 29, 
1956: 


The Balance Sheet this year has been pro- 
duced on substantially the same lines as on 
previous occasions, and I hope you will agree 
that it sets out the Company’s financial posi- 
tion in as simple a way as possible under 
modern conditions. I personally hold the 
view that it is unnecessary for a Chairman in 
his remarks to go over all the various items 
in a Balance Sheet. These should for the 
most part speak for themselves ; where they 
do not they should be amplified in the 
Directors’ Report, and this is the policy 
which we have adopted. 


There is, however, one item to which I 
should like to refer, and that is the net sur- 
plus available for distribution of £2,759,244. 
When comparing this with last year’s figure 
of £2,856,743 there are a number of factors 
which must be taken into account. Firstly, 
the increased depreciation required to cover 
those items of plant and equipment which 
came into operation during the year under 
review. Secondly, the effect that the ban on 
overtime by the Craft Unions had on our 
production figures and on the efficiency of 
our operations, and thirdly, the increased 
costs that we had to bear in wages, transport 
and fuel, which were not covered by the in- 
crease in prices fixed by the Iron and Steel 
Board in May. ‘Taking these factors into 
consideration I think we can consider the 
tesults as satisfactory, and as an indication 
of what we can expect from our expansion 
programme. 


DIVIDEND 


From the report you will see that we are 
recommending the same dividend as last 
year. I am well aware that there has been 
much comment in the press about the con- 
servative dividend policy pursued by the 
steel industry, but at the same time we are 
being urged to increase production and ex- 
pand our plants. Clearly if the nation needs 
Increased quantities of steel, then it is up to 
us to see that the necessary additional pro- 
ductive capacity is provided ; but there is a 
limit to the amount of money that can be 
raised from outside sources, and I am sure 
all will agree that a substantial part of this 
development must be met out of retained 
Profits. I personally hold the view that it 
should be possible to pursue a policy which 
will provide a substantial amount for this 
expansion out of the industry's own 
fesources, and which will at the same time 
make investment in the steel industry worth 
while. Last year I made it clear that we 


Were not unmindful of the shareholders’ 
egitimate claims, and in due course I hope 
that it will be possible to give tangible proof 

these sentiments. 


As you know, at the 


moment we are committed to a large amount 
of capital expenditure to increase our output 
still further, and it is for this reason that we 
are once more retaining in the business 
approximately £5 million by Depreciation 
and transfers to Reserves. 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


During the year two of the last large units 
of the second part of the postwar develop- 
ment scheme came into production, and we 
expect that in the next few months the whole 
of this part of the scheme will be completed. 


Since the end of the craftsmen’s ban on 
Overtime practically every department at 
Shotton has created new output records, and 
we were hoping that the current year would 
show a still further improvement, but a new 
uncertainty has been introduced by the diffi- 
culties in the Middle East. So far I am glad 
to say that we have not been seriously 
affected by the rationing of oil and petrol, 
as satisfactory arrangements had been made 
to substitute home produced fuel in place of 
imported fuel oil, but we have yet to learn 
what effect the reduction in supplies may 
have on some of our customers, and 
how far deliveries by road will have to 
be curtailed. 


DEMAND 


During the past year demand remained at 
a high level, and in many instances we were 
unable, in spite of higher production, to 
supply all our customers’ needs. There were 
signs towards the end of the financial year 
that the restrictions on hire purchase and 
the credit squeeze were adversely affecting 
a number of our consumers. The position 
was further complicated by the fact that there 
were still substantial quantities of sheets 
being imported by some of the consuming 
industries under contracts placed@ before the 
slowing up in home consumption. These 
imports in 1956 amounted to approximately 
200,000 tons with the result that at the 
moment we are faced with the fact that the 
stocks of sheets in the hands of consumers 
are substantially above normal. It may be, 
as sometimes happens, that during the period 
of acute shortage the estimates of the require- 
ments were somewhat exaggerated. This in- 
crease in stocks and the fall in demand seems 
likely to suggest that the most difficult period 
might lie immediately ahead. 


So far as this Company is concerned we 
are not unduly worried about our ability to 
keep our plants working somewhere near 
their maximum capacity because, as I have 
said on a number of occasions, we have 
always tried to treat all our customers fairly, 
to maintain our quality and technical ser- 
vices, and to sell our product in the widest 
possible field, so that we do not become too 
dependent on any one industry. I think it 
is apparent that this established policy is 
standing us in good stead now that the pres- 
sure of demand is not quite so great. A 
further factor that is going to help us is that 
the Board of Trade, as a result of representa- 
tions by the industry, has agreed that there 


shall be somewhat greater flexibility in the 
licensing of exports of sheets, and has 
authorised an increase in the permissible 
tonnage for the first half of 1957. This in- 
crease, though perhaps not quite as much as 
we had hoped for, will, we feel sure, be wel- 
comed by our many overseas customers, 


COATED SHEETS 


Once more I should like to refer to the 
fact that we have been pioneers in this 
country of the continuous galvanising of steel 
strip, and the application of zinc and other 
metals by the electrolytic process. These 
coated sheets, sold under such names as 
Galvatite, Zintec, Nitec, etc., possess for 
some uses many advantages over uncoated 
sheets. We are firmly convinced that there 
is a great future for the steel sheet coated 
with various materials, and that there is much 
scope for development in this direction. We 
have carried out a good deal of research into 
the matter, and before long we hope to be 
in a position to have a new preduct to 
offer, which we feel will again widen 
the field in which we can be of service 
to our customers. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


In the past I have refrained from quoting 
any figures of production, as these can in 
certain instances be somewhat misleading, 
especially during a period when large 
schemes of alterations and additions are in 
progress. I feel now, however, that perhaps 
I might quote some figures which may be of 
interest to shareholders. Below I give the 
totals for the year under review of the main 
items for the Shotton and Shelton works 
combined: 


Tons 
CAMO sv aakascaniectnceaisad 1,078,000 
eee 855,000 
Steel INGOs  q.ccsiccccee 1,209,000 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The recession in demand to which I have 
already referred does of course bring up the 
question of the future policy, not only for 
this Company, but for the industry as a 
whole. There have been many statements 
made as to the likely total future demand for 
steel in this country ; the question now is 
whether these are in fact reliable both as to 
the total quantity and the dates by which 
such quantities will be required. I have said 
on previous occasions that the demand for 
sheets is bound to increase throughout the 
world so long as the standard of living is on 
the upgrade, because such a large quantity 
of sheet steel is used by the industries pro- 
viding articles which make life easier and 
more pleasant. But these are the very 
articles which are largely controlled by politi- 
cal and economic expediencies; if the 
balance of payments is going the wrong way, 
one of the corrective measures is to control 
the consumption of consumer goods in the 
home market, either by the tightening up of 
hire purchase arrangements, by a higher 
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purchase tax, or by the credit’ squeeze 
or by a combination of all three. Neverthe- 
less, I think it is safe to assume that these 
set-backs, by their very nature, must be of a 
temporary character, and that the rise in the 
standard of living throughout the world will 
continue. 


My personal view is that the happenings 
of the last twelve months have shown that 
the original estimaté of the speed at which 
this expansion will take place has been ex- 
aggerated, and whereas I think that the 
ultimate figures of demand that have been 
mentioned may very well be achieved, I 
would expect to see the achievement come 
somewhat later than it was originally thought 
would be the case. If this assumption is 
correct, it could turn out as a blessing in dis- 
guise, as I think there has always been some 
doubt as to whether in fact it would have 
been possible for the industry to have 
reached the output envisaged in the compara- 
tively short time available. It must be 
remembered that the engineering trade, on 
which we have to rely for a very large part 
of this expansion, is still very heavily com- 
mitted in many directions other than steel. 

When assessing the outlook for the sheet 
industry, the fact must not be overlooked 
that during the peak year of consumption 
(1955) imports amounted to no less than 
457,000 tons, and a considerable tonnage 
was still being produced on the old-fashioned 
hand mills. These facts I think should en- 
able one to view in its proper perspective 
the effect that the present falling off in 
demand for sheets is likely to have on the 
output of the strip mills. We have in no way 
altered our views on the desirability of in- 
creasing the production at Shotton. We still 
look upon this as fully justified, and in fact 
vitally important from the national point of 
view. The scheme is now well in hand, but 
unfortunately I am afraid it is going to take 
rather longer to complete than we had 
originally hoped. We are, however, doing all 
we can to speed up progress, and the present 
temporary slackening in demand has not 


lessened our anxiety to get it finished at the ° 


earliest possible moment, as it is obviously 
desirable that the importation of sheets at 
considerably higher prices than those pre- 
vailing at home should be avoided. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


At our Shelton works at Stoke-on-Trent, 
where they roll sections, joists and rails, 
there has been no diminution in demand, and 
pressure there is as high as ever. Once_more 
they have made a satisfactory contribution 
to the overall results of the Group; their 
works have been well maintained, and their 
operations have been conducted with the 
usual efficiency. 

The Castle Fire Brick Company has had a 
successful year, although the level of demand 
for building bricks has not been quite so 
high. The Company continues to make pro- 
gress in the development of the refractory 
side of the business, and those of its pro- 
ducts which have been used in our steelworks 
have given excellent results. During the year 
two further brick works in the Buckley area 
were acquired. 

In October last year we purchased from 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency for £350,000 the whole of the share 
capital of Burnell & Company, Limited, 
black and galvanised sheet manufacturers. 
We are satisfied that the Burnell works, 
which are situated in Ellesmere Port, Widnes 
and Liverpool, are efficiently run and well 
maintained, and it is our intention that they 
should continue to produce sheets so long 
as they can get raw materials and labour, and 
so long as they can dispose of their output 
on a reasonable basis. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I would once more like to 
pay tribute to all those employed in the 
Companies of the Group for their loyal 
service during the past year, and for the 
contribution that they have made to the 
results achieved. I feel that the somewhat 
changed conditions present a challenge to all 
of us to increase our. efficiency, and to spare 
no effort in providing such a service to our 
customers as will ensure that we retain their 
goodwill. 





KOLOK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Typewriter Ribbon and Carbon 
Paper Makers) 


NEW RECORDS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Kolok Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on January 25th at the registered 
office, Rochester Works, Tottenham, N.17, 
Mr E. S. Dumont, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit of the company for the year 
under review is £169,318 and the net profit 
of the group is £195,251 as compared with 
£134,912 and £160,796 respectively for the 
previous year. This result you will agree is 
very satisfactory. Nevertheless, I must point 
out that whilst the demand for your com- 
pany’s products has continued at a high level, 
a part of the increase in the net profit is due 
to exceptional circumstances which may not 
be repeated during the current year. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Your Directors propose to recommend the 
increase of the normal Ordinary dividend by 
5 per cent, making 25 per cent for the year, 
and to mark the very satisfactory results of 
the year by the recommendation of an addi- 
tional special dividend of 5 per cent. The 
final dividends, if approved, will then be 
174 per cent plus the special dividend of 
5 per cent mentioned above. 


The financial strength of the group has 
again been improved, the surplus current 
assets over current liabilities amounting to 
£420,266 as compared with £375,808 for the 
preceding year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


The prospect for the current year is impos- 
sible to forecast in view of many uncertain 
factors. So far, incoming orders are at a 
satisfactory level and although competition 
in export markets continues to be severe and 
costs are higher, we believe that we can meet 
the challenge in export markets by means of 
the improved methods and increased manu- 
facturing resources applied and_ installed 
during recent years. 


It is customary on your behalf to express 
in formal terms an appreciation of the 
services rendered by your executives, staff 
and all other employees in the service of the 
company. In doing so I want to emphasise 
that our thanks are not a formality but very 
sincerely recognise their loyalty, conscientious- 


‘ness and the excellent manner in which they 


have carried out their duties. Also, I thank 
my colleagues on the Board for their support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORT TURNOVER 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Aveling-Barford, Limited, was held on 
January 24th at Grantham, Mr Edward 
Barford, MC (Executive Chairman), pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The profits of the Group for the year 
ended September 30th last, amounted to 
£687,934 against £734,600 in the previous 
year. The net profit after taxation is 
£283,872 against £361,941. 


Having regard to the trading conditions 
prevailing during the year, your Directors 
consider the results not unsatisfactory. 


SLIM PROFIT MARGINS 


We were successful in increasing turnover 
for the year by over 20 per cent—all for 
export. Notwithstanding this great effort, 
overall profit margins were so slim that no 
benefit accrued to the company. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the output is now ex- 
ported and this has been achieved at no 
small expense, and with the wholehearted 
co-operation of our overseas sales staff and 
service engineers, who have worked, often in 
uncomfortable and sometimes in dangerous, 
circumstances. 


Our subsidiary companies in France and 
South Africa are developing faster than our 
expectations, fully justifying forming these 
companies. Our interests in Australia have 
suffered severely from the economic condi- 
tions now operating in that country. Our 
sales into the dollar areas have been greatly 
increased. 


In the latter part of the year, credit 
squeezes in this country and abroad had a 
serious effect upon our sales and it became 
necessary to cut back production pro- 
grammes. 


Since our manufacturing cycle is approxi- 
mately fifteen months, it will be some months 
yet before the measures taken become fully 
operative. In the meantime, the company 
is undergoing a period of abnormally heavy 
stocks, destined principally for export. It is 
anticipated that the heavy bank overdraft 
will be substantially reduced during the next 
few months, if business continues at its 
present level. 


ORDER BOOK POSITION 


In regard to the future, the order book 
position has weakened during the past four 
or five months, but appears to have levelled 
off at a figure which, while not regarded as 
satisfactory, does not give reason for 
despondency. The international situation is 
affecting our overseas trade and any improve- 
ment would undoubtedly be of great benefit 
to the company. 


The manufacturing facilities receive con- 
stant attention, and are kept in first-rate 
order. The plant is modern and working 
conditions are good, 


It is now two years since the fine old- 
established business of Goodwin-Barsby and 
Company, Limited, became a member of out 
Group. Its reputation is sec6nd to none in 
its own particular sphere, and we foresee in- 
creasing advantages in the association as time 
goes on. 

The Directors recommend that the final 
dividend shou!d be 7} per cent as against 
10 per cent for last year, making a total of 
124 per cent for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





a a is 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY 


(Worsted Spinners) 


STRONG DEMAND DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


LORD WILMOT ON HIGH LEVEL 
OF ACTIVITY 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limited, 
was held on January 24th in Bradford, The 
Right Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, 
PC, JP (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit of the group for the year 
after taxation is £345,309: This compares 
with a profit of £177,969 for the previous 
year. ‘To this year’s profit has been added 
the £472,741 balance of profit brought for- 
ward from last year, making a group total 
available for appropriation of £818,050. The 
dividends for the year, including the recom- 
mended 74 per cent final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock, absorb £132,250, and 
£142,625 has been transferred to General 
Reserve. This leaves a group balance to be 
carried forward of £543,175. 


The Group Current Assets amount to 
£5,167,134, showing an excess over Current 
Liabilities and Dividend of £3,931,587, and 
the Group Revenue Reserves are now shown 
at £1,443,175 

During the year there has been much varia- 
tion in wool prices. Since the middle of 
March there has been a continuous rise, 
caused in the main by abnormal circum- 
stances such as the Australian Dock Strike, 
which disorganised our buying programmes 
at the beginning of the year and also by the 
threatened cancellation of wool auctions 
owing to the shearers’ strike in the Brisbane 
area. There were other minor disputes in 
Australia which led to shipping doubts 
and finally came the Suez crisis, 
all its attendant uncertainties which are 
sull with us. 


These influences have all tended towards 
higher prices, though some of these uncer- 
tainties have been removed. High prices are 
by no means welcome ; they can easily result 
in demands shifting to lower qualities, to the 
detriment of the sale of our fine quality pro- 
duction. 


PROBLEM OF LABOUR SHORTAGE 


Despite these difficulties the demand for 
our products throughout the year has been 
strong. At all our factories we have worked 
full hours and at many of them overtime and 
evening shifts were possible, and this is con- 
unuing. Our main problem is that of secur- 
ing sufficient labour to operate our plants. 


We are trying all we can to recruit more 
workers, 


Just before the end of the financial year 
there was imposed an increased American 
tariff on wool cloth, which if continued in its 
Present form could have an effect on. our 
industry, particularly to the high class trade 
in which we are pre-eminent. So far, how- 
€ver, our Customers report very good orders 
from America for this Autumn Season and 
there is evidence that our very best qualities 
still have a ready market there. 


Good progress is being made in the re- 
organisation of our subsidiary company John 
Smith (Field Head) Limited and this year 
this Company has made a valuable contribu- 
ton to our results. 


with - 


Work has continued on the extension of 
our James Tankard branch as part of the 
scheme of re-organisation there which I 
mentioned last year. 


As to the future, our Order Book is as 
full as we could wish ; indeed we are having 


‘great difficulty in keeping our delivery time 
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down to our customers’ requirements. We 
can certainly see full work ahead for a longer 
period than twelve months ago. In these 
circumstances I think we can confidently 
look forward to a good year. 


The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 10 per cent was approved. 














TANGANYIKA 


CONCESSIONS © 


LIMITED 


SIR ULICK ALEXANDER’S REVIEW 


INCREASED USE OF TRANSPORT 


FACILITIES IN CENTRAL 


AFRICA 


The Annual General Meeting of Tangan- 
yika Concessions Limited was held on 
January 24, 1957 at the Head Office of the 
Company, Tanganyika House, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Right Honourable 
Sir Ulick Alexander, GCB, GCVO, CMG, 
OBE, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review : 


The accounts in respect of the year ended 
July 31, 1956, show a record profit of 
£3,982,612 and the Directors have been 
pleased to propose for the consideration of 
Stockholders at the Annual General Meet- 
ing a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
of 7s. 6d. per unit, which, if approved, will 
make a total dividend of 9s. Od. per unit 
for the year. 


Once again the Union Miniere du Haut- 
Katanga has been the main source of the 
Company’s revenue, while the Benguela 
Railway Company has also made an impor- 
tant and substantial contribution. The excel- 
lent results achieved by the Union Miniere 
du Haut-Katanga enabled that Company to 
increase its total net dividend from Belgian 
Francs 1,600 to Belgian Francs 2,200. The 
Benguela Railway Company has not only 
paid the interest for the year on both series 
of debentures, effected the normal redemp- 
tion payment and again distributed a divi- 
dend of Esc. 11 per share, but has also 
redeemed a further £404,900 of the 4 per 
cent Income Debentures. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The Chairman addressed the Meeting as 
follows : 


It is with regret I refer in my Review to 
the resignation of Mr Harry B. Lake due to 
the difficulty he finds in dealing with the 
Company’s affairs owing to his residence in 
the United States of America, and I should 
like to take this opportunity to thank Mr 
Lake for his services to the Company. 


The Board were very pleased that Sir 
Mark Turner was able to accept their invita- 
tion to fill the vacancy. 


I am glad to be able to report that since 
the publication of my Review the Union 
Miniere du Haut-Katanga has declared an 
Interim Dividend of 700 francs per share 
in respect of the year 1956, which compared 
with the previous year is an increase of 100 
francs. That Company has also indicated 
they are likely to pay a further Interim in 
February and that the Final will be declared 
in May. 


During July, 1956, the Union Miniere du 
Haut-Katanga, in which your Company holds 
a 14 per cent interest, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in the Belgian Congo, together 
with the Bas-Congo Railway Company and 
the Forminiere Diamond Company, both 
of which were formed at the same time. 


At the official opening 
tions, tributes were paid to the great pioneer 
work carried out in the Katanga by 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited, and _ its 
founder, Sir Robert Williams, 


Representatives of your Board of Direc- 
tors who attended these celebrations returned 
much impressed, not only by the enormous 
scope of the mining effort and technical pro- 
gress made in the Katanga region of the 
Belgian Congo during the past fifty years, but 
also by the great achievements of civilisation 
and social progress which stood to the credit 
of the three companies concerned. From a 
remote area of bush, depopulated by famine, 
disease and tribal warfare, a thriving com- 
munity with its own industrial resources, a 
mining production of world importance, and 
railway communications linking it with the 
principal African ports, has been developed. 
Today a healthy, peaceful and contented 
Native population live in this same region and 
enjoy the opportunities of worthwhile em- 
ployment and technical training offered by 
the great Belgian companies such as the 
Union Miniere. In addition, native em- 
ployees are provided with free education, 
medical and welfare services, and are given 
every opportunity to increase their social 
status by the company for whom they work. 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited is proud to 
have been associated with the Union Miniere 
du Haut-Katanga in this development and 
progress, 


of these celebra- 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


An impressive achievement of the Union 
Miniere during this period has been the pro- 
gressive harnessing of the Lufira and Lualaba 
rivers to provide hydro-electric power for 
their mining and industrial effort. At the end 
of July last year, the first turbine group of 
their fourth hydro-electric power plant, re- 
cently erected on the Lualaba river and named 
Le Marinel, was inaugurated. Le Marinel 
will have an installed capacity of 248,000 
kW. to be provided by four groups of 62,000 
kW. each, and, when completed during 1957, 
will double the previously available power 
in the upper Katanga bringing it to about 
500,000 kW. 

As this will provide a surplus during the 
immediate future, arrangements have been 
made to transmit some of this power to the 
Rhodesian Copper Belt under a five-year 
agreement, thus filling the gap until the com- 
pletion of the first stage of the Kariba pro- 
ject. A high-voltage transmission line be- 
tween Le Marine] and Kitwe has been con- 
structed, and the supply of power began last 
September. The existence of this power link 
should prove of great importance to Rho- 
desia in the immediate future, as it will alle- 
viate fuel problems on the Copper Belt will 
reduce the tonnage of coal required for the 
generation of electric power, and in con- 
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sequence the demand on the hard-pressed 
Rhodesian Railways. It is an excellent exam- 
ple of the spirit of friendly co-operation exist- 
ing between neighbouring African terri- 
tories. 


The valuable services to the British Com- 
monwealth and to our Company of Monsieur 
Edgar Sengier, Chairman of the Permanent 
Committee of the Union Miniere, were sig- 
nally recognised at the time of these celebra- 
tions by the award of an Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, conferred on him by the Queen. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY’S SUCCESS 


You will have seen from my Review the 
highly successful results in 1955 of our sub- 
sidiary company, the Benguela Railway. 
These show a Net Revenue from the working 
of approximately £235,000 in excess of 1954, 
and it would seem from the figures now 
available the excess in 1956 will be appreci- 
ably larger. I am sure shareholders would 
wish me to express to the Chairman, Dr 
Pinto Basto, and the Board of the Benguela 
Railway Company their appreciation and 
thanks for these very satisfactory figures. 


LINK FEDERATION AND WEST COAST 


You will remember that last year I dis- 
cussed the important part which this railway 
could, and should, play in serving the 
Federation, particularly the Copper Belt 
areas, and in assisting the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways. At the same time, I gave a brief 
history of the reasons why this had not been 
made possible in the past. 


It is therefore with particular gratification 
I am able to report that, as a result of 
discussions which have taken place during 
this last year between the Rhodesia Railways, 
the Chemin de Fer du Bas Congo au Katanga 
and the Benguela Railway, an agreement has 
now been concluded and ratified by the 
Governments concerned by which a reason- 
able and practical through rating system be- 
tween Lobito and the Federation came into 
force on January Ist of this year. 


The first link between the Federation and 
the West Coast of Africa has thus, at long 
last, been formally established, and by the 
use of the Port of Lobito, Northern Rhodesia 
has been brought over 2,500 miles nearer to 
Europe. The effect of this agreement on the 
economy and future development of the 
Federation and Central Africa needs no 
emphasis. 


I am very happy to refer to these arrange- 
ments as they could only have been reached 
by the desire on the part of the three rail- 
ways concerned to co-operate together, and 
to co-ordinate their efforts, and they mark 
an important step forward in the develop- 
ment of the Central African Federation. 


During the year 1956 your Company has 
also been pleased to participate in the 
formation of the Merchant Bank of Central 
Africa and in the flotation of the Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Company Limited, formed 
to take over the responsibilities of controlling 
and developing the Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Industry, with effect from January 1, 1957. 
We are always pleased to participate in suit- 
able investments in the Federation. 


Before concluding I should like to pay a 
well-deserved tribute to the staff for the 
efficiency they have displayed in rendering 
valuable services during the year, and I am 
sure shareholders would wish me to express 
on their behalf grateful thanks for their un- 
tiring efforts. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
the payment of the final dividend was 
approved, and the retiring Directors were 
re-elected. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF 
MEXICO 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


MR A. V. CONRAD ON STAGGERING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
will be held on February 21st, at the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement 
chairman, Mr A. V. Conrad : 


It is my sad duty to report the death, last 
June, of our former Chairman, Colonel Clive 
E. Temperley. He played a great part in 
the affairs of our Company, having been 
associated with its management for 30 years, 
for most of this period as a Director and 
latterly as Chairman. The Company has lost 
an able servant, and your Directors have lost 
a loyal colleague and friend. 


For the year ended September 30, 1956, we 
have done rather better than in the previous 
year. Earnings before taxes rose from 
£3,433,000 to £4,070,000 and net profit from 
£490,000 to £609,000. After taking into 
account the amount of £405,000 Brought 
Forward, £1,014,000 is available for distribu- 
tion. From this sum, the Directors have 
appropriated £50,000 to Contingencies Re- 
serve. Stockholders are aware that the Board 
decided last September to return to the pre- 
war practice of declaring an interim dividend. 
It is the intention of the Board in future 
to declare a modest interim dividend towards 
the close of the Company’s financial year 
whenever conditions permit. Stockholders 
will appreciate, however, that in lean years 
it may be necessary to eliminate interim pay- 
ments. Your Directors now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 3s. 3d. per 
unit, less tax, making with the interim of 
ls. 3d. per unit, less tax already paid, a total 
for the year of 4s. 6d. per unit, less tax. 
This total distribution, together with the 
Directors’ Additional Remuneration thereon, 
will absorb £537,000, leaving £22,000 to be 
added to the Balance Carried Forward, 
which becomes £427,000. 

The improvement in the results for the 
year is largely due to the higher prices re- 
ceived for our products. In December, 1955, 
the New York price of lead rose to 16 c. per 
lb. and the following month the East St. 
Louis price of zinc rose to 134 c. per Ib. 
Thanks to stockpiling by the United States 
Government (including the so-called “ Barter 
Programme,” whereby lead and zinc are ex- 
changed for surplus agricultural products), 
these prices have since been maintained. The 
Company also benefited from the higher 
prices received for copper, although the price 
weakened towards the end of the year. 

As a result of shortage of railway waggons 
we were unable during the year to sell our 
full output of lead and zinc. Accordingly, 
notwithstanding increased production of 
these metals, sales of lead declined and sales 
of zinc were only slightly higher than in the 
previous year. Sales of copper, on the other 
hand, increased owing to our temporarily 
forgoing the right to receive returnable 
copper from the smelter with the consequent 
reduction in the quantity of our copper tied- 
up in process, On balance, the benefits of 
the increase in production and the improve- 
ment in metallurgy, to which I refer below, 
are not fully reflected in the Accounts. 


by the 


™AXATION 


The most striking feature of our Accounts 
continues to be the staggering burden of 


taxation suffered by the Company. Last year 
this amounted to £3,461,000—85 per cent, or 
17s. in the £, of our earnings! Practically 
the whole of this is Mexican taxation. Much 
of it consists of taxes on gross revenue and 
includes the heavy Export Tax, increased 
from approximately 18 per cent to 28 per 
cent in April, 1954, when the peso was de- 
valued, but still retained notwithstanding 
that peso operating costs in terms of United 
States dollars have again risen almost to the 
pre-devaluation level. The attention of the 
Mexican Government has been repeatedly 
drawn to the serious effects of this penal 
taxation on the future of the Mining Industry 
in Mexico, Government action to date has 
been restricted to granting relief of taxation 
for a limited period of years only to new 
mines and to old mines which have been 
re-opened after having been closed down 
for more than-ten years. These are pallia- 
tives which merely tackle the fringe of the 
problem. So far from tackling the heart of 
the problem, as from January 1, 1956 the 
rate of Mexican Income Tax on our profits 
was actually increased from 33 per cent to 
39 per cent and the incidence of Excess 
Profits Tax was also increased. The fact 
that this Company still makes a return on 
the capital invested is due to the richness 
of the deposit and the fact that the invest- 
ment was made at a very much lower cost 
than would be practicable today. 


There are other ways in which the larger 
mining companies in Mexico are penalised. 
For example, we are now paying very high 
rates for our electric power, largely because 
the Power Company is precluded by the 
Government from charging economic rates 
to small consumers. 


Turning now to the technical side of our 
operations, there are three aspects on which 
I would like to comment, namely, Tonnage 
Milled, Metallurgy and Development. 


TONNAGE MILLED 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, the 
tonnage of ore milled reached a new high 
record for the fifth year running. The 
higher output of recent years has in turn 
accelerated the need to stope from deeper 
levels, These two factors are placing undue 
strain on our present hoisting capacity 
at the North Shaft. We have accordingly 
acquired a larger hoist to replace the 
existing one. By the end of the year the 
necessary excavation work for the hoist and 
the new transformer house had _ been 
completed. 


METALLURGY 


When I visited the mine three months ago 
I was particularly impressed with the changes 


‘effected in the mill and the consequential 


improvements in metallurgy. The outstand- 
ing feature was the increased percentage of 
zinc recovered notwithstanding the reduction 
in the zinc assay of the millhead. The 
improvement is reflected in the reduction of 
approximately one-third in the zinc assay of 
the tailings, which were reduced to less than 
1 per cent zinc. Of course, in a mill such as 
ours, producing three different kinds o! con- 
centrate, it is desirable that the recovered 
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metals should be distributed between the 
concentrates in such a way, having due 
regard to costs, as to maximise the payment 
we receive. Thus, it is important that the 
zinc should be recovered in the zinc concen- 
trate where it is paid for and not in the lead 
concentrate where it is not. In this respect, 
too, mill results improved. Finally, by increas- 
ing the assay of lead in the lead concentrate 
and of zinc in the zinc concentrate, we were 
enabled to make significant savings in freight 
costs. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The results of our underground develop- 
ment work—so important to our future—were 
again very satisfactory. 6,365 metres were 
driven on veins of which 47 per cent was in 
ore, the corresponding figures in the previous 
year were 6,024 metres and 33 per cent 
respectively. These results are particularly 


encouraging as so much of the work has been 
done on the new veins, such as the Don 
Pablo discovered in 1955. A satisfactory 
feature of the new veins being developed is 
that they are in the main situated in the 
Frisco Mine fairly close to the existing shaft 
system, thereby facilitating the extraction of 
the ore contained in them. Despite the 
record tonnage milled during the year, the 
favourable development work enabled the ore 
reserves to be further increased by some 
60,000 tons to 5,073,000 tons—over six years’ 
supply for the mill. 


THE OUTLOOK 


European demand for lead and zinc has 
recently slackened, while apart from declar- 
ing its readiness to continue the Barter Pro- 
gramme for the time being the United States 
Government's plans for future stockpiling of 
these metals has not been made _ public. 
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Further, this year we must expect a lower 
income from copper and we are faced with 
negotiating the renewal: of our Collective 
Labour Contract. However, provided United 
States Government stockpiling of lead and 
zinc at present prices continues and provided 
our operations proceed without interruption, 
we may reasonably expect within the limits 
imposed by Mexican taxation to enjoy a 
satisfactory year. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity of 
paying tribute to my colleague on the Board, 
Mr Henry Hanson, who is also our General 
Manager in Mexico and on whose shoulders 
falls the responsibility of handling our 
affairs there. He is assisted by Mr A. B. 
O’Neel, Assistant General Manager, Mr 
H. G. Dudley, General Superintendent, and 
a loyal and efficient staff. On your behalf I 
send them congratulations and thanks on the 
results which they have achieved together 
with our best wishes for the future. 











THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


LORD KENNET ON STEPS TO MEET 
PREVAILING CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London, Limited, will 
be held on February 21st at the offices of the 
company, 39 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, The Right Honourable Lord Kennet 
of the Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


In my statement last year I dealt with the 
earlier history of the effect upon the business 
of our Company of the sharp rise in bank 
rate from 3 per cent to 44 per cent in January 
and February, and of the attendant restric- 
tion of credit and rise in money rates ; and I 
referred to our initial measures to deal with 
the new conditions by limiting our holding 
of bonds, especially those of longer maturity, 
and promoting business in bills. 

The year under review has seen the further 
rise in bank rate, on February 16th, to 54 per 
cent, and further pursuit by the authorities of 
measures to reduce the creation of new short- 
term debt, by economies, by a savings drive, 
and by funding. Thus, during the year, 
having had full warning of the restrictions 
thought necessary, we have been engaged in 
the process of completing the accommodation 
of our current business to the prevailing con- 
ditions, in such a manner as to be prepared 
either for the relaxation of restrictions, or their 
increase, in any measure probable. 


It may be said that the process of accom- 
modation has been achieved with success, and 
that we have settled down, as it were, to con- 
ditions which are stable in relation to a high 
bank rate, and to restrictions on credit. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The following are in this respect the signi- 
ficant comparative figures in our accounts. 


The high Treasury Bill rate prevailing 
through the past year has attracted money 
away from us and consequently our figure of 
Loans secured on assets of the Company is’ 
teduced by £24,748,569 to £225,984,255. 

is reduction is reflected in the balance 
sheet by a substantial fall in our holding of 
Bills discounted. 


Our holding of quoted Securities, shown at 
less than Market Value, and which continue 
to be in the main of the shorter dates, is 
£7,599,146 higher at £71,027,312. 


In Note 1 you will observe the contingent 


liability on Commercial Bills rediscounted is 
£11,138,314 lower at £21,344,758, but the 
actual volume of our Commercial Bill busi- 
ness was higher than in the previous year. 


The unexpected year-end ease of money is 
indicated to some extent by an increase of 
£5,905,189 in Loans on Securities and 
Amounts Receivable. 


Despite the reduction of £19,863,039 in the 
Balance Sheet total to £252,566,712, our 
Company has traded successfully, as indi- 
cated by the increased profit figure of 
£420,769, compared with a balance figure for 
1955 of £390,937. 


NATIONAL FINANCIAL POLICY 


The interests of a trading company are 
particular and not general; and I do not 
think it appropriate for me to address you 


about national financial policy in general. 
The stability of our currency is, however, 
a matter of general concern which is also of 
particular interest to the discount market, 
and we follow its fortunes from a good view- 
point. I may say then that recent experience 
suggests that monetary policy alone is not 
enough to maintain that stability. It is 
prudent to use it, and it has been of service 
for the purpose. But it is prudent also to 
recognise that it needs to be accompanied 
by other measures, of which the chief is 
economy in public expenditure. 

Mr M. R. Norman, OBE, has, since the 
last Annual General Meeting, been appointed 
a Director, and your Board commends the 
appointment for your confirmation. 

Let me lastly thank our staff for their very 
good work in these unusual times, and all 
friends and customers for their co-operation. 








The Hon. Sir GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, KCMG 


The Union Discount Company of London Ltd. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, PC, GBE, DSO (Chairman) 
ERIC O. FAULKNER, MBE (Deputy Chairman) 


DAVID JOHN ROBARTS MARK R. NORMAN, OBE Sir ARCHIBALD JAMIESON, KBE 


J. IVAN SPENS, OBE 





NOTES : 


CasH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND ai 
Bi_ts DiscounteD less rebate and reserve... 


LOANs on Securities and Amounts Receivable 


SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES at cost 


with the Company (per contra). 








39 CORNHILL, 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 


Liabilities. 

Capitac (in £1 Units of Stock): £ £ 
Authorised... eee cee eee coe cee 7,500,000 
Issued ... sea es oes oat 5,544,000 

RESERVE . 2,456,000 

8,000,000 

Prortt AND Loss—Balance carried forward ... eco ees eee ceo 900,517 

8,900,517 

Loans secured on Assets of the Company... ote we 225,984,255 

Deposits, OTHER LIABILITIES AND RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 17,382,595 

Deposits BY SUBSIDIARIES “as a ude pee vrs 100,107 

PROPOSED FINAL DiviDEND less Income Tax ... 199,238 

243,666,195 


(1) There is a contingent liability im respect of Bilis Re-discounted (excluding 
Treasury Bills) of £21,344,758 (1955, £32,483,072). 

(2) Income Tax suffered by deduction and now recoverable, less Profits Tax 
payable, has been included in Loans on Securities and Amounts Receivable. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Securities at less than Market Value: British Government, British Corporation, Public 
Board, Dominion and Colonial Government and Corporation ... ae a ; 
Unquoted : British Corporation and Public Board 


FIXED ASSETS 
The net assets of Subsidiaries at 31st December, 1956, are represented by ‘Deposits 


FREEHOLD Premises, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, less amounts written off 


£252,566,712 





5,791,391 
163,612,481 


. 71,027,312 
Mortgages... «at on seni 1,649,196 
ees aaa oo eee ame aan 10,286,225 
252,366,605 

100,107 





100,000 
£252,566,712 











LONDON, E.C.3 
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BIRD & COMPANY 
(AFRICA), LIMITED 


SIR ELDRED HITCHCOCK ON 
THE SISAL OUTLOOK 


The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, will 
be held on February 23rd, at Tanga, Tan- 
ganyika. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Sir Eldred Hitchcock: 

The net profit for the year was £386,831 
compared with £246,015 in 1954-55, and 
after taxation £315,331 against £198,515. 
This result followed increased production, 
and intensive management and control of 
costs and expenditure, and without reducing 
salary or wage rates, 


PRODUCTION 


Production for the year to June 30, 1956, 
was 17,044 tons against 14,455 tons and 
12,772 tons in the two previous years. During 
the current year we should again achieve 
that output. Our six months’ production to 
the end of 1956 was over 9,000 tons, but 
owing to the prolongation of serious drought 
—the rains of October entirely failed—the 
sisal production of the territory, including 
our own, is likely to decline in 1957. 


Since 1950, the company exported just 
under £10 million value of sisal to all markets 
of the world. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS ISSUE 


During the year the board announced two 
interim dividends of 7} per cent and 10 per 
cent, making 173 per cent, less tax, for the 
year, and are not recommending any final 
dividend. They propose to maintain this 


procedure in the future. The board propose 
the issue of a free bonus share of one in five 
Ordinary stock, and it is their intention to 
maintain the dividend rate of 174 per cent on 
the capital, increased from £750,000 to 
£900,000 (or 3,600,000 Ordinary shares of 
5s. each), which compares with the total 
capital now employed in the business of 
£3,021,386, the bulk of which over the years 
has been pu back into the business from so- 
called pro‘its. 


THE SISAL OUTLOOK 


The economic strength of sisal depends, 
apart from its intrinsic natural qualities, upon 
its relative cheapness. Last year we exported 
at an average price at East African port of 
6d. per lb. No competitive fibre or synthetic 
of similar quality can be successfully pro- 
duced at this price level. The highly efficient 
and large scale plantation industry in Tan- 
ganyika is competitive with any country in 
the world apart from artificial factors such 
as exchange manipulation. I have little 
apprehension concerning the commercial 
future of sisal in meeting the growing agri- 
cultural, industrial, and transport needs of 
the world for twines, cordage, and rope, and 
a growing variety of other purposes. 


TEA DEVELOPMENT 


Whilst our sisal development is now more 
or less stabilised and is unlikely to be sub- 
stantially increased unless special circum- 
stances arise, we propose‘to accelerate our 
tea development programme. Our Ngua 
estate consists of 1,200 acres, of which 300 
acres are planted with tea, 


We have now acquired on a 99-year lease 
the adjoining Kwamkoro estate of 1,100 
acres, with some possible extension. 


It is proposed as the first part of our 
programme up to 1960 to plant, in addition 
to the 300 acres already planted at Ngua, 
200 acres per annum at a capital cost, includ- 
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ing factory of £200,000. That will give a 
total planted area of 1,100 acres which should 
produce 1,250,000 pounds of tea. Our tea 
interests should in course of time be a valu- 
able and growing asset to this business, 


EAST AFRICAN: TAXATION COMMISSION 

We have welcomed the Taxation Commis- 
sion, which recently visited East Africa, to 
examine the system and scale of taxation, 
which supports public spending which is out 
of gear with the viable economy of the 
country and its orderly economic expansion. 
The terms of reference of the Commission 
are, however, disappointingly narrow. An 
important issue pivots on the scale of public 
expenditure, which is too high. The test of 
sound policy on public expenditure is its 
relation to resources, and their use for 
expanding private enterprise upon which 
the real prosperity of the country has 
always depended. One of the prime 
causes of “under-saving” is inflation, 
while a main cause of “ under-investment” 
is taxation, ~ 


PERSONAL 


I have been associated with the business, 
as a founder member shareholder and direc- 
tor—since 1920. That is a large part of a 
man’s life. For years I have carried the 
responsibilities of management, over the lean 
and difficult as well as the more prosperous 
times. On June 30, 1955, I completed a 
10-year agreement as managing director— 
one of a series—and contemplated retirement 
then, at least as far as day-to-day responsi- 
bilities were concerned. At the request of 
my colleagues I agreed, however, to con- 
tinue for a further five years, after which it 
is my intention to shed the burden of manage- 
ment, although I would be glad to continue 
the responsibilities of chairman. Your direc- 
tors continually have in mind the question 
of continuity of good management. 








RAMBUTAN LIMITED 


MR D. W. THOMAS’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Rambutan Limited was held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, Station 
Hill, Redruth, on January 23, 1957, 


Mr D. W. Thomas (Chairman), presided. 


The Reports and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, having been circulated 
for the prescribed time, were taken as read, 
as was also the Chairman’s Statement, circu- 
lated with the Reports and Accounts, which 
was as follows: 

The Accounts for the financial year ended 
June 30, 1956, show a profit of £21,797 after 
payment of Royalty of £16,806 to the 
Malayan Government in respect of Tin-ore 
sold during the year and the provision of 
£27,624 for United Kingdom and Malayan 
Taxation. 

The decreased output was due to a reduc- 
tion in the volume of ground treated, 415,400 
cubic yards as compared with 840,700 cubic 
yards in the previous year when, owing to 
favourable conditions, the yardage treated 
was exceptional. The average recovery was 
higher at 0.81 kati per cubic yard as com- 
pared with 0.47 kati per cubic yard in 
1954-55. 

Dividends totalling 6s. 6d, per share were 
paid in respect of profits for the year and 
absorbed a net amount of £18,688. 


A sum of £1,426 has been written off 
Capital Expenditure and the balance standing 


to the credit of Profit and Loss Account is 
increased from £15,098 to £16,978, which 
the Directors propose to carry forward. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


The attention of Members is drawn to the 
Report of our General Managers, Messrs 
Osborne and Chappel, circulated with the 
Accounts which gives particulars of work 
done at the Mine during the period under 
review. Shareholders will note that it is 
stated that prospects for the current year are 
satisfactory although a somewhat lower rate 
of output is anticipated. 


The Return for the first five months of 
the current year is 71} tons as compared 
with 101 tons for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


The International Tin Agreement came 
into force on July 1, 1956, and the Tin Con- 
trol (Buffer Stock) Regulations, 1956, became 
operative in September, 1956. Your Com- 
pany’s cash contribution to the Buffer Stock 
is being made from current production 
according to the scale laid down by the 
Malayan Government. The amounts of your 
Company’s contributions during the months 
of October and November were £601 and 
£609 respectively. 


CAPITAL REPAYMENTS 


In May, 1956, the Shareholders by Special 
Resolution approved a reduction in the 
Capital of the Company from £100,000 
divided into 100,000 shares of £1 each to 
£62,500 divided into 100,000 shares of 


12s. 6d. each, such reduction to be accom- 
plished by returning to Shareholders of the 
100,000 shares capital to the extent of 7s. 6d. 
per share. At the same time a Resolution 
was passed restoring the nominal Capital of 
the Company to the original amount of 
£100,000 by the creation of 60,000 unissued 
additional shares of 12s. 6d. each. 


These Resolutions were later approved by 
the Court and the sum of 7s. 6d. per share 
was returned to Shareholders in August of 
the current year, free of liability for Income 
Tax and Surtax in their hands. * 


With the subsequent coming into force of 
the International Tin Agreement and _ the 
publication of the Tin Control (Buffer Stock) 
Regulations, 1956, your Board was able to 
further assess the Company’s future financial 
commitments and to recommend a second 
capital repayment of 7s. 6d. per share. At 
an Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
November 7, 1956, Shareholders  unani- 
mously approved a Special Resolution giving 
effect to this recommendation and the appli- 
cation to the Court for Confirmation has now 
been made. 


Security conditions on the property remain 
satisfactory and no incidents occurred during 
the year under review. 


In conclusion I would like to express to 
our General Managers, the Resident Manager 
and Staff in Malaya, and the Secretary and 
Staff at Redruth, the Board’s sincere appre- 
ciation of all that they have done for the 
Company during the year under review. 

The Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, together with the Directors’ Report, 
were received and adopted. 
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THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


JHE ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 2, 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Law Debenture Corporation Limited 
will be held on February 22nd at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr R. Ashton 
Hamlyn, OBE, FCA: 


It is with great regret that I have to report 
the death of our Chairman, Sir A. George 
Allen, DSO, MC, who unfortunately had 
only a brief tenure of office as Chairman 
athough he had been a director of the 
Corporation for 13 years. 


The Profit and Loss account shows 
increases in investment income of £2,685 and 
in profits on sales of securities of £3,405. 
On the other hand sundry commissions show 
a decrease of £3,294 due to a reduction in 
underwriting commissions and certain non- 
recurring commissions received in the pre- 
vious year. There was a reduction of £1,098 
in fees received as Trustees and Registrars. 
However, as in 1955, we received arrears of 
fees amounting to £2,250 our true figure for 
fees as Trustees shows an increase of 
approximately £1,100. The final result is 
an increase in gross profit of £2,859. 


There has been a reduction in the liability 
for Income Tax for the year of £12,707 
which is due to the realisation of certain 
investments which had been written down 
in previous years out of taxed profits. A 
similar reduction is not likely to occur in 
the future. In view of this it is recommended 
that the greater part of the resulting increase 


in net profits be carried to general reserve. 


Net profit carried down shows an increase 
of £14,445 at £94,381, which together with 
£22,570 brought forward from the previous 
year makes a total of £116,951 available for 
appropriation. Your Board has decided to 
place £30,000 to general reserve bringing 
this reserve up to £345,000 ; and after pay- 
ment of the usual Preference dividend recom- 
mends a final dividend of 12 per cent on 
Ordinary Stock which, with the interim of 
7 per cent already paid, makes a total of. 
19 per cent for the year. The amount of 
undistributed profits to be carried forward 
is increased by £3,719 to £26,289. 


The book value of our holdings of Deben- 
tures and Loan Stocks has been further 
reduced from £161,481 to £55,972. The total 
of the holdings of Preference shares shows 
little change but Ordinary shareholdings have 
been increased by £123,807. The market 
value of our investments at December 31, 
1956 plus net current assets shows a decline 
of 7.2 per cent compared with the same date 
last year. Over the same period The 
Financial Times Indices adjusted to the 
proportions of our various fixed interest and 
ordinary shareholdings (including an adjust- 
ment for North American holdings) show a 
decline of 9.3 per cent. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Stockholders will appreciate that conse- 
quent upon the aftermath of the Suez crisis 
the outlook for some of the industries in 
which your Corporation has invested cannot 
be as good as it has been in the past year. 
Therefore, although it is hoped to present a 
satisfactory result for the current year, a 
further increase in investment income such 
as has been experienced in recent years is 
not expected. 
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BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
British Tabulating Machine Company 
Limited was held on January 25th in London, 
Sir Cecil. M. Weir, KCMG, KBE, MC (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The past financial year has been one of 
great activity. Broadly, this activity falls into 
three main fields: meeting a sftadily in- 
creasing demand for normal punched card 
equipment, bringing into everyday use elec- 
tronic equipment to which I have referred 
in previous statements as developments, and 
finally, both broadening the base and step- 
ping up the rate of our technical develop- 
ment, particularly in the electronic field. 


Output in the year of new electronically 
operated machines has been double that of 
the previous year, and the output of other 
punched card equipment has been appreci- 
ably more than in any previous year. 


Our overseas turnover has expanded in 
step with our business at home and we 
anticipate that this will reflect itself in due 
course in the profitability of those sections 
of our business. 


The general outlook is an encouraging one. 
We have made progress in the development 
of new machines, those previously developed 
in the electronic and electro-mechanical field 
are giving satisfaction to Users and the order 
book for all types of our equipment is 
fuller than ever before. The report was 
adopted. 








APPOINTMENTS 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Applications are invited for the post of General Sales 
Manager to cover the activities of an old-established 
Engineering firm in Structural Steel Fabrication, General 
Engineering (including presswork, machining and fabrica- 
ton), Grey Iron Founding. The position requires a 
200d knowledge of engineering possibilities, commercial 
experience with proved ability for Sales Promotion 
management of Area Sales Staffs. The salary will be 
fully commensurate with the responsibilities which are 
a -Applications, in confidence, to be made to 





Ferree Organisation in Europe wants 
Scientist with research and writing experience. Know- 
ledge of Eastern Europe and experience in audience 
analysis particularly desirable. Good salary plus housing 

eply to Box 609. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for a senior post with 

leading Management Consultancy. A life of unusual 
interest and variety can be expected, due to the range 
of problems embraced by 
Success can only 


social 


the nature of the work 
achieved by those i 
magination and analytical ability of a i > 
coupled with the flexibility of outlook necessary in 
applying efforts successfully to all branches of industry 
and commerce. Preference will be given to those, aged 
between 35 and 45, who have a proven record of 
executive and administration ability in commerce or 
industry, and can demonstrate a clear understanding 
of management problems and their solution. Other 
essential features are academic qualifications, backed by 
sound training in a major field, such as_ technology, 
Production, marketing, or accounting. Applications will 
only be considered when age, education, qualifications 
and experience are fully detailed.—Letters should 
addressed, in confidence, to A.H., c/o R. Anderson 
(Advertising) Co., Ltd., 14 William IV Street, Strand. 
London. W.C.2. 

RITISH NYLON SPINNERS_ LIMITED 

applications from women, aged 21-25, for vacancies 
in their Consumer and Retail Research Section in 
Monmouthshire. The work will provide opportunities to 
contribute to all aspects of Market Research. Preference 
will be given to graduates who can offer Economics as 
one of their subjects. A good standard of health is 
important, as considerable travel is involved and much 
# the work takes place out of doors.—Apply in writing 
to Personnel Manager, Pontypool, Mon. 


invite 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Investigational 
Officer in the Department of Agricultural Economics. 
Candidates should have academic qualifications and/or 
Practical experience in Agriculture, Economics or 
Accountancy. Salary scale, £450 x £25 to £550 x £50 to 
£650 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme; graduates would have an 
initial salary of £500 per annum. Investigational Officers 
may be considered, on reaching a salary of £550 per 
annum, for promotion to the grade of Senior Investiga- 
tional Officer (salary scale, £650 x £50 to £1,050 per 
annum).—Applications should be sent not later than 
February 18, 1957. to the Registrar, the University. 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


BILITY and opportunity together govern advancement. 

Have you the ability without—so far—the oppor- 
tunity? Could you develop the power to sell intangible 
ideas? If so, you might communicate with advertisers, 
a leading Life-Insurance Company expanding activities 
and prepared to train for interesting, highly paid and 
pensionable sales-careers high-calibre men possessing out- 
Standing potential and possible meqpewaes qualifications. 
—Fullest details, confidentially, to Box 6 


TATISTICIAN with good knowledge - sales analysis, 
market research and business organisation needed by 
firm of international repute in the food industry. Good 
scope for successful applicant. Age 26-35 years.—Reply 
to- Box 601. 


1 XPERIENCED SENIOR EXEC ‘UTIVE, with 11 “years 
active managerial background, secks administrative 
appointment, preferably London area. Thorough know- 
ledge overseas marketing. Aged 35. Fluent French 
Undeterred by hard work and difficulties —Box 605 e 


DVERTISER urgently requires H.M. Customs and 

Excise Annual Statement of Trade of the United 
Kingdom (especially Volume II) for 1934 and 1938; 
alternatively any other year containing figures relating to 
1931 and 1938 would be acceptable.—Write, with price 
required, to Box X487, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 


ORK STUDY.—Next fovur-weeks course 

March Lith. Details of this and seven other 
courses, including evening and correspondence, from the 
School of Time & Motion Study, 29 Cork Street. 
Piccadilly, W.1 








full-time 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. sesepeas of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of two lectures on (i) “ The Family in the 
Process of Social Change in Yugoslavia” and (ii) * * Citi; 
zens’ Management in the Social Services in Yugoslavia ’ 
will be given by Professor E. Pusi¢é (Zagreb) at 5 p.m. 
on February 7th and 14th at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. Admission free, without ticket.—James 
Henderson, aaa Registrar. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, .. Director of 
Studies, Dept. 








A., LL. 
P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


AVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export orders 

direct from eminent. tailors, Lesley & Roberts. 
Huntsman, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Overcoats, 
ete., from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd floor), 17 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER 7180 
(next to Café Monico). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing. 





Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera: Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many ‘practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning SS or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 




















Subscriptions to most countries can be sent a Air Freight |! Airmail | Air Freight Aiemait Air Freight 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia..ccoc. £8 Ss. strig. al | India & Ceylon £7 15s £6 Pakistan.... £7 15s. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada ....ses. ant $2150 Iran Reswauian és _ xy aie oii 

; : : : =. : or £7 14s. || Iraq ...eseeee —_ : Ss. s 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more mia. oa £5 5s. poet Shae £6 aa S. Africa £7 \5s. £5 10s 
expensive but usually quicker by about Egypt..........  £60s. £5 5s. Japan .....00. £9 -_ S. America. £7 I5s. oi 
24/48 7 ice i Europe Malaya...... . £7 15s. £6 15s. ee £6 £5 10s 
= hours Where only one service is shown come Poland) £4 ISs. = New Zealand. £9 sterlg. fits asa. $21.50 
this is either because the alternative is not Gibraica, Malta.. £3 15s. a Nigeria, or £7 I4s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong...... — 7 old Coast. £7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
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Some FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC POWER 


for peaceful use | 


The electricity produced by atomic power stations is exactly the 
same as electricity produced by any other means. The nuclear reactor 
simply replaces the conventional coal or oil burning plant which 
produces heat in thermal stations. 





>» ELECTRICITY 





Uranium 235 is theoretically capable of producing 3 million times the 
energy obtained from an equal weight of coal. At the same time it can 
save the cost of haulage, storage and handling and plant maintenance 
as well as the cost of ash disposal. 


> EFFICIENCY 





The world’s store of atomic fuel is virtually inexhaustible — whereas 
coal and oil supplies are limited and insufficient to meet future 
world needs. 


>» SUPPLY 





Nuclear fuel is compact and easily transportable. It can be carried to 
parts of the world where the transport of conventicaal fuels is 
impossible or where means of transport do not exist. 


>» CONVENIENCE 





Boiling water reactors are safe and in the United States are being built 
in centres of population. There, they are also being erected at various 
universities for training students in this all-important development. 


>» SAFETY 





MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic 
power are the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally 
wide experience in all branches of engineering and 
electrical supply. 

The agreement between Mitchell Engineering Ltd and 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York will undoubtedly have 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


far-reaching effects in applying atomic power for the 
benefit of mankind. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on 
three important contracts for the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 


f MITCHELL Y 


LIMITED 





ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 














